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CHAPTER  I. 

Weary  and  Far  Distant 

WICE  already,  in  accordance  with 
my  promise  to  Dalrymple,  I  had 
called  upon  Madame  de  Courcelles, 
and  finding  her  out  each  time,  had  left  my 
card,  and  gone  away  disappointed.  From 
Dalrymple  himself,  although  I  had  written 
to  him  several  times,  I  heard  seldom,  and 
always  briefly.  His  first  notes  were  dated 
from  Berlin,  and  those  succeeding  them  from 
Vienna.  He  seemed  restless,  bitter,  dis- 
satisfied with  himself,  and  with  the  world. 
Naturally  unfit  for  a  lounging,  idle  life,  his 
active  nature,  now  that  it  had  to  bear  up 
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against   the    irritation    of    hope    deferred, 
chafed  and  fretted  for  work, 

"  My  sword-arm,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his 
letters,  "  is  weary  of  its  holiday.  There  are 
times  when  I  long  for  the  smell  of  gun- 
powder, and  the  thunder  of  battle.  I  am 
sick  to  death  of  churches  and  picture-gal- 
leries, operas,  dilletantism,white-kid-glovism, 
and  all  the  hollow  shows  and  seemin^s  of 
society.  Sometimes  I  regret  having  left  the 
army — at  others  I  rejoice  ;  for,  after  all,  in 
these  piping  times  of  peace,  to  be  a  soldier 
is  to  be  a  mere  painted  puppet — a  thing  of 
pipe-clay  and  gold  bullion — an  expensive 
scare-crow — an  elegant  Guy  Fawkes — a  sign, 
not  of  what  is,  but  of  what  has  been,  and 
yet  may  be  again.  For  my  part,  I  care  not 
to  take  the  livery  without  the  service. 
Pshaw  !  will  thing's  never  mend?  Are  the 
good  old  times,  and  the  good  old  inter- 
national hatreds,  gone  by  for  ever?  Shall 
we  never  again  have  a  thorough,  seasonable, 
wholesome,  continental  war  ?  This  place 
(Vienna)  would  be  worth  fighting  for,  if  one 
had  the  chance.     I  sometimes  amuse  myself 
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by  planning  a  siege,  when  I  ride  round  the 
fortifications,  as  is  my  custom  of  an  after- 
noon." 

In  another,  after  telling  me  that  he  liad 
been  reading  some  books  of  travel  in  Egypt 
and  Central  America,  he  said  : — 

"  Next  to  a  military  life  I  think  that  of  a 
traveller — a  genuine  traveller,  who  turns 
his  back  upon  railroads  and  guides — must 
be  the  most  exciting  and  the  most  enviable 
under  heaven.  Since  reading  these  books, 
I  dream  of  the  jungle  and  the  desert,  and 
fancy  that  a  buflalo-luint  must  be  almost  as 
fine  sport  as  a  charge  of  cavalry.  Oh,  what 
a  weary  exile  this  is  !  I  feel  as  if  the  very 
air  were  stagnant  around  me,  and  I,  like  the 
accursed  vessel  that  carried  the  ancient 
mariner, 

'  As  idle  as  a  painted  ship, 
Upon  a  painted  ocean.'" 

Sometimes,  thouo'h  rarelv,  he  mentioned 
Madame  de  Courcelles,  and  then  very 
guardedly  :  always  as  "  Madame  de  Cour- 
celles," and  never  as  his  wife. 

"That  morning,"  he  wrote,  "comes  back 
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to  oie  with  all  the  vagueness  of  a  dream — 
3^ou  will  know  what  morning  I  mean,  and 
why  it  fills  so  shadowy  a  page  in  the  book 
of  my  memory.  And  it  ruight  as  well  have 
been  a  dream,  for  auglit  of  present  peace  or 
future  hope  that  it  has  brought  me,  I  often 
think  that  I  was  selfish  when  I  exacted  that 
pledge  from  her.  I  do  not  see  of  what 
good  it  can  be  to  either  her  or  me,  or  in 
what  sense  I  can  be  said  to  have  gained  even 
the  power  to  protect  and  serve  her.  Would 
that  I  were  rich  ;  or  that  she  and  I  were 
poor  together,  and  dwelling  far  away  in  some 
American  wild,  under  the  shade  of  primeval 
trees,  "  the  world  forgetting ;  by  the  world 
forgot !"  I  should  enjoy  tlie  life  of  a  Ca- 
nadian settler — so  free,  so  rational,  so  manly. 
How  happy  we  might  be — she  with  her 
children,  her  garden,  her  books ;  I  with  my 
dogs,  my  gun,  my  lands  !  What  a  curse  it 
is,  this  spider's  web  of  civilisation,  that  hems 
and  cramps  us  in  on  every  side,  and  fro  in  which 
not  all  the  arnjour  of  common-sense  is  suf- 
ficient to  preserve  us !" 

Sometimes  he  broke  into  a  strain  of  forced 
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gaiety,  more  sad,  to  my  thinking,  than  the 
bitterest  lamentations  could  have  been. 

"  I  wish  to  heaven,"  he  said,  in  one  of  his 
later  letters — "  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had  no 
heart,  and  no  brain  !  I  wisli  I  was,  like 
some  worthy  people  I  know,  a  mere  human 
zoophyte,  consisting  of  nothing  but  a  mouth 
and  a  stomach.  Only  conceive  how  it  must 
simplify  life  when  once  one  has  succeeded 
in  making  a  clean  sweep  of  all  those  finer 
emotions  which  harass  more  complicated 
organisms !  Enviable  zoophytes,  that  live 
only  to  digest! — -who  would  not  be  of  the 
brotherhood  ?" 

In  another  he  wrote  : — 

"  I  seem  to  have  lived  years  in  the  last 
five  or  six  weeks,  and  to  have  grown  sud- 
denly old  and  cynical.  Some  French  writer 
(I  think  it  is  Alphonse  Karr)  says,  '  Nothing 
in  life  is  really  great  and  good,  except  what 
is  not  true.  Man's  greatest  treasures  are  his 
illusions."  Alas !  my  illusions  have  been 
dropping  from  me  in  showers  of  late,  like 
withered  leaves  in  Autumn.  The  tree  Avill 
be  bare  as  a  gallows  ere  long,  if  these  rough 
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winds  keep  on  blowing.  If  only  things 
would  atnuse  me  as  of  old  !  If  there  was  still 
excitement  in  play,  and  forgetfulness  in 
wine,  and  novelty  in  travel !  But  there  is 
none — and  all  things  alike  are  '  flat,  stale, 
and  unprofitable.'  The  truth  is,  Damon,  I 
want  but  one  thing — and  wanting  that,  lack 
all." 

Here  is  one  more  extract,  and  it  shall 
be  the  last:  — 

"You  ask  me  how  I  pass  my  daN's — in 
truth,  wearily  enough.  I  I'ise  with  the  dawn, 
but  that  is  not  very  early  in  September;  and 
I  ride  for  a  couple  of  hours  before  break- 
fast. After  bi'eakfast  I  play  billiards  in  some 
public  room,  consume  endless  pipes,  read 
the  papers,  and  so  on.  Later  in  the  day  I 
scowl  through  a  picture-gallery,  or  a  string 
of  studios  ;  or  take  a  pull  up  the  river  ;  or 
start  off  upon  a  long,  solitary  objectless  walk 
through  miles  and  miles  of  forest.  Then 
comes  dinner — the  inevitable,  insufferable,  in- 
terminable German  table-d'hote  dinner — and 
then  there  is  tlie  evenino;  to  be  ffot  through 
somehow  !     Now  and  then  I  drop  in  at  a 
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theatre,  but  generally  take  refuge  in  some 
plebeian  Lust  Garten  or  Beer  Hall,  where, 
amid  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke,  one  may 
listen  to  the  best  part-singing  and  Zitter- 
playing  in  Europe.  And  so  my  days  drag 
by — who  but  myself  knows  how  slowly  ? 
Truly,  Damon,  there  comes  to  every  one  of 
us,  sooner  or  later,  a  time  when  Ave  say  of 
life  as  Christopher  Sly  said  of  the  comedy — 
'  'Tis  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  Would 
'twere  done !'" 
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CHAPTER  11. 

The  Vicomte  de  Caylus. 

|T  was  after  receiving  the  last  of  these 
letters  that  I  hazarded  a  third 
visit  to  Madame  de  Courcelles. 
This  time,  I  ventured  to  present  myself  at 
her  door  about  midday,  and  was  at  once 
ushered  upstairs  into  a  drawing-room  look- 
ing out  on  the  Rue  Castellane. 

Seeing  her  open  work-table,  with  the 
empty  chair  and  footstool  beside  it,  I  thought 
at  the  first  glance  that  I  was  alone  in  the 
room,  when  a  muttered  "  Sacr-r-r-re  !  Down, 
Bijou !"  made  me  aware  of  a  gentleman  ex- 
tended at  full  length  upon  a  sofa  near  the 
fireplace,  and  of  a  vicious-looking  Spitz 
crouched  beneath  it. 
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The  gentleman  lifted  his  head  from  the 
sofo-cushion ;  stared  at  me ;  bowed  care- 
lessly ;  got  upon  his  feet ;  and,  seizing  the 
poker,  lunged  savagely  at  the  fire,  as  if  he 
had  a  spite  against  it,  and  would  have  put 
it  out,  if  he  could.  This  done,  he  yawned 
aloud,  flung  himself  into  the  nearest  easy- 
chair,  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  More  coals,  Henri,"  he  said,  imperiously; 
"  and — stop  !  a  bottle  of  Seltzer-water." 

The  servant  hesitated. 

"  I  don't  think.  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,"  he 
said  "  that  Madame  has  any  Seltzer- water  in 
the  house  ;  but "... 

"  Confound  you  ! — you  never  have  any- 
thing in  the  house  at  the  moment  one  wants 
it,"  interrupted  the  gentleman,  irritably. 

"  I  can  send  for  some,  if  Monsieur  le 
Vicomte  desires  it." 

"  Send  for  it,  then  ;  and  remember,  when 
I  next  ask  for  it,  let  there  be  some  at 
hand." 

"Yes,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte." 

"  And — Henri !" 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte." 
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"  Bid  tliem  be  quick.  I  hate  to  be  kept 
waiting !" 

The  servant  murmured  his  usual  "  Yes, 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte,"  and  disappeared ;  but 
with  a  look  of  such  subdued  dislike  and 
impatience  in  his  face,  as  would  scarcely 
have  flattered  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  had  he 
chanced  to  surprise  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  doo;  had  never  ceased 
growling ;  whilst  I,  in  default  of  something 
better  to  do.  turned  over  the  leaves  of  an 
album,  and  took  advantage  of  a  neighbour- 
ing mirror  to  scrutinise  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  this  authoritative  occupant  of  Ma- 
dame de  Courcelles'  drawing-room. 

He  was  a  small,  pallid,  slender  man  of 
about  thirty-five  or  seven  years  of  age ; 
with  delicate,  effeminate  features,  and  hair 
thickly  sprinkled  with  grey.  His  fingers, 
white  and  taper  as  a  woman's,  were  covered 
with  rings.  His  dress  was  careless,  but  that 
of  a  gentleman.  Glancing  at  him  even  thus 
furtively,  I  could  not  help  observing  the 
worn  lines  about  his  temples,  the  mingled 
languor  and  irritability  of  his  every  gesture ; 
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the  restless  suspicion  of  liis  eye ;  the  hard 
curves  about  his  handsome  mouth. 

"  MiJJe  tonnerres  /"  said  he,  between  his 
teeth,  "  come  out,  Bijou — come  out,  I  say !" 

The  doi2;  came  out  unwillinc^ly  and 
changjed  the  o;rowl  to  a  little  whine  of 
apprehension.  His  master  immediately 
dealt  him  a  smart  kick  that  sent  him 
crouching  to  the  farther  corner  of  the 
room,  where  he  hid  himself  under  a  chair. 

"  I'll  teach  you  to  make  that  noise,"  mut- 
tered he,  as  he  drew  his  chair  closer  to  the 
fire,  and  bent  over  it,  shiveringly.  "  A  yelp- 
ing brute,  that  would  be  all  the  better  for 
hanging." 

'  Having  sat  thus  for  a  few  moments,  he 
seemed  to  grow  restless  again,  and,  pushing 
back  his  chair,  rose,  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow, took  a  turn  or  two  across  the  room, 
and  paused  at  length  to  take  a  book  from 
one  of  the  side-tables.  As  he  did  this,  our 
eyes  met  in  the  looking-glass ;  whereupon 
he  turned  hastily  back  to  the  window  and 
stood  there  whistling,  till  it  occurred  to  him 
to  ring  the  bell  again. 
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"  Monsieur  rang  ?"  said  the  footman, 
once  more  making  his  appearance  at  the 
door. 

"  Mort  de  ma  vie  I  yes.  The  Seltzer 
water." 

"  I  have  sent  for  it,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte." 

"  And  it  is  not  yet  come  ?" 

"  Not  yet,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte." 

He  muttered  something  to  himself,  and 
dropped  back  into  the  chair  before  the  fire. 

"  Does  Madame  de  Courcelles  know  that 
I  am  here  ?"  he  asked,  as  the  servant,  after 
lingering  a  moment,  was  about  to  leave  the 
room. 

"  I  delivered  Monsieur  le  Vicomte's  mes- 
sage, and  brought  back  Madame's  reply," 
said  the  man,  "  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  True — I  had  forgotten  it.  You  may 
go. 

The  footman  closed  the  door  noiselessly, 
and  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  he  was 
recalled  by  another  impatient  peal. 

"  Here,  Henri — have  you  told  Madame 
de  Courcelles  that  this  gentleman  is  also 
waiting  to  see  her  ?" 
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'•  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Vicoiute." 

"  Eh  Men  r 

"  And  Madame  said  she  should  be  down 
in  a  few  moments." 

"  Sacredie !  go  back,  then,  and  inquire 
if"  .  .  .  .         ^ 

"  Madame  is  here." 

As  the  footman  moved  back  respectfully, 
Madame  de  Courcelles  came  into  the  room. 
She  was  looking  perhaps  somewhat  paler, 
but,  to  my  thinking,  more  charming  than 
ever.  Her  dark  hair  was  gathered  closely 
round  her  head  in  massive  braids,  displaying 
to  their  utmost  advantage  all  the  delicate 
curves  of  her  throat  and  chin  ;  while  her 
rich  morning  dress,  made  of  some  dark  ma- 
terial, and  fastened  at  the  throat  by  a  round 
brooch  of  dead  gold,  fell  in  loose  and  ample 
folds,  like  the  drapery  of  a  Roman  ma- 
tron. Coming  at  once  to  meet  me,  she  ex- 
tended a  cordial  hand,  and  said  : — 

"  I  had  begun  to  despair  of  ever  seeing 
you  again.  Why  have  you  always  come 
when  I  was  out  ?" 

"  Madame,"  I  said,  bending  low^  over  the 
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slender  fingers,  that  seemed  to  linger  kindly 
in  my  own,  "  I  have  been  undeservedly  un- 
fortunate." 

"  Remember  for  the  future,"  she  said, 
"  that  I  am  always  at  home  till  niiddav, 
and  after  five." 

Then,  turning  to  her  other  visitor,  she 
said  :  — 

"  Mon  cousin^  allow  me  to  present  my 
friend.  Monsieur  Arbuthnot — Monsieur  le 
Vicomte  Adrien  de  Caylus." 

I  had  suspected  as  much  already.  Who 
but  he  would  have  dared  to  assume  these 
airs  of  insrilence  ?  Who  but  her  suitor  and 
my  friend's  rival  ?  I  had  disliked  him  at 
first  sight,  and  now  I  detested  him.  Whether 
it  was  that  my  aversion  showed  itself  in  my 
face,  or  that  Ma<lame  de  Courcelles'  cordial 
welcome  of  myself  annoyed  him,  I  know  not; 
but  his  bow  was  even  cooler  than  my  own. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  to  see  vou,  Helene," 
said  he,  looking  at  his  watch,  "  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  hour." 

"  I  sent  you  word,  mo7i  cousin.,  that  I  was 
finishing  a  letter  for  the  foreign  post,"  said 
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Madame  de  Courcelles,  coldly,  "  and  that  I 
could  not  come  sooner." 

Monsieur  de  Caylus  bit  his  lip  and  cast  an 
impatient  glance  in  my  direction. 

"  Can  you  spare  me  a  few  moments  alone, 
Helene  ?"  he  said. 

"  Alone,  mon  cousin  V 

"  Yes,  upon  a  matter  of  business." 

Madame  de  Courcelles  sighed. 

"  If  Monsieur  Arbuthnot  will  be  so  indul- 
gent as  to  excuse  me  for  five  minutes,"  she 
replied.     "  This  way,  mon  cousin^ 

So  sajang,  she  lifted  a  dark  green  curtain, 
beneath  which  they  passed  to  a  farther  room 
out  of  sight  and  hearing. 

They  remained  a  long  time  away.  So 
long,  that  I  grew  weary  of  waiting,  and, 
having  turned  over  all  the  illustrated  books 
upon  the  table,  and  examined  every  paint- 
ing on  the  walls,  turned  to  the  window, 
as  the  idler's  last  resource,  and  watched  the 
passers-by. 

What  endless  entertainment  in  the  life- 
tide  of  a  Paris  street,  even  though  but  a 
branch  from   one   of  the  greater  arteries  ! 
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What  colour — what  character — what  anima- 
tion— what  variety  I     Every  third  or  fourth 
man  is  a  blue-bloused  artisan ;  every  tenth, 
a     soldier     in    a    showy    uniform.      Then 
comes  the  grisette  in  her  white  cap  ;  and 
the  lemonade-vendor  with  his  fantastic  pa- 
goda,   slung    like   a   peep-show   across   his 
shoulders ;  and    the   peasant   woman   from 
Normandy,    with    her   high-crowned   head- 
dress ;  and  the  abbe  all  in  black,  with  his 
shovel-hat   pulled  low  over  his   eyes ;   and 
the  mountebank  selling  pencils  and  lucifer- 
matches    to   the  music   of  a  hurdy-gurdy  ; 
and    the  gendarme,   who    is  the  terror   of 
street  urchins ;  and  the  gauiin,  who  is  the 
torment  of  the  gendarme ;  and  the  water- 
carrier,  with  his  cart  and  his  cracked  bugle ; 
and  the  elegant  ladies  and  gentleman,  who 
look  in  at  shop  windows  and  hire   seats  at 
two  sous  each  in  the  Champs  Elysees  ;  and, 
of  course,  the  English  tourist  reading  "Galig- 
nani's    Guide"    as    he   goes    along.      Then, 
perhaps,    a    regiment    marches    past    with 
colours  flying  and  trumpets  braying ;  or  a 
fantastic-looking    funeral    f?oes   bv,    with    a 
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hearse  like  a  four-post  bed  hunpj  with  black 
velvet  and  silver ;  or  the  peripatetic  show- 
man with  his  couipan}^  of  white  rats  estab- 
lishes himself  on  the  pavement  opposite,  till 
admonislicd  to  move  on  by  the  sargent  de 
vilie.  What  an  ever-shifting  panorama ! 
What  a  kaleidoscope  of  colour  and  character! 
What  a  study  for  the  humourist,  the  painter, 
the  poet ! 

Thinking  thus,  and  watching  the  ever- 
flowing  current  as  it  hurried  on  below,  I 
became  aware  of  a  smart  cab  drawn  by  a 
showy  chestnut,  which  dashed  round  the 
corner  of  the  street  and  came  down  the  Rue 
Castellane  at  a  pace  that  caused  every  head 
to  turn  as  it  went  by.  Almost  before  I  had 
time  to  do  more  tlian  observe  that  it  was 
driven  by  a  moustachioed  and  lavender-kid- 
ded gentleman,  it  drew  up  before  the  house, 
and  a  trim  tiger  jumped  down,  and  thun- 
dered at  the  door.  At  that  moment  the 
gentleman,  taking  advantage  of  the  pause  to 
light  a  cigar,  looked  up,  and  I  recognized 
the  black  moustache  and  sinister  counten- 
ance of  Monsieur  de  Simoncourt. 

VOL.  III.  c 
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"  A  gentleman  for  Monsieur  le  Vicomte," 
said  the  servant,  drawing  back  the  green 
curtain  and  opening  a  vista  into  the  room 
beyond. 

"Ask  him  to  come  upstairs,"  said  the  voice 
of  De  Caylus  from  within. 

"  I  have  done  so,  Monsieur  ;  but  he  pre- 
fers to  wait  in  the  cabriolet," 

"  Pshaw  ! — confound  it ! — say  that  I'm 
coming." 

The  servant  withdrew. 

I  then  heard  the  words  "perfectly  safe 
investment — present  convenience — unex- 
pected demand,"  rapidly  uttered  by  Mon- 
sieur de  Caylus ;  and  then  they  both  came 
back  ;  he  looking  flushed  and  angry — she 
calm  as  ever. 

"Then  I  shall  call  on  you  again  to- 
morrow, Helene,"  said  he,  plucking  nerv- 
ously at  his  glove.  "  You  will  have  had 
time  to  reflect.  You  will  see  matters  dif- 
ferently." 

Madame  de  Courcelles  shook  her  head. 

"  Reflection  will  not  change  my  opinion," 
she  said  gently. 
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"  Well,  shall  I  send  Lejeune  to  you  ?  He 
acts  as  solicitor  to  the  company,  and  "... 

'■'' Man  cousin^^''  interposed  the  lady,  "I 
have  already  given  you  my  decision — why 
pursue  the  question  further  ?  I  do  not  wish 
to  see  Monsieur  Lejeune,  and  I  have  no 
speculative  tastes  whatever." 

Monsieur  de  Caylus,  with  a  suppressed 
exclamation  that  sounded  like  a  curse,  rent 
his  glove  right  in  two,  and  then,  as  if  an- 
noyed at  the  self-betrayal,  crushed  up  the 
fragments  in  his  hand,  and  laughed  un- 
easily. 

"  All  women  are  alike,"  he  said,  with  an 
impatient  shrug.  "  They  know  nothing  of 
the  world,  and  place  no  faith  in  those  who 
are  competent  to  advise  them.  I  had  given 
you  credit,  my  charming  cousin,  for  broader 
views." 

Madame  de  Courcelles  smiled  without 
replying,  and  caressed  the  little  dog,  which 
had  come  out  from  under  the  sofa  to  fondle 
round  her. 

"  Poor  Bijou !"  said  she.  "  Pretty  Bijou ! 
Do  you  take  good  care  of  him,  man  cousin  f 

c2 
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"  Upon  my  soul,  not  I,"  returned  De 
Caylus,  carelessly.  "  Lecroix  feeds  him,  I 
believe,  and  superintends  liis  general  edu- 
cation." 

"  Who  is  Lecroix  ?" 

"  My  valet,  courier,  body-guard,  letter- 
carrier,  and  general  factotum.  A  useful 
vagabond,  without  whom  I  should  scarcely 
know  my  right  hand  from  my  left !" 

"  Poor  Bijou  !  I  fear,  then,  your  chance 
of  being  remembered  is  small  indeed  !"  said 
Madame  de  Courcelles,  compassionately. 

But  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  only  whistled 
to  the  dog  ;  bowed  haughtily  to  me  ;  kissed, 
with  an  air  of  easy  familiarity,  before  which 
slie  evidently  recoiled,  first  the  hand  and 
then  the  cheek  of  his  beautiful  cousin,  and 
so  left  the  room.  The  next  moment  I  saw 
liim  spring  into  the  cabriolet,  take  his  place 
beside  Monsieur  de  Simoncourt,  and  drive 
away,  with  Bijou  following  at  a  pace  that 
might  almost  have  tried  a  greyhound, 

"  My  cousin,  De  Caylus,  has  lately  re- 
turned from  Algiers  on  leave  of  absence," 
said  Madame  de  Courcelles,  after  a  few  mo- 
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nients  of  awkward  silence,  during  which  I 
had  not  known  what  to  say.  "You  have 
heard  of  hira,  perhaps  ?" 

"  Yes,  Madame,  I  have  heard  of  Monsieur 
de  Caylus." 

"From  Captain  Dalrymple?" 

"From  Captain  Dalrymple,  Madame; 
and  in  society." 

"  He  is  a  brave  officer,"  she  said,  hesi- 
tatingly, "  and  has  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  this  last  campaign." 

"  So  I  have  heard,  Madame." 

She  looked  at  me,  as  if  she  would  fain 
read  how  much  or  how  little  Dalrymple 
had  told  me. 

"You  are  Captain  Dalrymple's  friend, 
Mr.  Arbuthnot,"  she  said,  presently,  "  and 
I  know  you  have  his  confidence.  You  are 
probably  aware  that  my  present  position 
with  regard  to  Monsieur  de  Cavlus  is  not 
only  very  painful,  but  also  very  difficult." 

"  Madame,  I  know  it." 

"  But  it  is  a  position  of  which  I  have  the 
command,  and  which  no  one  understands  so 
well  as    myself.     To  attempt  to  help   me, 
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would  be  to  add  to  my  embarrassments. 
For  this  reason  it  is  well  that  Captain  Dal- 
rymple  is  not  here.  His  presence  just  now 
in  Paris  could  do  no  good — on  the  con- 
trary, would  be  certain  to  do  harm.  Do 
you  follow  my  meaning,  Monsieur  Arbuth- 
not  ?" 

"  I  understand  what  you  say,  Madame ; 
but  .  .  .  ." 

"  But  you  do  not  quite  understand  why  I 
say  it  ?  Eh  bien,  Monsieur,  when  you  write 
to  Captain  Dalrymple  .  .  .  for  you  write 
sometimes,  do  you  not?" 

"  Often,  Madame." 

"  Then,  when  you  write,  say  nothing  that 
may  add  to  his  anxieties.  If  you  have  reason 
at  any  time  to  suppose  that  I  am  impor- 
tuned to  do  this  or  that ;  that  I  am  annoyed ; 
that  I  have  my  own  battle  to  fight — still,  for 
his  sake  as  well  as  for  mine,  be  silent.  It 
is  my  own  battle,  and  I  know  how  to  fight 
It. 

"Alas!  Madame"  .... 

She  smiled  sadly. 

"Nay,"  she  said,  "  I  have  more  courage 
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than  you  would  suppose;  more  courage  and 
more  will,  I  am  fully  capable  of  bearing 
my  own  burdens  ;  and  Captain  Dalrymple 
has  already  enough  of  his  own.  Now  tell  me 
something  of  yourself  You  are  here,  I  think, 
to  study  medicine.  Are  you  greatly  devoted 
to  your  work  ?     Have  you  many  friends  ?" 

"  I  study,  Madame — not  always  very 
regularly  ;  and  I  have  one  friend." 

"  An  Englishman  ?" 

"  No,  Madame — a  German." 

"  A  fellow-student,  I  presume." 

"  No,  Madame — an  artist." 

*'  And  you  are  very  happy  here  ?" 

"  I  have  occupations  and  amusements ; 
therefore,  if  to  be  neither  idle  nor  dull  is  to 
be  happy,  I  suppose  I  am  happy." 

"Nay,"  she  said  quickly,  "  be  sure  of  it. 
Do  not  doubt  it.  Who  asks  more  from  Fate 
courts  his  own  destruction." 

"  But  it  would  be  difficult,  Madame,  to  go 
through  life  without  desiring  something  bet- 
ter, something  higher — without  ambition, 
for  instance — without  love." 

"Ambition    and    love!"   she    repeated, 
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smiling  sadly.  "  There  speaks  the  man. 
Ambition  first — the  aim  and  end  of  life; 
love  next — the  pleasant  adjunct  to  success  ! 
Ah,  beware  of  both." 

"  But  without  eitlier,  life  would  be  a 
desert." 

"  Life  2.'?  a  desert,"  she  replied,  bitterly. 
"  Ambition  is  its  mirage,  ever  beckoning, 
ever  receding — love  its  Dead  Sea  fruit,  fair 
without  and  dust  within.  You  look  sur- 
prised. You  did  not  expect  such  gloomy 
tlieories  from  me — yet  I  am  no  cynic.  I 
have  lived  ;  I  have  suffered  ;  I  am  a  woman 
— viola  tout.  When  you  are  a  few  years 
older,  and  have  trodden  some  of  the  flinty 
ways  of  life,  you  will  see  the  world  as  I  see 
itJ' 

''  It  may  be  so,  Madame  ;  but  if  life  is  in- 
deed a  desert,  it  is,  at  all  events,  some  satis- 
faction to  know  that  the  dwellers  in  tents 
become  enamoured  of  their  lot,  and,  con- 
tent with  what  the  desert  has  to  give,  desire 
no  other.  It  is  only  the  neophyte  who 
rides  after  the  mira2;e  and  thirsts  for  the 
Dead  Sea  Apple." 
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She  smiled  again. 

"  Ah  !"  she  said,  "  the  gifts  of  the  desert 
are  twofold,  and  what  one  gets  depends 
on  what  one  seeks.  For  some  the  wilder- 
ness has  gifts  of  resignation,  meditation, 
peace ;  for  others  it  has  the  horse,  the  tent, 
the  pipe,  the  gun,  the  chase  of  the  panther 
and  antelope.  But  to  go  back  to  yourself. 
Life,  you  say,  would  be  barren  without  am- 
bition and  love.     What  is  your  ambition  ?" 

"  Nay,  Madame,  that  is  more  than  I  can 
tell  you — more  than  I  know  myself." 

"  Your  profession  .  .  ." 

"  If  ever  I  dream  dreams,  Madame,"  I 
interrupted  quickly,  "  my  profession  has  no 
share  in  them.  It  is  a  profession  I  do  not 
love,  and  which  I  hope  some  day  to  aban- 
don." 

"  Your  dreams,  then  ?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  Vague  —  unsubstantial — illusory  —  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  dreamt!  How  can  I  ana- 
lyse them  ?  How  can  I  describe  them  ?  In 
childhood  one  says — '  I  should  like  to  be  a 
soldier,   and   conquer   the   world ;'    or    'I 
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should  like  to  be  a  sailor,  and  discover  new 
Continents  ;'  or  '  I  should  like  to  be  a  poet, 
and  wear  a  laurel  wreath,  like  Petrarch  and 
Dante ;'  but  as  one  gets  older  and  wiser 
(conscious,  perhaps,  of  certain  latent  energies, 
and  weary  of  certain  present  difficulties  and 
restraints),  one  can  only  wait,  as  best  one 
may,  and  watch  for  the  rising  of  that  tide 
whose  flood  leads  on  to  fortune." 

With  this  I  rose  to  take  my  leave.  Ma- 
dame de  Courcelles  smiled  and  put  out  her 
hand. 

"  Come  often,"  she  said  ;  "  and  come  at 
the  hours  when  I  am  at  home.  I  shall 
always  be  glad  to  see  you.  Above  all,  re- 
member my  caution — not  a  word  to  Cap- 
tain Dalrymple,  either  now  or  at  any  other 
time." 

"  Madame,  you  may  rely  upon  me.  One 
thing  I  ask,  however,  as  the  reward  of  my 
discretion." 

"And  that  one  thing?" 

"Permission,  Madame,  to  serve  you  in 
any  capacity,  however  humble — in  any  strait 
where  a  brother  might  interfere,  or  a  faith- 
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ful  retainer  lay  down  his  life  in  your  ser- 
vice. 

With  a  sweet  earnestness  that  made  my 
lieart  beat  and  my  cheeks  glow,  she  thanked 
and  promised  me. 

"  I  shall  look  upon  you  henceforth,"  she 
said,  "  as  my  knight  sans  peur  et  sans  re- 
proche" 

Heaven  knows  that  not  all  the  lessons  of 
all  the  moralists  that  ever  wrote  or  preached 
since  the  world  began,  could  just  then  have 
done  me  half  such  good  service  as  did  those 
simple  words.  They  came  at  the  moment 
when  I  most  needed  them — when  I  had 
almost  lost  my  taste  for  society,  and  was 
sliding  day  by  day  into  habits  of  more 
confirmed  idleness  and  Bohemianism.  They 
roused  me.  They  made  a  man  of  me.  They 
recalled  me  to  higher  aims,  "  purer  manners, 
nobler  laws."  They  clothed  me,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  toga  virilis  of  a  generous  devotion. 
They  made  me  long  to  prove  myself  "  sans 
peur  /'  to  merit  the  "  sans  reprochey  They 
marked  an  era  in  my  life  never  to  be  for- 
gotten or  eifaced. 
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Let  it  not  be  thought  for  one  moment 
that  I  loved  her — or  fancied  I  loved  her. 
No,  not  so  far  as  one  heart-beat  would 
carry  me  ;  but  I  was  proud  to  possess  her 
confidence  and  her  friendship.  Was  she 
not  Dalrym  pie's  wife,  and  had  he  not  asked 
me  to  watch  over  and  protect  her  ?  Nay, 
had  she  not  called  me  her  knight  and  ac- 
cepted  my  fealty  ? 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  so  invaluable  to  a 
young  man  on  entering  life  as  the  friend- 
ship of  a  pure-minded  and  highly-cultivated 
woman  who,  removed  too  far  above  him  to 
be  regarded  with  passion,  is  yet  beautiful 
enough  to  en2;a2;e  his  admiration  :  whose 
good  opinion  becomes  the  measure  of  his 
own  self  respect ;  and  whose  confidence  is  a 
sacred  trust  only  to  be  parted  from  with 
loss  of  life  or  honour. 

Such  an  influence  upon  myself  at  this 
time  was  the  friendship  of  Madame  de 
Courcelles.  I  went  out  from  her  presence 
that  morning  morally  stronger  than  before, 
and  at  each  repetition  of  my  visit  I  found 
her     influence     strengthen     and    increase. 
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Sometimes  I  luet  Monsieur  de  Caylus,  on 
which  occasions  my  stay  was  ever  of  the 
briefest ;  but  I  most  frequently  found  her 
alone,  and  then  our  talk  was  of  books,  of 
art,  of  culture,  of  all  those  high  and  stirring 
things  that  alike  move  the  sympathies  of  the 
educated  woman  and  rouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  young  man.  She  became  interested 
in  me ;  at  first  for  Dalrymple's  sake,  and  by- 
and-by,  however  little  I  deserved  it,  for  my 
own — and  she  showed  that  interest  in  many 
ways  inexpressibly  valuable  to  me  then  and 
thenceforth.  She  took  pains  to  educate  my 
taste ;  opened  to  me  hitherto  unknown 
avenues  of  study ;  led  me  to  explore  "  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new,"  to  which,  but  for 
her  help,  I  might  not  have  found  my  way 
for  many  a  year  to  come.  My  reading,  till 
now,  had  been  almost  wholly  English  or 
classical ;  she  sent  me  to  the  old  French 
literature — to  the  Chansons  de  Geste ;  to  the 
metrical  romances  of  the  Trouveres  ;  to  the 
Chronicles  of  Froissart,  Monstrelet,  and 
Philip  de  Coniines,  and  to  the  poets  and 
dramatists  that  immediately  succeeded  them. 
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These  books  opened  a  new  world  to  me  ; 
and,  having  daily  access  to  two  fine  public 
libraries,  I  plunged  at  once  into  u  course  of 
new  and  delightful  reading,  ranging  over 
all  that  fertile  tract  of  song  and  history  that 
begins  far  away  in  the  morning  land  of 
mediasval  romance,  and  leads  on,  century 
after  century,  to  the  new  era  that  began 
with  the  Revolution. 

With  what  avidity  I  devoured  those  pic- 
turesque old  chronicles — those  autobio- 
graphies— those  poems,  and  satires,  and 
plays  that  I  now  read  for  the  first  time  ! 
What  evenings  I  spent  with  St.  Simon,  and 
De  Thou,  and  Charlotte  de  Baviere  !  How 
I  relished  Voltaire !  How  I  laughed  over 
Moliere  !  How  I  revelled  in  Montaigne ! 
Most  of  all,  however,  I  loved  tlie  quaint  lore 
of  the  earlier  literature  : — 

"  Old  legends  of  the  monkish  page, 
Traditions  of  the  saint  and  sage, 
Tales  that  have  the  rime  of  age, 
And  Chronicles  of  Eld." 

Nor  was  this  all.  1  had  hitherto  loved 
art  as  a  child  or  a  savage  might  love  it,  ig- 
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norantly,  half-blindly,  without  any  know- 
ledge of  its  principles,  its  purposes,  or  its 
history.  But  Madame  de  Courcelles  put 
into  my  hands  certain  books  that  opened 
my  eyes  to  a  thousand  wonders  unseen  be- 
fore. The  works  of  Vasari,  Nibby,  Winkel- 
man  and  Lessing,  the  aesthetic  writings  of 
Goethe  and  the  Schlegels,  awakened  in  me, 
one  after  the  other,  fresher  and  deeper  reve- 
lations of  beauty. 

I  wandered  through  the  galleries  of 
the  Louvre  like  one  newly  gifted  with 
sioht.  I  haunted  the  Venus  of  Milo  and 
the  Diane  Chasseresse  like  another  Pygma- 
lion. The  more  I  admired,  the  more  I 
found  to  admire.  The  more  I  comprehend- 
ed, the  more  I  found  there  remained  for 
me  to  comprehend.  T  recognised  in  art  the 
Sphinx  whose  enigma  is  never  solved.  I 
learnt,  for  the  first  time,  that  poetry  may  be 
committed  to  imperishable  marble,  and 
steeped  in  unfading  colours.  By  degrees,  as 
I  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  great  thinkers, 
my  insight  became  keener  and  my  percep- 
tions more  refined.      The  symbolism  of  art 
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evolved  itself,  as  it  were,  froiD  below  the 
surface ;  and  instead  of  beholding  in  paint- 
ings and  statues  mere  studies  of  outward 
beauty,  I  came  to  know  them  as  exponents 
of  thought — as  efforts  after  ideal  truth — as 
aspirations  which,  because  of  their  divine- 
ness,  can  never  be  wholly  expressed ;  but 
whose  suggestiveness  is  more  eloquent  than 
all  the  eloquence  of  words. 

Thus  a  great  change  came  upon  my  life 
— imperceptibly  at  first,  and  by  gradual  de- 
grees; but  deeply  and  surely.  To  apply 
myself  to  the  study  of  medicine  became 
daily  more  difficult  and  more  distasteful  to 
me.  The  boisterous  pleasures  of  the  Quartier 
Latin  lost  their  charm  for  me.  Day  by  day 
I  gave  myself  up  more  and  more  passionately 
to  the  cultivation  of  my  taste  for  poetry  and 
art.  I  filled  my  little  sitting-room  with 
casts  after  the  antique.  I  bought  some  good 
engravings  for  my  walls,  and  hung  up  a  copy 
of  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  above  the  table 
at  which  I  wrote  and  read.  All  day  long, 
wherever  I  miglit  be — at  the  hospital,  in  the 
lecture-room,  in  the  laboratory — I  kept  look- 
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ing  longingly  forward  to  the  quiet  evening 
by-and-by  when,  with  shaded  lamp  and  cur- 
tained window,  I  should  again  take  up 
the  studies  of  the  night  before. 

Thus  new  aims  opened  out  before  me,  and 
my  thoughts  flowed  into  channels  ever 
wider  and  deeper.  Already  the  first  effer- 
vescence of  youth  seemed  to  have  died  off 
the  surface  of  my  life,  as  the  "  beaded  bub- 
bles "  die  off  the  surface  of  Champagne.  I 
had  tried  society,  and  wearied  of  it.  I  had 
tried  Bohemia,  and  found  it  almost  as  empty 
as  the  Chaussee  d'Antin.  And  now  that 
life  which  from  boyhood  I  had  ever  looked 
upon  as  the  happiest  on  earth,  the  life  of  the 
student,  was  mine.  Could  I  have  devoted 
it  wholly  and  undividedly  to  those  pursuits 
which  were  fast  becoming  to  rue  as  the  life  of 
my  life,  I  would  not  have  exchanged  my  lot 
for  all  the  wealth  of  the  Rothschilds.  Some- 
what indolent,  perhaps,  by  nature,  indifferent 
to  achieve,  ambitious  only  to  acquire,  I  asked 
nothing  better  than  a  life  given  up  to  the 
worship  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art,  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  to  the  develop- 
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ment  of  taste.  Would  the  time  ever  come 
when  I  might  realize  my  dream  ?  Ah !  who 
could  tell?  In  the  meanwhile  .  .  .  well, 
in  the  meanwhile,  here  was  Paris — here 
were  books,  museums,  galleries,  schools, 
golden  opportunities  which,  once  past,  might 
never  come  again.  So  I  reasoned ;  so  time 
went  on  ;  so  I  lived,  plodding  on  by  day 
in  the  Ecole  de  Medicine,  but,  when  even- 
ing came,  resuming  my  studies  at  the  leaf 
turned  down  the  night  before,  and,  like  the 
visionary  in  "  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine," 
taking  up  my  dream-life  at  the  point  where 
I  had  been  last  awakened. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Guichet  the   Model. 

f 0  the  man  who  lives  alone  and  walks 
about  with  his  eyes  open,  the  mere 
bricks  and  mortar  of  a  great  city 
are  instinct  with  character.  Buildings  be- 
come to  him  like  living  creatures.  The  streets 
tell  him  tales.  For  him,  the  house-fronts 
are  written  over  with  hieroglyphics  which, 
to  the  passing  crowd,  are  either  unseen  or 
without  meaning.  Fallen  grandeur,  preten- 
tious gentility,  decent  poverty,  the  infamy 
that  wears  a  brazen  front,  and  the  crime  that 
burrows  in  darkness — he  knows  them  all  at 
a  glance.  The  patched  window,  the  dingy 
blind,  the  shattered  doorstep,  the  pot  of 
mignonette  on  the  garret  ledge,  are  to  him 
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as  significant  as  tlie  lines  and  wrinkles  on  a 
human  face.  He  grows  to  like  some  houses 
and  to  dislike  others,  almost  without  know- 
ing why — ^just  as  one  grows  to  like  or  dislike 
certain  faces  in  the  parks  and  clubs.  I  re- 
member now,  as  well  as  if  it  were  yesterday, 
how,  during  the  first  weeks  of  my  life  in 
Paris,  I  fell  in  love  at  first  sight  with  a  wee 
maisonnette  at  the  corner  of  a  certain  street 
overlooking  the  Luxembourg  gardens — a 
tiny  little  house,  with  soft-looking  blue  silk 
window-curtains,  and  cream-coloured  jalou- 
sies, and  boxes  of  red  and  white  geraniums 
at  all  the  windows.  I  never  knew  who  liv- 
ed in  that  sunny  little  nest ;  I  never  saw  a 
face  at  any  of  those  windows ;  yet  I  used  to 
go  out  of  my  way  in  the  summer  evenings 
to  look  at  it,  as  one  might  go  to  look  at  a 
beautiful  woman  behind  a  stall  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, or  at  a  Madonna  in  a  shop-win- 
dow. 

At  the  time  about  which  I  write,  there 
was  probably  no  city  in  Europe  of  which 
the  street-scenery  was  so  interesting  as  that 
.of  Paris.  I  have  already  described  the  Quar- 
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tier  Latin,  joyous,  fantastic,  out-at-elbows  ; 
a  world  in  itself  and  by  itself;  unlike  any- 
thing else  in  Paris  or  elsewhere.  But  there 
were  other  districts  in  the  great  city — now 
swept  away  and  forgotten — as  characteristic 
in  their  way  as  the  Quartier  Latin.  There 
was  the  He  de  Saint  Louis,  for  instance — a 
Campo  Santo  of  decayed  nobility — lonely, 
silent,  fallen  upon  evil  days,  and  haunted 
here  and  there  by  ghosts  of  departed 
Marquises  and  Abbes  of  the  vieille  ecole. 
There  was  the  debateable  land  to  the  rear 
of  the  Invalids  and  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
There  was  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  fast 
falling  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  and 
going  the  way  of  the  He  de  Saint  Louis. 
There  was  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Boule- 
vart  d'Aulna}^,  and  the  Rue  de  la  Roquette, 
ghastly  with  the  trades  of  death  ;  a  whole 
Quartier  of  monumental  sculptors,  makers  of 
iron  crosses,  weavers  of  funereal  chaplets,  and 
wholesale  coffin-factors.  And  beside  and 
apart  from  all  this,  there  were  (as  in  all 
great  cities)  districts  of  evil  report  and  ob- 
scure topography — lost  islets  of  crime,  round 
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which  flowed  and  circled  the  daily  tide  of 
Paris  life  ;  flowed  and  circled,  yet  never 
penetrated.  A  dark  arch  here  and  there — 
the  raouth  of  a  foul  alley — a  riverside  vista 
of  gloom  and  squalor,  marked  the  entrance 
to  these  Alsatias.  Such  an  Alsatia  was  the 
Rue  Pierre  Lescot,  the  Rue  Sans  Nora,  and 
many  more  than  I  can  now  remember — 
streets  into  which  no  sane  man  would  ven- 
ture after  nightfall  without  the  escort  of  the 
police. 

Into  the  border  land  of  such  a  neighbour- 
hood— a  certain  congeries  of  obscure  and  laby- 
rinthine streets  to  the  rear  of  the  old  Halles 
— I  accompanied  Franz  Mliller  one  wintry 
afternoon,  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  and 
perhaps  some  ten  days  after  our  evening  in 
the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Denis.  We  were 
bound  on  an  expedition  of  discovery,  and 
the  object  of  our  journey  was  to  find  the 
habitat  of  Guichet  the  model. 

"  I  am  determined  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this  Lenoir  business,"  said  Miiller,  dojz- 
gedly ;  "  and  if  the  police  won't  help  me,  I 
must  help  myself." 
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"  You  have  no  case  for  the  police,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"  So  says  the  chef  de  bureau ;  but  I  am  of 
the  opposite  opinion.  However,  I  shall 
make  my  case  out  clearly  enough  before 
long.  This  Guichet  can  help  me,  if  he  will. 
He  knows  Lenoir,  and  he  knows  something 
against  him ;  that  is  clear.  You  saw  how 
cautious  he  was  the  other  day.  The  diffi- 
culty will  be  to  make  him  speak." 

"  I  doubt  if  you  will  succeed." 

"  I  don't,  mon  cher.  But  we  shall  see. 
Then,  again,  I  have  another  line  of  evidence 
open  to  me.  You  remember  that  orange- 
coloured  rosette  in  the  fellow's  button -hole  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  do." 

"  Well,  now,  I  happen,  by  the  merest 
chance,  to  know  what  that  rosette  means. 
It  is  the  ribbon  of  the  third  order  of 
the  Golden  Palm  of  Mozambique — a  Por- 
tuguese decoration.  They  give  it  to  diplo- 
matic officials,  eminent  civilians,  distin- 
guished foreigners,  and  the  like.  I  know  a 
fellow  who  has  it,  and  who  belongs  to  the 
Portuguese  Legation  here.    Ehhien!  I  went 
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to  him  the  other  day,  and  asked  him 
about  our  said  friend — how  he  came  by  it, 
who  he  is,  where  he  comes  from,  and  so 
forth.  My  Portuguese  repeats  the  name — 
elevates  his  eyebrows — in  short,  has  never 
heard  of  such  a  person.  Then  he  pulls  down  a 
big  book  from  a  shelf  in  the  secretary's 
room — turns  to  a  page  headed  '  Golden 
Palm  of  Mozambique' — runs  his  finger  along 
the  list  of  names — shakes  his  head,  and  in- 
forms me  that  no  Lenoir  is,  or  ever  has 
been,  received  into  the  order.  What  do 
you  say  to  that,  now?" 

"  It  is  just  what  I  should  have  expected  ; 
but  still  it  is  not  a  case  for  the  police.  It 
concerns  the  Portuguese  minister ;  and  the 
Portuguese  minister  is  by  no  means  likely  to 
take  any  trouble  about  the  matter.  But  why 
waste  all  this  time  and  care?  If  I  were 
you,  I  would  let  the  thing  drop.  It  is  not 
worth  the  cost." 

Miiller  looked  grave. 

"  I  would  drop  it  this  moment,"  he  said, 
"  if — if  it  were  not  for  the  girl." 

"  Who  is  still  less  worth  the  cost." 
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"  I  know  it,"  he  replied,  impatiently. 
"  She  has  a  pretty,  sentimental  Madonna 
face ;  a,  sweet  voice  ;  a  gentle  manner — ei 
voila  tout.  I'm  not  the  least  bit  in  love 
with  her  now.  I  might  have  been.  1 
might  have  committed  some  great  folly  for 
her  sake ;  but  that  danger  is  past,  Dieu 
merci!  I  couldn't  love  a  girl  I  couldn't 
trust,  and  that  girl  is  a  flirt.  A  flirt  of  the 
worst  sort,  too — demure,  serious,  conven- 
tional. No,  no  ;  my  fancy  for  the  fair  Marie 
has  evaporated  ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  don't 
relish  the  thought  of  what  her  fate  might 
be  if  linked  for  life  to  an  unscrupulous 
scoundrel  like  Lenoir.  I  must  do  what  I 
can,  my  dear  fellow — I  must  do  what  I  can." 

We  had  by  this  time  rounded  the  Halles, 
and  were  threading  our  way  through  one 
gloomy  by-street  after  another.  The  air  was 
chill,  the  sky  low  and  rainy ;  and  already 
the  yellow  glow  of  an  oil-lamp  might  be  seen 
gleaming  through  the  inner  darkness  of  some 
of  the  smaller  shops.  Meanwhile,  the  dusk 
seemed  to  gather  at  our  heels,  and  to  thicken 
at  every  step. 
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"  You  are  sure  you  know  your  way  ?"  I 
asked  presently,  seeing  Miiller  look  up  at 
the  name  at  the  corner  of  the  street. 

"  Why,  yes ;  I  think  I  do,"  he  answered, 
doubtfully. 

"  Why  not  inquire  of  that  man  just 
ahead  ?"  I  suo^srested. 

He  was  a  square-built,  burly,  shabby-look- 
ing fellow,  and  was  striding  along  so  fast 
that  we  had  to  quicken  our  pace  in  order  to 
come  up  with  him.  All  at  once  Miiller  fell 
back,  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm,  and  said :  — 

"  Stop !  It  is  Guichet  himself  Let  him 
go  on,  and  we'll  follow." 

So  we  dropped  into  the  rear  and  follow- 
ed him.  He  turned  presently  to  the 
right,  and  preceded  us  down  a  long  and 
horribly  ill-favoured  street,  full  of  mean 
cabarets  and  lodging-houses  of  the  poorest 
class,  where,  painted  in  red  letters  on  bro- 
ken lamps  above  the  doors,  or  printed  on 
cards  w^afered  against  the  window  panes, 
one  saw  at  almost  every  other  house,  the 
words,  "/c2  on  loge  la  nuit.'"  At  the  end  of 
this   thoroughfare   our    unconscious    guide 
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plunged  into  a  still  darker  and  fouler  im- 
passe^  hung  across  from  side  to  side  with 
rows  of  dingy  linen,  and  ornamented  in  the 
centre  with  a  mound  of  decaying  cabbage- 
leaves,  potatoe-parings,  oyster-shells,  and  the 
like.  Here  he  made  for  a  large  tumble- 
down house  that  closed  the  alley  at  the 
farther  end,  and,  still  followed  by  ourselves, 
went  in  at  an  open  doorway,  and  up  a  public 
staircase  dimly  lighted  by  a  flickering  oil- 
lamp  at  every  landing.  At  his  own  door  he 
paused,  and  just  as  he  had  turned  the  key, 
Miiller  accosted  him. 

"  Is  that  you,  Guichet  ?"  he  said.  "  Why, 
you  are  the  very  man  I  want !  If  I  had 
come  ten  minutes  sooner,  I  should  have 
missed  you." 

"  Is  it  M'sieur  Miiller  ?"  said  Guichet, 
bending  his  heavy  brows  and  staring  at  us  in 
the  a;loom  of  the  landins;. 

"  Ay,  and  with  me  the  friend  you  saw  tlie 
other  day.  So,  this  is  your  den  ?  May  we 
come  in  ?" 

He  had  been  standing  till  now  with  his 
hand  on  the  key  and  the  closed  door  at  his 
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back,  evidently  not  intending  to  admit  us  ; 
but  thus  asked,  he  pushed  the  door  open, 
and  said,  somewhat  ungraciously  : — 

"It  is  just  that,  M'sieur  Miiller — a  den  ; 
not  fit  for  gentlemen  like  you.  But  you  can 
go  in,  if  you  please." 

We  did  not  wait  for  a  second  invitation, 
but  went  in  immediately.  It  was  a  long, 
low,  dark  room,  w^ith  a  pale  gleam  of  fading 
da3dight  struggling  in  through  a  tiny  window 
at  the  farther  end.  We  could  see  nothing  at 
first  but  this  gleam ;  and  it  was  not  tillGuichet 
had  raked  out  the  wood  ashes  on  the  hearth, 
and  blown  them  into  a  red  glow  with  his 
breath,  that  we  could  distinguish  the  form 
or  position  of  anything  in  the  room.  Then, 
by  the  flicker  of  the  fire,  we  saw  a  low  truckle- 
bed  close  under  the  window ;  a  kind  of 
bruised  and  battered  seaman's  chest  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  ;  a  heap  of  fire-wood  in 
one  corner ;  a  pile  of  old  packing-cases,  old 
sail-cloth,  old  iron,  and  all  kinds  of  rubbish 
in  another ;  a  few  pots  and  pans  over  the 
fire-place  ;  and  a  dilapidated  stool  or  two 
standing  about  the   room.     Avoiding  these 
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latter,  we  set  ourselves  down  upon  the  edge 
of  the  chest ;  while  Guichet,  having  by  this 
time  lit  a  piece  of  candle-end  in  a  tin  sconce 
against  the  wall,  stood  before  us  with  fold- 
ed arras,  and  stared  at  us  in  silence. 

"  I  want  to  know,  Guichet,  if  you  can 
give  me  some  sittings,"  said  Miiller,  by  way 
of  opening  the  conversation. 

"  Depends  on  when,  M'sieur  Miiller," 
growled  the  model. 

"Well — next  week,  for  the  whole  week." 
.  Guichet  shook  his  head.  He  was  engag- 
ed to  Monsieur  Flandriu  la  bos,  for  the  next 
month,  from  twelve  to  three  daily,  and  had 
only  his  mornings  and  evenings  to  dispose 
of;  in  proof  of  which  he  pulled  out  a  greasy 
note-book  and  showed  where  the  agreement 
was  formally  entered.  Miiller  made  a  gri- 
mace of  disappointment. 

"  That  man's  head  takes  a  deal  of  cutting 
off,  mon  ami,''  he  said.  "  Aren't  you  tired  of 
playing  executioner  so  long  ?" 

"  Not  I,  M'sieur.  It's  all  the  same  to  me 
— executioner  or  victim,  saint  or  devil." 

Miiller,  laughing,  offered  him  a  cigar. 
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"  You've  posed  for  some  queer  characters 
in  your  time,  Guichet,"  said  he. 

"Parbleu,  M'sieur!" 

"  But  you've  not  been  a  model  all  your 
life  ?" 

"  Perhaps  not,  M'sieur." 

"  You've  been  a  sailor  once  upon  a  time, 
haven't  you  ?" 

The  model  looked  up  quickly. 

"  How  did  you  know  that  ?"  he  said, 
frowning. 

"  By  a  number  of  little  things — by  this, 
for  instance,"  replied  Miiller,  kicking  his 
heels  against  the  sea-chest;  "by  certain  words 
you  make  use  of  now  and  then  ;  by  the  way 
you  walk  ;  by  the  way  you  tie  your  cravat. 
Que  diable !  you  look  at  me  as  if  you  took 
me  for  a  sorcerer  !" 

The  model  shook  his  head. 

"  I  don't  understand  it,"  he  said,  slowly. 

"  Nay,  I  could  tell  you  more  than  that,  if 
I  liked,"  said  Miiller,  with  an  air  of  mystery. 
"  About  myself?" 
"Ay,  about  yourself,  and  others." 
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Guichet,  having  just  lighted  his  cigar,  for- 
got to  put  it  to  his  lips. 

"What  others?"  he  asked,  with  a  look 
half  of  dull  bewilderment  and  half  of  appre- 
hension. 

Miiller  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Pshaw  !"  said  he ;  "I  know  more  than 
you  think  I  know,  Guichet.  There's  our 
friend,  you  know — he  of  whom  I  made  the 
head  t'other  day  ....  you  remember  ?" 

The  model,  still  looking  at  him,  made  no 
answer. 

"  Why  didn't  you  say  at  once  where  you 
had  met  him,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  mon 
vieux  ?  You  might  have  been  sure  I  should 
find  out  for  myself,  sooner  or  later." 

The  model  turned  abruptly  towards  the 
fire-place,  and,  leaning  his  head  against  the 
mantel-shelf,  stood  with  his  back  towards  us, 
looking  down  into  the  fire. 

"  You  ask  me  why  I  did  not  tell  you  at 
once?"  he  said,  very  slowly. 

"Ay — why  not?" 

"  Why  not  ?  Because — because  when  a 
man  has  begun  to  lead  an  honest  life,  and 
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has  gone  on  leading  an  honest  life,  as  I 
have,  for  years,  he  is  glad  to  put  the  past 
behind  him — to  forget  it,  and  all  belonging 
to  it.  How  was  I  to  guess  you  knew  any- 
thing about — about  that  place  la  has  f " 

"  And  why  should  I  not  know  about  it  ?" 
replied  Muller,  flashing  a  rapid  glance  at 
nie. 

Guichet  was  silent. 

"  What  if  I  tell  you  that  I  am  particularly 
interested  in — that  place  la  has  V 

"  Well,  that  may  be.  People  used  to 
come  sometimes,  I  remember — artists  and 
writers,  and  so  on." 

"Naturally." 

"  But  I  don't  remember  to  have  ever  seen 
you,  M'sieur  Muller." 

"  You  did  not  observe  me,  mon  cher — or 
it  may  have  been  before,  or  after  your  time." 

"Yes,  that's  true,"  replied  Guichet,  pon- 
deringly.  "  How  long  ago  was  it,  M'sieur 
Muller?" 

Muller  glanced  at  me  again.  His  game, 
liitherto  so  easy,  was  beginning  to  grow 
difficult.    , 
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"Eh,  mon  Dieuf  he  said,  indifferently, 
"how  can  I  tell?  I  have  knocked  about 
too  much,  now  here,  now  there,  in  the 
course  of  my  life,  to  remember  in  what  par- 
ticular year  this  or  that  event  may  have 
happened.  I  am  not  good  at  dates,  and 
never  was." 

"  But  you  remember  seeing  me  there  ?" 

"  Have  I  not  said  so?" 

Guichet  took  a  coaple  of  turns  about  the 
room.     He  looked  flushed  and  embarrassed. 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to 
know,"  he  said,  abruptly.  "  Where  was  I  ? 
What  was  I  doing  when  you  saw  me?" 

Mliller  was  at  fault  now,  for  the  first 
time. 

"Where  were  you?"  he  repeated.  "  Why, 
there — where  we  said  just  now.     La  has.'"' 

"  No,  no — that's  not  what  I  mean.  Was 
I  .  .  .  .  was  I  in  the  uniform  of  the  Garde 
Chiourme  ?" 

The  colour  rushed  into  Miiller's  face  as, 
Hashing  a  glance  of  exultation  at  me,  he  re- 
plied : — 
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"Assuredly,  mo7i  ami.  In  that,  and  no 
other." 

The  model  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"  And  Bras  de  Fer  ?"  he  said.  "  Was  he 
working  in  the  quarries  ?" 

"  Bras  de  Fer !  Was  that  the  name  he 
went  by  in  those  days  ?" 

"  Ay — Bras  de  Fer — alias  Coupe-gorge — 
alias  Triphot — alias  Lenoir — alias  a  hundred 
other  names.  Bras  de  Fer  was  the  one  he 
went  by  at  Toulon — and  a  real  devil  he 
was  in  the  Bagnes !  He  escaped  three 
times,  and  was  twice  caught  and  brought  back 
again.  The  third  time  he  killed  one  sen- 
try, injured  another  for  life,  and  got  clear 
off.  That  was  five  years  ago,  and  I  left  soon 
after.  I  suppose,  if  you  saw  him  in  Paris 
the  other  day,  he  has  kept  clear  of  Toulon 
ever  since." 

•'But  was  he  in  for  life?"  said  iilliller, 
eagerly. 

"  Travaux  forces  a  peiyetuite,'"  replied 
Guichet,  touching  his  own  shoulder  signifi- 
cantly with  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand. 

Mliller  sprang  to  his  feet. 
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"Enough,"  he  said.  "That is  all  I  want- 
ed to  know.  Guichet,  man  cher,  I  am  your 
debtor  for  life.  We  will  talk  about  the  sit- 
tings when  you  liave  more  time  to  dispose 
of.     Adieu." 

"But,  M'sieur  MuUer,  you  won't  get  me 
into  trouble !"  exclaimed  the  model,  eagerly. 
"You  won't  make  any  use  of  my  words?" 

"Why,  supposing  I  went  direct  to  the 
Prefecture,  what  trouble  could  I  possibly 
get  you  into,  mon  ami  T  replied  Mliller. 

The  model  looked  down  in  silence. 

"  You  are  a  brave  man.  You  do  not 
fear  the  vengance  of  Bras  de  Fer,  or  his 
friends  ?" 

"  No,  M'sieur— it's  not  that." 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?" 

"M'sieur " 

"  Pshaw,  man  !     Speak  up." 

"  It  is  not  that  you  would  get  me  person- 
ally into  trouble,  M'sieur  Mliller,"  said  Gui- 
chet, slowly.  "  I  aui  no  coward,  I  hope  — 
a  coward  would  make  a  bad  Garde  Cliiourme 
at  Toulon,  I  fancy.  And  I'm  not  an  escap- 
ed/tr^at     But — but,  you  see,  I've  worked 
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my  way  into  a  connection  here  in  Paris,  and 
I've  made  myself  a  good  name  among  the 
artists,  and  ....  and  I  hold  to  that  good 
name  above  everything  in  the  world." 

"  Naturally — rightly.  But  what  has  that 
to  do  with  Lenoir  ?" 

"  Ah,  M'sieur  Miiller,  if  you  knew  more 
about  me,  you  would  not  need  telling  how 
uiucli  it  has  to  do  with  him  !  I  was  not  al- 
ways a  Garde  Chiourme  at  Toulon.  I  was 
])romoted  to  it  after  a  time,  for  good  con- 
duct, you  know,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  But 
— but  I  began  differently — I  began  by  wear- 
ing the  prison  dress,  and  working  in  the 
quarries." 

"  My  good  fellow,"  said  Miiller,  gently, 
"  I  half  suspected  this — I  am  not  surprised  ; 
and  I  respect  you  for  having  redeemed  that 
past  in  the  way  you  have  redeemed  it." 

"  Thank  you,  M'sieur  Miiller ;  but,  you 
see,  redeemed  or  unredeemed,  Id  rather 
be  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  Seine  than 
have  it  rise  up  against  me  now." 

"  We  are  men  of  honour,"  said  Miiller, 
"  and  your  secret  is  safe  with  us.  " 
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"  Not  if  you  go  to  the  Prefecture  and  in- 
forti]  against  Brasde  For  on  mv  words,"  ex- 
claimed  tlie  model,  eagerly.  "  How  can  I 
appear  against  him — Guichet  the  model — 
Guichet  tlie  Garde  Chiourme — Guichet  the 
forqat?  M'sieur  Midler,  I  could  never  hold 
my  head  up  again.  It  would  be  the  ruin  of 
me. 

'"  You  shall  not  appear  against  him,  and 
it  sliall  not  be  the  ruin  of  you,  Guichet," 
said  Milller.  "That  I  promise  you.  Only 
assure  rae  that  what  you  have  said  is  strictly 
correct — that  Bras  de  Fer  and  Lenoir  are 
one  and  the  same  person — an  escaped 
forcdt,  condemned  for  life  to  the  galleys." 

"  That's  as  true,  M'sieur  Muller,  as  that 
God  is  in  Heaven,"  said  the  model,  empha- 
tically. 

"  Then  I  can  prove  it  without  your  testi- 
mony—  I  can  prove  it  by  simply  summoning 
any  of  the  Toulon  authorities  to  identify 
mi. 

"  Or  by  stripping  his  shirt  off  his  back, 
and  showing  the  brand  on  his  left  shoulder," 
said  Guichet.     "  There  you'll  find  it,  T.  F. 
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as  large  as  life — and  if  it  don't  show  at  first, 
just  you  hit  him  a  sharp  blow  with  the  flat 
of  your  hand,  M'sieur  MiiUer,  and  it  will 
start  out  as  red  and  fresh  as  if  it  had  been 
done  only  six  months  ago.  ParhJeu !  I 
remember  the  day  he  came  in,  and  the  look 
in  his  face  when  the  hot  iron  hissed  into  his 
flesh  !  They  roar  like  bulls,  for  the  most 
part ;  but  he  never  flinched  or  spoke.  He 
just  turned  a  shade  paler  under  the  tan,  and 
that  was  all." 

"  Do  you  remember  what  his  crime  was?" 
asked  Miiller. 

Guichet  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  distinctly,"  he  said.  "  I  only  know 
that  he  was  in  for  a  good  deal,  and  had  a 
lot  of  things  proved  against  him  on  his  trial. 
But  you  can  find  all  that  out  for  yourself, 
easily  enough.  He  was  tried  in  Paris,  about 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  it's  all  in  print,  if 
you  only  know  where  to  look  for  it." 

"Then  I'll  find  it,  if  I  have  to  wade 
through  half  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale !" 
said  Miiller.  "  Adieu,  Gnichet — you  have 
done  me  a  great  service,  and  you  may  be 
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sure  I  will  do  nothing  to  betray  you.  Let 
us  shake  hands  upon  it." 

The  colour  rushed  into  the  model's 
swarthy  cheeks. 

"  Comment.^  M'sieur  Muller !"  he  said, 
hesitatingly.  "  You  offer  to  shake  hands 
with  me — after  what  I  have  told  you  ?" 

"Ten  times  more  willing  than  before, 
mon  ami^'  said  Muller.  "  Did  I  not  tell  you 
just  now  that  I  respected  you  for  having  re- 
deemed that  past,  and  shall  I  not  give  my 
hand  where  I  give  my  respect  ?" 

The  model  grasped  his  outstretched  hand 
with  a  vehemence  that  made  Muller  wince 
again. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  deep 
voice.  "  Thank  you.  Death  of  my  life ! 
M'sieur  Miiller,  I'd  go  to  the  galleys  again 
for  you,  after  this — if  you  asked  me." 

"  Agreed.  Only  when  I  do  ask  you,  it 
shall  be  to  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  Mon- 
sieur Bras  de  Fer,  when  he  is  safely  lodged 
again  at  Toulon  with  a  chain  round  his  leg, 
and  a  cannon-ball  at  the  end  of  it," 

And  with  this  Miiller  turned  away  laugh- 
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ingly,  and  I  followed  him  down  the  dimly 
lighted  stairs. 

"  By  Jove  !"  he  said,  "  what  a  grip  the 
fellow  save  me !  I'd  as  soon  shake  hands 
with  the  Commendatore  in  Don  Giovanni," 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Number  Two  Hundred  and  Seven. 


ULLER,  when  he  so  confidently  pro- 
posed to  visit  Bras  de  Fer  in  his 
future  retirement  at  Toulon,  believed 
that  he  had  only  to  lodge  his  information 
with  the  proper  authorities,  and  see  the  whole 
affair  settled  out  of  hand.  He  had  not 
taken  the  bureaucratic  system  into  con- 
sideration ;  and  he  had  forgotten  how  little 
positive  evidence  he  had  to  offer.  It  was 
no  easier  then  than  now  to  inspire  the 
official  mind  with  either  insight  or  decision  ; 
and  the  police  of  Paris,  inasmuch  as  they  in 
no  wise  differed  from  the  police  of  to-day, 
yesterday,  or  to-morrow,  were  slow  to  un- 
derstand, slow  to  believe,  and  slower  still 
to  act. 
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An  escaped  convict?  Monsieur le  Chefdu 
Bureau,  upon  whom  we  took  the  liberty  of 
waiting  the  next  morning,  could  scarcely 
take  in  the  bare  possibility  of  such  a  fact. 
An  escaped  convict  ?  Bah  !  no  convict  could 
possibly  escape  under  the  present  admirable 
system.  Comment!  He  effected  his  escape 
some  years  ago  ?  How  many  years  ago  ?  In 
what  yard,  in  what  ward,  under  what  num- 
ber was  he  entered  in  the  official  books  ? 
For  what  offence  was  he  convicted  ?  Had 
Monsieur  seen  him  at  Toulon? — and  was 
Monsieur  prepared  to  swear  that  Lenoir  and 
Bras  de  Fer  were  one  and  the  same  person  ? 
How  !  Monsieur  proposed  to  identify  a  cer- 
tain individual,  and  yet  was  incapable  of 
replying  to  these  questions  !  Would  Mon- 
sieur be  pleased  to  state  upon  what  grounds 
he  undertook  to  denounce  the  said  individu- 
al, and  what  proof  he  was  prepared  to  pro- 
duce in  confirmation  of  the  same? 

To  all  which  official  catechising,  Miiller, 
who  (wanting  Guichet's  testimony)  had  no- 
thing but  his  intense  personal  conviction  to 
put  forward,  could  only  reply  that  he  was 
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ready  to  pledge  himself  to  the  accuracy  of 
his  infornjation  ;  and  that  if  Monsieur  the 
Chef  du  Bureau  would  be  at  the  pains  to 
call  in  any  Toulon  official  of  a  few  years' 
standing,  he  would  undoubtedl}''  find  that 
the  person  now  described  as  calling  himself 
Lenoir,  and  the  person  commonly  known  in 
the  Bagnes  as  Bras  de  Fer,  were  indeed 
"  one  and  the  same." 

Whereupon  Monsieur  le  Chef — a  pompous 
personage,  with  a  bald  head  and  a  white 
moustache — shrugged  his  shoulders,  smiled 
incredulousl}'^,  had  the  honour  to  point  out 
to  Monsieur  that  the  Government  could  by 
no  means  be  at  the  expense  of  conveying  an 
inspector  from  Toulon  to  Paris  on  so  shadowy 
and  unsupported  a  statement,  and  politely 
bowed  us  out. 

Thus  rebuffed,  Miiller  began  to  despair 
of  present  success ;  whilst  I,  in  default  of 
any  brighter  idea,  proposed  that  he  should 
take  legal  advice  on  the  subject.  So  we 
went  to  a  certain  avocat,  in  a  little  street 
adjoining  the  Ecole  de  Droit,  and  there 
purchased   as    much   wisdom   as   might  be 
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boucrht  for  the  sum  of  five  francs  sterlinor. 
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The  avocat,  happily,  was  fertile  in  sugges- 
tions. This,  he  said,  was  not  a  case  for  a 
witness.  Here  was  no  question  of  appearing 
before  a  court.  With  the  forecjone  offences 
of  either  Leuoir  or  Bras  de  Fer,  we  had 
nothing  to  do ;  and  to  convict  them  of  such 
offences  formed  no  part  of  our  plan.  We 
onlv  sought  to  show  that  Lenoir  and  Bras 
de  Fer  were  in  truth  "  one  and  the  same 
person ;"  and  we  could  only  do  so  upon  the 
authority  of  some  third  party  who  had 
seen  both.  Now  Monsieur  Mliller  had  seen 
Lenoir,  but  not  Bras  de  Fer ;  and  Guichet 
had  seen  Bras  de  Fer,  but  not  Lenoir. 
Here  then  was  the  real  difficulty  ;  and  here, 
he  hoped,  its  obvious  solution.  Let  Guichet 
be  taken  to  some  place  where,  being  himself 
unseen,  he  may  obtain  a  glimpse  of  Lenoir. 
This  done,  he  can,  in  a  private  interview  of 
two  minutes,  state  his  conviction  to  Monsieur 
the  Chef  de  Bureau — voila  tout!  If,  how- 
ever, the  said  Guichet  can  be  persuaded  by 
no  considerations  either  of  interest  or  justice, 
then    another   very   simple   course  remains 
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open.  Every  newly-arrived  convict  in  every 
penal  establishment  throughout  France  is 
photographed  on  his  entrance  into  the 
Bagne,  and  these  photographs  are  duly  pre- 
served for  purposes  of  identification  like  the 
present.  Supposing  therefore  Bras  de  Fer 
liad  not  escaped  from  Toulon  before  tlie 
introduction  of  this  system,  his  portrait 
would  exist  in  the  official  books  to  this  day, 
and  might  doubtless  be  obtained,  if  proper 
application  were  njade  through  an  official 
channel. 

Armed  with  this  information,  and  know- 
ing that  any  attempt  to  induce  Guichet  to 
move  further  in  the  matter  would  be  useless, 
we  then  went  back  to  the  Bureau,  and  with 
much  difficulty  succeeded  in  persuading  M. 
le  Chef  to  send  to  Toulon  for  the  photo- 
grapli.  This  done,  we  could  only  wait  and 
be  patient. 

Brielly,  then,  we  did  wait  and  were 
patient — though  the  last  condition  w^as  not 
easy;  for  even  I,  who  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  sympathise  with  Miiller  in  his 
solicitude  for  the  fair  Marie,  could  not  but 
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feel  a  strange  contagion  of  excitement  in  tliis 
chasse  au  forqdt.  And  so  a  week  or  ten 
days  went  by,  till  one  memorable  afternoon, 
when  Mliller  came  rushing  round  to  my 
rooms  in  hot  haste,  about  an  hour  before 
the  time  when  we  usually  met  to  go  to 
dinner,  and  greeted  me  with — 

"  Good  news,  man  vieux  I  good  news ! 
The  photograph  has  come — and  I  have  been 
to  the  Bureau  to  see  it — and  I  have  identi- 
fied my  man — and  he  will  be  arrested  to- 
night, as  surely  as  that  he  carries  T.  F.  on 
his  shoulder  !" 

"You  are  certain  he  is  the  same?"  I  said. 

"  As  certain  as  I  am  of  my  own  face  wlien 
I  see  it  in  the  looking-glass." 

And  then  he  went  on  to  say  that  a  party 
of  soldiers  were  to  be  in  readiness  a  couple 
of  hours  hence,  in  a  shop  commanding  Ma- 
dame Marot's  door ;  that  he,  Miiller,  was  to 
be  there  to  watch  with  them  till  Lenc^ir 
either  came  out  from  or  went  into  the 
house ;  and  tliat  as  soon  as  he  pointed  him 
out  to  the  Serjeant  in  command,  he  was  to 
be  arrested,  put  into  a  cab  waiting  for  the 
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purpose,    and    conveyed    to    La    Roquette. 

Behold  us,  then,  at  the  time  prescribed, 
lounging  in  the  doorway  of  a  small  shop 
adjoining  the  private  entrance  to  Madame 
Marot's  house  ;  our  hands  in  our  pockets  ; 
our  cigars  in  our  mouths  ;  our  whole  atti- 
tude expressive  of  idleness  and  unconcern. 
The  wintry  evening  has  closed  in  rapidly. 
The  street  is  bright  with  lamps,  and  busy 
with  passers-by.  The  shop  behind  us  is 
quite  dark — so  dark  that  not  the  keenest 
observer  passing  by  could  detect  the  dusky 
group  of  soldiers  sitting  on  the  counter  with- 
in, or  the  gleaming  of  the  musket-barrels 
which  rest  between  their  knees.  The  Ser- 
jeant in  command,  a  restless,  black-eyed, 
intelligent  little  Gascon,  about  five-feet  four 
in  height,  with  a  revolver  stuck  in  his  belt, 
paces  impatiently  to  and  fro,  and  whistles 
softly  between  his  teeth.  The  men,  four  in 
number,  whisper  together  from  time  to  time, 
or  swing  their  feet  in  silence. 

Thus  the  minutes  go  by  heavily ;  for  it  is 
weary  work  waiting  in  tliis  way,  uncertain 
how  long  the  watch  may  last,  and  not  daring 
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to  relax  the  vigilance  of  eye  and  ear  for  a 
single  moment.  It  may  be  for  an  hour,  or  for 
many  hours,  or  it  may  be  for  only  a  few 
minutes — who  can  tell?  Of  Lenoir s  daily 
haunts  and  habits  we  know  nothing.  All 
we  do  know  is  that  he  is  wont  to  be  out  all 
day,  sometimes  returning  only  to  dress  and 
0:0  out  asfain  :  sometimes  not  coming  home 
till  very  late  at  night ;  sometimes  absenting 
himself  for  a  day  and  a  night,  or  two  days 
and  two  nights  together.  With  this  uncer- 
tain  })rospect  before  us,  therefore,  we  wait 
and  watch,  and  watch  and  wait,  counting 
the  hours  as  they  strike,  and  scanning  every 
face  that  gleams  past  in  the  lamplight. 

So  the  first  hour  goes  by,  and  the  second. 
Ten  o'clock  strikes.  The  traffic  in  the  street 
begins  perceptibly  to  diminish.  Shops  close 
here  and  there  (Madame  Marot's  shutters 
have  been  put  up  by  the  boy  in  the  oilskin 
apron  more  than  an  hour  ago),  and  the 
chifonnier,  sure  herald  of  the  quieter  hours 
of  the  night,  flits  by  with  rake  and  lanthorn, 
observant  of  the  gutters. 

The  soldiers  on  the  counter  yawn  audibly 
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from  time  to  time  ;  and  the  serjeant,  who  is 
naturally  of  an  impatient  disposition,  ex- 
claims, for  the  twentieth  time,  with  an  in- 
exhaustible variety,  however,  in  the  choice 
of  expletives : — 

"  Mais,  nom  de  deux  cent  mille  petards  ! 
will  this  man  of  ours  never  come  ?" 

To  which  inquiry,  though  not  directly 
addressed  to  myself,  I  reply,  as  I  have  al- 
ready replied  once  or  twice  before,  that  he 
may  come  immediately,  or  that  he  may  not 
come  for  hours  ;  and  that  all  we  can  do  is 
to  wait  and  be  patient.  In  the  midst  of 
which  explanation,  Mliller  suddenly  lays  his 
hand  on  my  artn,  makes  a  sign  to  the  Ser- 
jeant, and  peers  eagerly  down  the  street. 

There  is  a  man  coming  up  quickly  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way.  For  myself,  I 
could  recognise  no  one  at  such  a  distance, 
especially  by  night ;  but  Miiller  s  keener 
eye,  made  keener  still  by  jealousy,  identifies 
him  at  a  glance. 

It  is  Lenoir. 

He  wears  a  frock  coat  closely  buttoned, 
and  comes  on  with  a  light,  rapid   step,  sus- 
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pecting  nothing.  The  serjeant  gives  the 
word — the  soldiers  spring  to  their  feet — I 
draw  back  into  the  gloom  of  the  shop — and 
only  Miiller  remains,  smoking  his  cigarette 
and  lounging  against  the  door-post. 

Then  Lenoir  crosses  over,  and  Miiller, 
affecting  to  observe  hitn  for  the  first  time, 
looks  up,  and  without  lifting  his  hat,  says 
loudly : — 

"  Comment!  have  I  the  honour  of  saluting 
Monsieur  Lenoir?" 

Whereupon  Lenoir,  thrown  off  his  guard 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  address,  hesitates 
— seems  about  to  reply — checks  himself — 
quickens  his  pace,  and  passes  without  a 
word. 

The  next  instant  he  is  surrounded.  The 
butt  ends  of  four  muskets  rattle  on  the 
pavement— the  Serjeant's  hand  is  on  his 
shoulder — the  Serjeant's  voice  rings  in  his 
ear. 

"  Number  two  hundred  and  seven,  you 
are  my  prisoner  !  " 
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CHAPTER  V; 

Tlie  End  of  Bras  de  Fer. 

ENOIR'S  first  impulse  was  to  struggle 
in  silence ;  then,  finding  escape 
hopeless,  he  folded  his  arms  and 
submitted, 

"  So,  it  is  Monsieur  MuUer  who  has  done 
me  this  service,"  he  said  coldly  ;  but  with  a 
flash  in  his  eye  like  the  sudden  glint  in  the 
eye  of  a  cobra  di  capello.  "  I  will  take  care 
not  to  be  unmindful  of  the  obligation." 

Then,  turning  impatiently  upon  the  Ser- 
jeant : — 

"  Have  you  no  carriage  at  hand  ?"  he 
said,  sharply ;  "  or  do  you  want  to  collect  a 
crowd  in  the  street?" 

The  cab,  however,  which  had  been  wait- 
ing a  few  doors  lower  down,  drove  up  while 
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he  was  speaking.  The  Serjeant  hurried 
him  in  ;  the  half-dozen  loiterers  who  had 
already  gathered  about  us  pressed  eagerly 
forward  ;  two  of  the  soldiers  and  the  Ser- 
jeant got  inside  ;  Miiller  and  I  scrambled 
up  beside  the  driver  ;  word  was  given  "  to 
the  Prefecture  of  Police  ;"  and  we  drove 
rapidly  away  down  the  Rue  du  Faubourg 
St.  Denis,  through  the  arch  of  Louis  Qua- 
torze,  out  upon  the  bright  noisy  Boulevard, 
and  on  throufjh  thoroughfares  as  brilliant 
and  crowded  as  at  midday,  towards  the 
quays  and  the  river. 

Arrived  at  the  Quai  des  Orfevres,  we 
alighted  at  the  Prefecture,  and  were  con- 
ducted throuo;h  a  series  of  ante-rooms  and 
corridors  into  the  presence  of  the  same 
bald-headed  Chef  de  Bureau  whom  we  had 
seen  on  each  previous  occasion.  He  looked 
up  as  we  came  in,  pressed  the  spring  of  a  small 
bell  that  stood  upon  his  desk,  and  growled 
something  in  the  ear  of  a  clerk  who  answered 
the  summons. 

"  Serjeant,"  he  said  pompously,  "  bring 
the  prisoner  under  the  gas-burner." 
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Lenoir,  without  waiting  to  be  brought, 
took  a  couple  of  steps  forward,  and  placed 
himself  in  the  Y\g\\i. 

Monsieur  le  Chef  then  took  out  his  double 
eye-glass,  and  proceeded  to  compare  Le- 
noir's face,  feature  by  feature,  with  a  photo- 
graph which  he  took  out  of  his  pocket-book 
for  the  purpose. 

"  Are  you  prepared,  Monsieur,"  he  said, 
addressing  Miiller  for  the  first  time — "  are 
you,  I  say,  prepared  to  identify  the  prisoner 
upon  oath  ?" 

"  Within  certain  limitations — yes,"  replied 
Muller. 

"  Certain  limitations!"  exclaimed  the  Chef, 
testily.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  '  certain 
limitations'  ?  Here  is  the  man  whom  you 
accuse,  and  here  is  the  photograph.  Are 
you,  I  repeat,  prepared  to  make  your  depo- 
sition before  Monsieur  le  Prefet  that  they 
are  one  and  the  same  person  ?" 

"  I  am  neither  more  nor  less  prepared. 
Monsieur,"  said  Muller,  "  than  you  are  ;  or 
than  Monsieur  le  Prefet,  when  he  has  the  op- 
portunity of  judging.     As   I  have    already 
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had  the  honour  of  informing  j^ou,  I  saw  the 
prisoner  for  the  first  time  about  two  months 
since.  Having  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
living  in  Paris  under  an  assumed  name,  and 
wearing  a  decoration  to  which  he  had  no 
right,  I  prosecuted  certain  inquiries  about 
him.  The  result  of  those  inquiries  led  me 
to  conclude  that  he  was  an  escaped  convict 
from  the  Bagnes  of  Toulon.  Never  having 
seen  him  at  Toulon,  I  was  unable  to  prove 
this  fact  without  assistance.  You,  Monsieur, 
have  furnished  that  assistance,  and  the  proof 
is  now  in  your  hand.  It  only  remains  for 
Monsieur  le  Prefet  and  yourself  to  decide 
upon  its  value." 

"  Give  me  the  photograph,  Monsieur  Mar- 
mot," said  a  pale  little  man  in  blue  specta- 
cles, who  had  come  in  unobserved  from  a 
door  behind  us,  while  Mliller  was  speaking. 

The  bald-headed  Chef  jumped  up  with 
great  alacrity,  bowed*  like  a  second  Sir 
Pertinax,  and  handed  over  the  photograph. 

''The  peculiar  difficulty  of  this  case,  Mon- 
sieur le  Prefet  "  ....  he  began. 

The  Prefet  waved  his  hand. 
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"Thanks,  Monsieur  Marmot,"  he  said,  "  I 
know  all  the  particulars  of  this  case.  You 
need  not  trouble  to  explain  them.  So  this 
is  the  photograph  forwarded  from  Toulon. 
Well — well !  Serjeant,  strip  the  prisoner's 
shoulders." 

A  sudden  quiver  shot  over  Lenoir's  face 
at  this  order,  and  his  cheek  blenched  under 
the  tan ;  but  he  neither  spoke  nor  resisted. 
The  next  moment  his  coat  and  waistcoat 
were  lying  on  the  ground ;  his  shirt,  torn  in 
the  rough  handling,  was  hanging  round  his 
loins,  and  he  stood  before  us  naked  to  the 
waist,  lean,  brown,  muscular — a  torso  of  an 
athlete  done  in  bronze. 

We  pressed  round  eagerly.  Monsieur  le 
Chef  put  up  his  double  eye-glass  ;  Monsieur 
le  Prefet  took  off  his  blue  spectacles. 

"  So — so,"  he  said,  pointing  with  the  end 
of  his  glasses  towards  a  whitish,  indefinite 
kind  of  scar  on  Lenoir's  left  shoulder,  "  here 
is  a  mark  like  a  burn.     Is  this  the  brand  ?" 

The  Serjeant  nodded. 

"Via,  M'sieur  le  Prefet!"  he  said,  and 
struck  the  spot  smartly  with  his  open  palm. 
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Instantly  the  smitten  place  turned  livid, 
while  from  the  midst  of  it,  like  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall,  the  fatal  letters  T.  F. 
sprang  out  in  characters  of  fire. 

Lenoir  flashed  a  savage  glance  upon  us, 
and  checked  the  imprecation  that  rose  to 
his  lips.  Monsieur  le  Prefet,  with  a  little 
nod  of  satisfaction,  put  on  his  glasses  again, 
went  over  to  the  table,  took  out  a  printed 
form  from  a  certain  drawer,  dipped  a  pen  in 
the  ink,  and  said  : — 

"  Serjeant,  you  will  take  this  order,  and 
convey  Number  Two  Hundred  and  Seven 
to  the  Bicetre,  there  to  remain  till  Thursday 
next,  when  he  will  be  drafted  back  to  Tou- 
lon by  the  convict  train,  which  leaves  two 
hours  after  midnight.  Monsieur  Muller,  the 
Government  is  indebted  to  you  for  the 
assistance  you  have  rendered  the  executive 
in  this  matter.  You  are  probably  aware 
that  the  prisoner  is  a  notorious  criminal, 
guilty  of  one  proved  murder,  and  several 
cases  of  forgery,  card-sharping,  and  the  like. 
The  Government  is  also  indebted  to  Monsieur 
Marmot "  (here  he  inclined  his  head  to  the 
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bald-headed  Chef),  "  who  has  acted  with  his 
usual  zeal  and  intelligence." 

Monsieur  Marmot,  murmuring  profuse 
thanks,  bowed  and  bowed  again,  and  fol- 
lowed Monsieur  le  Prefet  obsequiously  to 
the  door.  On  the  threshold,  the  great  little 
man  paused,  turned,  and  said  very  quiet- 
ly:  "You  understand,  serjeant,  this  prisoner 
does  not  escape  again  ;"  and  so  vanished, 
leaving  i\Ionsieur  Marmot  still  bowing  in  the 
doorway. 

Then  the  serjeant  hurried  on  Lenoir's  coat 
and  waistcoat,  clapped  a  pair  of  handcuffs  on 
his  wrists,  thrust  his  hat  on  his  head,  and 
prepared  to  be  gone;  Monsieur,  the  bald- 
headed,  looking  on,  meanwhile,  with  the 
utmost  complacency,  as  if  taking  to  himself 
all  the  merit  of  discovery  and  capture. 

"Pardon,  Messieurs,"  said  the  serjeant, 
when  all  was  ready.  "  Pardon — but  here 
is  a  fellow  for  whom  I  am  responsible  now, 
and  who  must  be  strictly  looked  after.  I 
shall  have  to  put  a  gendarme  on  the  box 
from  here  to  Bicetre,  instead  of  you  two 
gentlemen." 
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"  All  right,  mon  ami,''  said  Mliller.  "  I 
suppose  we  should  not  have  been  admitted 
if  we  had  gone  with  you  ?" 

"Nay,  I  could  pass  you  in,  Messieurs,  if 
you  cared  to  see  the  affair  to  the  end,  and 
followed  in  another  Jiacre.'' 

So  we  said  we  would  see  it  to  the  end, 
and  following  the  prisoner  and  his  guard 
through  all  the  rooms  and  corridors  by 
which  we  had  come,  picked  up  a  second  cab 
on  the  Quai  des  Orfevres,  just  outside  the 
Prefecture  of  Police. 

It  was  now  close  upon  midnight.  The  sky 
was  flecked  with  driving  clouds.  The  moon 
had  just  risen  above  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame,  The  quays  were  silent  and  de- 
serted. The  river  hurried  along,  swirling 
and  turbulent.  The  Serjeant's  cab  led  the 
way,  and  the  driver,  instead  of  turning  back 
towards  the  Pont  Neuf,  followed  the  line  of 
the  quays  along  the  southern  bank  of  the 
He  de  la  Cite ;  passing  the  Morgue — a  mass 
of  sinister  shadow  ;  passing  the  Hotel  Dieu  ; 
traversing  the  Parvis  Notre  Dame ;  and 
making  for  the  long  bridge,  then  called  the 
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Pont  Louis  Philippe,  which  connects  the 
two  river-islands  with  the  northern  half  of 
Paris. 

"  It  is  a  wild-looking  night,"  said  Mliller, 
as  we  drove  under  the  mountainous  shadow 
of  Notre  Dame  and  came  out  again  in  sight 
of  the  river. 

"And  it  is  a  wild  business  to  be  out 
upon,"  I  added.  "  I  wonder  if  this  is  the  end 
of  it?" 

The  words  were  scarcely  past  my  lips 
when  the  door  of  the  cab  ahead  flew  sud- 
denly open,  and  a  swift  something,  more 
like  a  shadow  than  a  man,  darted  across  the 
moonlight,  sprang  upon  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge,  and  disappeared  ! 

In  an  instant  we  were  all  out — all  rushing 
to  and  fro — all  shouting — all  wild  with  sur- 
prise and  confusion. 

"  One  man  to  the  Pont  d'Arcole !"  thun- 
dered the  Serjeant,  running  along  the  para- 
pet, revolver  in  hand.  "  One  to  the  Quai 
Bourbon  ! — one  to  the  Pont  de  la  Cite  ! 
Watch  up  stream  and  down !  The  moment 
he  shows  his  head  above  water,  fire !" 
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"  But,  in  heaven's  name,  how  did  he 
escape?"  exclaimed  Miiller. 

"  Grand  Dieu!  who  can  tell — unless  he  is 
the  very  devil  ?"  cried  the  serjeant,  dis- 
tractedly. "  The  handcuffs  were  on  the 
floor,  the  door  was  open,  and  he  was  gone 
in  a  breath  !     Hold  !     What's  that  ?" 

The  soldier  on  the  Pont  de  la  Cite  gave  a 
shout  and  fired.  There  was  a  splash — a 
plunge — a  rush  to  the  opposite  parapet. 

"There  he  goes  !" 

"  Where  ?" 

"  He  has  dived  aojain  !" 

"Look — look  yonder — between  the  float- 
ing-bath and  the  bank  !" 

The  Serjeant  stood  motionless,  his  revolver 
ready  cocked — the  water  swirled  and  eddied, 
eddied  and  parted — a  dark  dot  rose  for  a 
second  to  the  surface  ! 

Three  shots  fired  at  the  same  moment 
(one  by  the  serjeant,  two  by  the  soldiers) 
rang  sharply  through  the  air,  and  were 
echoed  with  startling  suddenness  again  and 
again  from  the  buttressed  walls  of  Notre 
Dame.     Ere  the  last  echo  had  died  away, 
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or  the  last  faint  smoke-wreath  had  faded, 
two  boats  were  pulling  to  the  spot,  and  all 
the  quays  were  alive  with  a  fast-gathering 
crowd.  The  serjeant  beckoned  to  the  gen- 
darme who  had  come  upon  the  box, 

"Bid  the  boatmen  drag  the  river  just 
here  between  the  two  bridges,"  he  said,  "and 
bring  the  body  up  to  the  Prefecture."  Then, 
turning  to  Miiller  and  myself,  "  I  am  sorry 
to  trouble  you  again.  Messieurs,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  must  ask  you  to  come  back  once  more 
to  the  Quai  des  Orfevres,  to  depose  to  the 
facts  which  have  just  happened." 

"  But  is  the  man  shot,  or  has  he  escaped?" 
asked  a  breathless  bystander. 

"  Both,"  said  the  serjeant,  with  a  grim 
smile,  replacing  his  revolver  in  his  belt. 
"  He  has  escaped  Toulon  ;  but  he  has  gone 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Seine  with  something 
like  six  ounces  of  lead  in  his  skull." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Enigma  of  the  Third  Story. 

Who  ever  loved,  that  loved  not  at  first  sight  ? 

Marlowe. 

|N  Paris,  a  lodging-house  (or,  as  they 
prefer  to  style  it,  a  hotel  meuhle)  is 
a  little  town  in  itself;  a  beehive 
swarming  from  basement  to  attic  ;  a  minia- 
ture model  of  the  great  world  beyond,  with 
all  its  loves  and  hatreds,  jealousies,  aspira- 
tions, and  struggles.  Like  that  world,  it 
contains  several  grades  of  society,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  those  who  therein  occupy 
the  loftiest  position  are  held  in  the  lowest 
estimation.  Thus,  the  fifth-floor  lodgers 
turn  up  their  noses  at  the  inhabitants  of  the 
attics  ;  while  the  fifth  floor  is  in  its  turn 
scorned   by  the   fourth,    and  the  fourth  is 
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despised  by  the  third,  and  the  third  by  .the 
second,  down  to  the  magnificent  dwellers 
on  the  premier  eiage,  who  live  in  majestic 
disdain  of  everybody  above  or  beneath 
them,  from  the  grisettes  in  the  garret,  to 
the  concierge  who  has  care  of  the  cellars. 

The  house  in  which  1  lived  in  the  Cite 
Bergere  was,  in  fact,  a  double  house,  and 
contained  no  fewer  than  thirty  tenants,  some 
of  whom  had  wives,  children,  and  servants. 
It  consisted  of  six  floors,  and  each  floor 
contained  from  eight  to  ten  rooms.  These 
were  let  in  single  chambers,  or  in  suites,  as 
the  case  might  be ;  and  on  the  outer  doors 
opening  round  the  landings  were  painted 
the  names,  or  affixed  the  visiting-cards,  of 
the  dwellers  within.  My  own  third-floor 
neighbours  were  four  in  number.  To  my 
left  lived  a  certain  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Lemercier,  a  retired  couple  from  Alsace. 
Opposite  their  door,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
well  staircase,  dwelt  one  Monsieur  Cliquot, 
an  elderly  employe  in  some  public  office  ; 
next  to  him,  Signor  Milanesi,  an  Italian 
refugee  who  played  in  the  orchestra  at  the 
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Varietes  every  night,  was  given  to  practising 
the  violoncello  by  day,  and  wore  as  much 
hair  about  his  face  as  a  Skye-terrier.  Last- 
ly, in  the  apartment  to  my  right  resided  a 
lady  upon  whose  door  was  nailed  a  small 
visiting-card  engraved  with  these  words — 


MLLE.  HORTENSE  DUFRESNOY, 

Teacher  of  Languages. 


I  had  resided  in  the  house  for  months 
before  I  ever  beheld  this  Mademoiselle 
Hortense  Dufresnoy.  When  I  did  at  last 
encounter  her  upon  the  stairs  one  dusk 
autumnal  evening,  she  wore  a  thick  black 
veil,  and,  darting  past  me  like  a  bird  on  the 
wing,  disappeared  down  the  staircase  in 
fewer  moments  than  I  take  to  write  of  it. 
I  scarcely  observed  her  at  the  time.  I  had 
no  more  curiosity  to  learn  whether  the  face 
under  that  veil  was  pretty  or  plain  than  I 
cared  to  know  whether  the  veil  itself  was 
Shetland  or  Chantillv.     At  that  time  Paris 
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was  yet  new  to  me :  Madame  de  Marignan's 
evil  influence  was  about  me  ;  and,  occupied 
as  my  time  and  thoughts  were  with  unpro- 
fitable matters,  I  took  no  heed  of  my  fellow- 
lodgers.  Save,  indeed,  when  the  groans  of 
that  much-tortured  violoncello  woke  rae  in 
the  mornincT  to  an  unwelcome  consciousness 
of  the  vicinity  of  Signor  Milanesi,  I  should 
scarcely  have  remembered  that  I  was  not 
the  only  inhabitant  of  the  third  story. 

Now,  however,  that  I  spent  all  my  even- 
ings in  my  own  quiet  room,  I  became,  by 
imperceptible  degrees,  interested  in  the  un- 
seen inhabitant  of  the  adjoining  apartment. 
Sometimes,  when  the  house  was  so  still  that 
the  very  turning  of  the  page  sounded  unna- 
turally loud,  and  the  mere  falling  of  a  cinder 
startled  me,  I  heard  her  in  her  chamber, 
singing  softly  to  herself  Every  night  I  saw 
the  light  from  her  window  streaming  out 
over  the  balcony  and  touching  the  ever- 
greens with  a  midnight  glow.  Often  and 
often,  when  it  was  so  late  that  even  I  had 
given  up  study  and  gone  to  bed,  I  heard  her 
reading  aloud,  or  pacing  to  and  fro  to  the 
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measure  of  her  own  recitations.  Listen  as  I 
would,  I  could  only  make  out  that  these 
recitations  were  poetical  fragments — I  could 
only  distinguish  a  certain  chanted  metre, 
the  chiming  of  an  occasional  rhyme,  the 
rising  and  falling  of  a  voice  more  than  com- 
monly melodious. 

This  vague  interest  gave  place  by-and-by 
to  active  curiosity.  I  resolved  to  question 
Madame  Bouisse,  the  concierge ;  and  as  she, 
good  soul !  loved  gossip  not  wisely,  but  too 
well,  I  soon  knew  all  the  little  she  had  to 
tell. 

Mademoiselle  Hortense,  it  appeared,  was 
the  enigma  of  the  third  story.  She  had 
resided  in  the  house  for  more  than  two 
years.  She  earned  her  living  by  her  labour ; 
went  out  teaching  all  the  day;  sat  up  at 
night,  studying  and  writing  ;  had  no  friends  ; 
received  no  visitors  ;  was  as  industrious  as  a 
bee,  and  as  proud  as  a  princess.  Books 
and  flowers  were  her  only  friends,  and  her 
only  luxuries.  Poor  as  she  was,  she  was 
continually  filling  her  shelves  with  the 
former,  and  supplying  her  balcony  with  the 
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latter.  She  lived  frugally,  drank  no  wine, 
was  singularly  silent  and  reserved,  and  "  like 
a  real  lady,"  said  the  fat  concierge^  "  paid 
her  rent  to  the  minute." 

This,  and  no  more,  had  Madame  Bou'isse 
to  tell.  I  had  sought  her  in  her  own  little 
retreat  at  the  foot  of  the  public  staircase. 
It  was  a  very  wet  afternoon,  and  under 
pretext  of  drying  my  boots  by  the  fire,  I 
stayed  to  make  conversation  and  elicit  what 
information  I  could.  Now  Madame  Bou- 
isse's  sanctuary  was  a  queer,  dark,  stuffy 
little  cupboard  devoted  to  many  heteroge- 
neous uses,  and  it  "  served  her  for  parlour, 
kitchen,  and  all."  In  one  corner  stood  that 
famous  article  of  furniture  which  became 
"  a  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by 
day."  Adjoining  the  bed  was  the  fireplace  ; 
near  the  fireplace  stood  a  corner  cupboard 
filled  with  crockery  and  surmounted  by  a 
grand  ormolu  clock,  singularl}-  at  variance 
with  the  rest  of  the  articles.  A  table,  a 
warming-pan,  and  a  couple  of  chairs  com- 
pletd?k  the  furniture  of  the  room,  which, 
with   all   its  contents,  could   scarcely  liave 
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measured  more  than  eight  feet  square.  On  a 
shelf  inside  the  door  stood  thirty  fiat  candle- 
sticl$;s ;  and  on  a  row  of  nails  just  beneath 
them,  hung  two  and  twenty  bright  brass 
chamber-door  keys — whereby  an  apt  arith- 
metician might  have  divined  that  exactly 
two  and  twenty  lodgers  were  out  in  the 
rain,  and  only  eight  housed  comfortably 
within  doors. 

"  And  how  old  should  you  suppose  this 
lady  to  be  ?"  I  asked,  leaning  idly  against 
the  table  whereon  Madame  Bouisse  was  pre- 
paring an  unsavoury  dish  of  veal  and  garlic. 

The  concierge  shrugged  her  ponderous 
shoulders. 

"  Ah,  bah,  M'sieur,  I  am  no  judge  of 
age,"  said  she. 

"  Well— is  she  pretty  ?" 

''  I  am  no  judge  of  beauty,  either,"  grinned 
Madame  Bouisse. 

"  But,  my  dear  soul,"  I  expostulated, 
*'you  have  eyes  !" 

"  Yours  are  younger  than  mine,  mon 
enfant,'"'  retorted  the  fat  concierge ;  "  and,  as 
I  see  Mam'selle  Hortense  coming  up  to  the 
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door,  I'd  advise  you  to  make  use  of  them  for 
yourself." 

And  there,  sure  enough,  was  a  tall  and 
slender  girl,  dressed  all  in  black,  pausing  to 
close  up  her  umbrella  at  the  threshold  of 
the  outer  doorway.  A  porter  followed  her, 
carrying  a  heavy  parcel.  Having  deposited 
this  in  the  passage,  he  touched  his  cap  and 
stated  his  charge.  The  young  lady  took  out 
her  purse,  turned  over  the  coins,  shook  her 
head,  and  finally  came  up  to  Madame's  little 
sanctuarj'-. 

"  Will  you  be  so  obliging,  Madame  Bou- 
isse,"  she  said,  "  as  to  lend  me  a  piece  of 
ten  sous  ?  I  have  no  small  change  left  in  my 
purse." 

How  shall  I  describe  her?  If  I  say  that 
she  was  not  particularly  beautiful,  I  do  her 
less  than  justice  ;  for  she  was  beautiful,  with 
a  pale,  grave,  serious  beauty,  unlike  the 
ordinar}^  beauty  of  woman.  But  even  this, 
her  beauty  of  feature,  and  colour,  and  form, 
was  eclipsed  and  overborne  by  that  "true 
beauty  of  the  soul "  which  outshines  all  other, 
as  the  sun  puts  out  the  stars. 
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There  was  in  her  face — or,  perhaps,  rather 
in  her  expression — an  indefinable  something 
that  came  upon  me  almost  like  a  memory. 
Had  I  seen  that  face  in  some  forgotten 
dream  of  long  ago  ?  Brown-haired  was  she, 
and  pale,  with  a  brow  "as  chaste  as  ice,  as 
pure  as  snow,"  and  eyes — 

"  In  whose  orb  a  sbadow  lies, 
Like  the  dusk  in  evening  skies !" 

Eyes  lit  from  within,  large,  clear,  lustrous, 
with  a  meaning  in  them  so  profound  and 
serious  that  it  was  almost  sorrowful, — like 
the  eyes  of  Giotto's  saints  and  Cimabue's 
Madonnas. 

But  I  cannot  describe  her — 

"  For  oh,  her  looks  had  something  excellent 
That  wants  a  name !" 

I  can  only  look  back  upon  her  with  "  my 
mind's  eye,"  trying  to  see  her  as  I  saw  her 
then  for  the  first  time,  and  striving  to  recall 
my  first  impressions. 

Madame  Bouisse,  meanwhile,  searched  in 
all  the  corners  of  her  ample  pockets,  turned 
out  her  table-drawer,  dived  into  the  recesses 
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of  her  husband's  empty  garments,  and  peeped 
into  every  ornament  upon  the  chimney-piece; 
but  in  vain.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
ten-sous  piece  to  be  found. 

"  Pray,  M'sieur  Basil,"  said  she,  "  have 
you  one?" 

"One  what?"  I  ejaculated,  startled  out 
of  ray  reverie. 

"  Why,  a  ten-sous  piece,  to  be  sure.  Don't 
you  see  that  Mam'selle  Hortense  is  waiting 
in  her  wet  shoes,  and  that  I  have  been 
hunting  for  the  last  five  minutes,  and  can't 
find  one  anywhere  ?" 

Blushing  like  a  schoolboy,  and  stammer- 
ing some  unintelligible  excuse,  I  pulled  out 
a  handful  of  francs  and  half-francs,  and  pro- 
duced the  coin  required. 

"Z)ame.^"  said  the  concierge.  "This 
comes  of  using  one's  eyes  too  well,  my  young 
Monsieur.  Hem  !  I'm  not  so  blind  but  that 
I  can  see  as  far  as  my  neighbours." 

Mademoiselle  Hortense  had  fortunately 
gone  back  to  settle  with  the  porter,  so  this 
observation  passed  unheard.  The  man  being 
dismissed,  she  came  back,  carrying  the  parcel. 
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It  was  evidently  heavy,  and  she  put  it  down 
on  the  nearest  chair. 

"  I  fear,  Madame  Bouisse,"  she  said,  "that 
I  must  ask  you  to  help  me  with  this.  I  am 
not  strong  enough  to  carry  it  upstairs." 

More  alert  this  time,  I  took  a  step  in  ad- 
vance, and  offered  my  services. 

"Will  Mademoiselle  permit  me  to  take 
it  ?"  I  said.     "  I  am  going  upstairs." 

She  hesitated. 

"Many  thanks,"  she  said,  reluctantl}^, 
"but"  .... 

"  But  Madame  Bouisse  is  busy,"  I  urged, 
"  and  the  ^0^  aw /ez^  will  spoil  if  she  leaves 
it  on  the  fire." 

The  fat  concierge  nodded,  and  patted  me 
on  the  shoulder. 

"Let  him  carry  the  parcel,  Mam'selle 
Hortense,"  she  chuckled.  "  Let  him  carry 
it.  M'sieur  is  your  neighbour,  and  neigh- 
bours should  be  neighbourly.  Besides,"  she 
added,  in  an  audible  aside,  "  he  is  a  hon 
garcon — an  Englishman — and  a  book-student 
like  yourself." 

The  young  lady  bent  her  head,  civilly,  but 
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proudly.  Compelled,  as  it  seemed,  to  ac- 
cept my  help,  she  evidently  wished  to  show 
me  that  I  must  nevertheless  put  forward  no 
claim  to  further  intercourse — not  even  on 
the  plea  of  neighbourhood.  I  understood 
her,  and,  taking  up  the  parcel,  followed  her 
in  silence  to  her  door  on  the  third  story. 
Here  she  paused  and  thanked  me. 

"Pray  let  me  carry  it  in  for  you,"  I  said. 

Again  she  hesitated  ;  but  only  for  an  in- 
stant. Too  well-bred  not  to  see  that  a  re- 
fusal would  now  be  a  discourtesy,  she  un- 
locked the  door,  and  held  it  open. 

The  first  room  was  an  ante-chamber ;  the 
second  a  salon  somewhat  larger  than  my 
own,  with  a  door  to  the  right,  leading  into 
what  I  supposed  would  be  her  bedroom. 
At  a  glance,  I  took  in  all  the  details  of  her 
home.  There  was  her  writing-table  laden 
with  books  and  papers,  her  desk,  and  her 
pile  of  manuscripts.  At  one  end  of  the 
room  stood  a  piano  doing  duty  as  a  side- 
board, and  looking  as  if  it  were  seldom 
opened.  Some  water-colour  drawings  were 
pinned  against  the  walls,  and  a  well-filled 
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book-case  stood  in  a  recess  beside  the  fire- 
place. Nothing  escaped  me — not  even  the 
shaded  reading-lamp,  nor  the  plain  ebony 
time-piece,  nor  the  bronze  Apollo  on  the 
bracket  above  the  piano,  nor  the  sword 
over  the  mantelpiece,  which  seemed  a 
strange  ornament  in  the  study  of  a  gentle 
lady.  Besides  all  this,  there  were  books 
everywhere,  heaped  upon  the  tables,  ranged 
on  shelves,  piled  in  corners,  and  scattered 
hither  and  thither  in  most  admired  disorder. 
It  was,  however,  the  only  disorder  there. 

I  longed  to  linger,  but  dared  not.  Hav- 
ing laid  the  parcel  down  upon  the  nearest 
chair,  there  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do 
but  to  take  my  leave.  Mademoiselle  Du- 
fresnoy  still  kept  her  hand  upon  the  door. 

"  Accept  my  best  thanks,  sir,"  she  said  in 
English,  with  a  pretty  foreign  accent,  that 
seemed  to  give  new  music  to  the  dear  familiar 
tongue. 

"  You  have  nothing  to  thank  rae  for, 
Mademoiselle,"  I  replied. 

She  smiled,  proudly  still,  but  very  sweetly, 
and  closed  the  door  upon  me. 
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I  went  back  to  my  room  ;  it  had  become 
suddenly  dark  and  desolate.  I  tried  to 
read  ;  but  all  subjects  seemed  alike  tedious 
and  unprofitable,  I  could  fix  my  attention 
to  nothing ;  and  so,  becoming  restless,  I 
went  out  again,  and  wandered  about  the 
dusky  streets  till  evening  fairly  set  in,  and 
the  shops  were  lighted,  and  the  tide  of 
passers-by  began  to  flow  faster  in  the  direc- 
tion of  boulevard  and  theatre. 

The  soft  light  of  her  shaded  lamp  stream- 
ed from  her  window  when  I  came  back, 
nor  faded  thence  till  two  hours  after  mid- 
night. I  watched  it  all  the  long  evening, 
stealing  out  from  time  to  time  upon  my 
balcony,  which  adjoined  her  own,  and  wel- 
coming the  cool  night  air  upon  my  brow. 
For  I  was  fevered  and  disquieted,  I  knew 
not  why,  and  my  heart  was  stirred  within 
me,  strangely  and  sweetly. 

Such  was  my  first  meeting  with  Hortense 
Dufresnoy.  No  incident  of  it  has  since 
faded  from  my  memory.  Brief  as  it  was, 
it  had  already  turned  all  the  current  of  my 
life.     I   had  fallen   in   love  at  first  sight. 
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Yes — in  love ;  for  love  it  was — real,  pas- 
sionate, earnest ;  a  love  destined  to  be  the 
master-passion  of  all  my  future  years. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  Chronicle  about  Froissart 


See,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  sought  for  so ! 

Julius  C^sar. 

But  all  be  that  he  was  a  philosophre, 
Yet  hadde  he  but  litel  gold  in  cofre, 
But  all  that  he  might  of  his  frends  hente, 
On  bokes  and  on  lerning  he  is  spente. 

Chaucer. 


lOVE-IN-IDLENESS"  has  passed 
into  a  proverb,  and  lovers,  some- 
how, are  not  generally  supposed 
to  be  industrious.  I,  however,  worked  none 
the  less  zealously  for  being  in  love.  I  ap- 
plied only  the  more  closely  to  my  studies, 
both  medical  and  literary,  and  made  better 
progress  in  both  than  I  had  made  before. 
I  was  not  ambitious ;  but  I  had  many  incen- 
tives to  work.     I  was  anxious  to  satisfy  my 
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father.  I  earnestly  desired  to  efface  every 
unfavourable  impression  from  the  mind  of 
Dr.  Cheron,  and  to  gain,  if  possible,  his 
esteem.  I  was  proud  of  the  friendship  of 
Madame  de  Courcelles,  and  wished  to  prove 
the  value  that  I  placed  upon  her  good 
opinion.  Above  all,  I  had  a  true  and  pas- 
sionate love  of  learning — not  that  love  which 
leadeth  on  to  fame  ;  but  rather  that  self- 
abandoning  devotion  which  exchangeth  will- 
ingly the  world  of  action  for  the  world  of 
books,  and,  for  an  uninterrupted  communion 
with  the  "  souls  of  all  that  men  held  wise," 
bartereth  away  the  society  of  the  living. 

Little  gregarious  by  nature,  Paris  had 
already  ceased  to  delight  me  in  the  same 
way  that  it  had  delighted  me  at  first.  A 
"retired  leisure,"  and  the  society  of  the 
woman  whom  I  loved,  grew  to  be  the  day- 
dream of  my  solitary  life.  And  still,  ever 
more  and  more  plainly,  it  became  evident  to 
me  that  for  the  career  of  the  student  I  was 
designed  by  nature.  Bayle,  Magliabecchi 
of  Florence,  Isaac  Reed,  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
Montaigne — those  were  the  men  whose  lot 
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ill  life  I  envied — those  the  literary  ancho- 
rites in  whose  steps  I  would  fain  have 
followed. 

But  this  was  not  to  be ;  so  I  worked  on, 
rose  early,  studied  late,  gained  experience, 
took  out  my  second  inscription  with  credit, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I 
was  fast  acquiring  the  good  opinion  of  Dr. 
Cheron.  Thus  Christmas  passed  by,  and 
January  with  its  bitter  winds  ;  and  February 
set  in,  bright  but  frosty.  And  still,  without 
encouragement  or  hope,  I  went  on  loving 
Hortense  Dufresnoy, 

My  opportunities  of  seeing  her  were  few 
and  brief.  A  passing  bow  in  the  hall,  or  a 
distant  "  good  evening  "  as  we  passed  upon 
the  stairs,  for  some  time  made  up  the  sura 
of  our  intercourse.  Gradually,  however,  a 
kind  of  formal  acquaintance  sprang  up  be- 
tween us ;  an  acquaintance  fostered  by 
trifles  and  dependent  on  the  idlest,  or 
what  seemed  the  idlest,  casualties.  I  say 
"  seemed,"  for  often  that  which  to  her  ap- 
peared the  work  of  chance  was  the  result  of 
elaborate    contrivance    on    my   part.     She 
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little  knew,  when  I  met  her  on  the  staircase, 
how  I  had  been  listening  for  the  last  hour 
to  catch  the  echo  of  her  step.  She  little 
dreamed  when  I  encountered  her  at  the 
corner  of  the  street,  how  I  had  been  con- 
cealed, till  that  moment,  in  the  cafe  over 
the  way,  ready  to  dart  out  as  soon  as  she 
appeared  in  sight.  I  would  then  affect 
either  a  polite  unconcern,  or  an  air  of 
judicious  surprise,  or  pretend  not  to  lift  my 
eyes  at  all  till  she  was  nearly  past ;  and  I 
think  I  must  have  been  a  very  fair  actor,  for 
it  all  succeeded  capitally,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  she  ever  had  the  least  suspicion 
of  the  truth.  Let  me,  however,  recall  one 
incident  over  which  I  had  no  control,  and 
which  did  more  towards  promoting  our  in- 
tercourse than  all  the  rest. 

It  is  a  cold,  bright  morning  in  February. 
There  is  a  brisk  exhilaration  in  the  air.  The 
windows  and  gilded  balconies  sparkle  in  the 
sun,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  the  frosty  ring 
of  one's  boots  upon  the  pavement.  "It  is  a 
fete  to-day.  Nothing  is  doing  in  the  lecture- 
rooms,  and  I  have  the  whole  day  before  me. 
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Meaning,  therefore,  to  enjoy  it  over  the  fire 
and  a  book,  I  wisely  begin  it  by  a  walk. 

From  the  Cite  Berg^re,out  along  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  Boulevards,  down  past  the 
front  of  the  Madeleine,  across  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  and  up  the  Champs  Elysees  as 
far  as  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  ;  this  is  the  route 
I  take  in  going.  Arrived  at  the  arch,  I 
cross  over,  and  come  back  by  the  same 
roads,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  way.  I 
have  a  motive  in  this.  There  is  a  certain 
second-hand  book-shop  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  which  draws 
me  by  a  wholly  irresistible  attraction.  Had 
I  started  on  that  side,  I  should  have  gone  no 
further.  I  should  have  looked,  lingered, 
purchased,  and  gone  home  to  read.  But  I 
know  ray  weakness.  I  have  reserved  the 
book-shop  for  my  return  journey,  and  now, 
rewarded  and  triumphant,  compose  myself 
for  a  quiet  study  of  its  treasures. 

And  what  a  book-shop  it  is  !  Not  only 
are  its  windows  filled — not  only  are  its  walls 
a  very  perspective  of  learning — but  square 
pillars  of  volumes   are  built  up  on  either 
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side  of  the  door,  and  an  immense  supple- 
mentary library  is  erected  in  the  open  air, 
down  all  the  length  of  a  dead  wall  adjoining 
the  house. 

Here  then  I  pause,  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  one  volume,  reading  the  title  of  another, 
studying  the  personal  appearance  of  a  third, 
and  weighing  the  merits  of  their  authors 
against  the  contents  of  my  purse.  And 
when  I  say  "  personal  appearance,"  I  say 
it  advisedly ;  for  book-hunters,  are  skilled 
Lavaters  in  their  way,  and  books,  like  men, 
attract  or  repel  at  first  sight.  Thus  it 
happens  that  I  love  a  portly  book,  in  a  sober 
coat  of  calf,  but  hate  a  thin,  smart  volume, 
in  a  gaudy  binding.  The  one  promises  to 
be  philosophic,  learnedly  witty,  or  solidly 
instructive  ;  the  other  is  tolerably  certain  to 
be  pert  and  shallow,  and  reminds  me  of  a 
coxcombical  lacquey  in  bullion  and  red  plush. 
On  the  same  principle,  I  respect  leaves  soiled 
and  dog's-eared,  but  mistrust  gilt  edges;  love 
an  old  volume  better  than  a  new ;  prefer  a 
spacious  book-stall  to  all  the  unpurchased 
stores  of  Paternoster  Row  ;  and   buy  every 
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book  that  I  possess  at  second-hand.  Nay, 
that  it  is  second-hand  is  in  itself  a  passport 
to  my  favour.  Somebody  has  read  it  be- 
fore; therefore  it  is  readable.  Somebody 
has  derived  pleasure  from  it  before ;  there- 
fore I  open  it  with  a  student's  sympathy,  and 
am  disposed  to  be  indulgent  ere  I  have 
perused  a  single  line.  There  are  cases, 
however,  in  which  I  incline  to  luxury  of 
binding.  Just  as  I  had  rather  have  my 
historians  in  old  calf  and  my  chroniclers  in 
black  letter,  so  do  I  delight  to  see  my 
modern  poets,  the  Benjamins  of  my  affec- 
tions, clothed  in  coats  of  many  colours.  For 
them  no  moroccos  are  too  rich,  and  no 
"  toolings "  too  elaborate.  I  love  to  see 
them  smiling  on  me  from  the  shelves  of  my 
book-cases,  as  glowing  and  varied  as  the 
sunset  through  a  painted  oriel. 

Standing  here,  then,  to-day,  dipping  first 
into  this  work  and  then  into  that,  I  light 
upon  a  very  curious  and  interesting  edition 
of  Froissart — an  edition  full  of  quaint  en- 
gravings, and  printed  in  the  obsolete  spelling 
of  two  hundred   vears  ago.     The  book   is 
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both  a  treasure  and  a  bargain,  being  marked 
up  at  five  and  twenty  francs.  Only  those 
who  haunt  book-stalls  aud  luxuriate  in  old 
editions  can  appreciate  the  satisfaction  with 
which  I  survey 

"  That  weight  of  wood,  with  leathern  coat  o'erlaid, 
Those  ample  clasps  of  solid  metal  made, 
The  close  press'd  leaves  imclosed  for  many  an  age, 
The  dull  red  edging  of  the  well-filled  page. 
And  the  broad  back,  with  stubborn  ridges  roll'd, 
Where  yet  the  title  stands  in  tarnished  gold  !" 

They  only  can  sympathise  in  the  eager- 
ness with  which  I  snatch  up  the  precious 
volume,  the  haste  with  which  I  count  out  the 
five  and  twenty  francs,  the  delight  with 
which  I  see  the  dealer's  hand  close  on  the 
sum,  and  know  that  the  book  is  legally  and 
indisputably  mine  !  Then  how  lovingly  I 
embrace  it  under  my  arm,  and,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  my  position  as  a  purchaser,  stroll 
leisurely  round  the  inner  warehouse,  still 
courting  that  literary  world  which  (in  a 
library,  at  least)  always  turns  its  back  uJ)on 
its  worshipper ! 

"  Pray,  Monsieur,"  says  a  gentle  voice  at 
the  door,  "  where  is  that  old  Froissart  that 
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I  saw  outside  about   a  "quarter  of  au  hour 
a^o  r 

"Just  sold,  Madame,"  replies  the  book- 
seller, promptly. 

"Oh,  how  unfortunate  ! — and  I  only  went 
home  for  the  money!"  exclaims  the  lady  in 
a  tone  of  real  disappointment. 

Selfishlv  exultant,  I  \\u<i  the  book  more 
closel}',  turn  to  steal  a  glance  at  my  de- 
feated rival,  and  recognise — Mademoiselle 
Dufresnoy. 

She  does  not  see  me.  I  am  standing  in 
the  inner  gloom  of  the  shop,  and  she  is  al- 
ready turning  away.  I  follow  her  at  a 
little  distance ;  keep  her  in  sight  all  the 
way  home ;  let  her  go  into  the  house  some 
few  seconds  in  advance  ;  and  then,  scaling 
three  stairs  at  a  time,  overtake  her  at  the 
door  of  her  apartment. 

Flushed  and  breathless,  I  stand  beside 
her  with  Froissart  in  my  hand, 

"  Pardon,  Mademoiselle,"  I  say,  hurriedly, 
"  for  having  involuntarily  forestalled  you 
just  now.  I  had  just  bought  the  book  you 
wished  to  purchase." 
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She  looks  at  me  with  evident  surprise  and 
some  coldness  ;  but  says  nothing, 

"  And  I  am  rejoiced  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  transferring  it  to  you." 

Mademoiselle  Dufresnoy  makes  a  slight 
but  decided  gesture  of  refusal. 

"  I  would  not  deprive  you  of  it,  Mon- 
sieur," she  says  promptly,  "  upon  any  con- 
sideration." 

"  But,  Mademoiselle,  unless  you  allow 
me  to  relinquish  it  in  your  favour,  I  beg  to 
assure  you  that  I  shall  take  the  book  back 
to  the  bookseller  and  exchange  it  for  sonie 
other." 

"  I  cannot  conceive  why  you  should  do 
that,  Monsieur." 

"  In  order,  Mademoiselle,  that  you  may 
still  have  it  in  your  power  to  become  the 
purchaser." 

'•  And  yet  you  wished  to  possess'  the 
book,  or  you  would  not  have  bought  it." 

"  I  would  not  have  bouglit  it,  Mademoi- 
selle, if  I  liad  known  that  I  should  disap- 
point a — a  lady  by  doing  so." 

I  was  on   the  point  of  saying  "  if  I  had 
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known  that  I  should  disappoint  you  by  do- 
ing so,"  but  hesitated,  and  checked  myself 
in  time. 

A  half-mocking  smile  flitted  across  her 
lips. 

"Monsieur  is  too  self-sacrificing,"  she 
said.  "  Had  I  first  bought  the  book,  I 
should  have  kept  it — being  a  woman.  Re- 
verse the  case  as  you  will,  and  show  me  any 
just  reason  why  you  should  not  do  the  same 
— being  a  man  ?" 

"  Nay,  the  merest  by-law  of  courtesy  .  .  ." 
I  began,  hesitatingly. 

"  Do  not  think  me  ungracious,  Monsieur," 
she  interrupted,  "  if  I  hold  that  these  so- 
called  laws  of  courtesy  are  in  truth  but  con- 
cessions, for  the  most  part,  from  the  strength 
of  your  sex  to  the  weakness  of  ours." 

"  Eh  bien,  Mademoiselle — what  then  ?" 

"  Then,  Monsieur,  may  there  not  be  some 
women — myself,  for  instance — who  do  not 
care  to  be  treated  like  children  ?" 

"  Pardon,  Mademoiselle,  but  are  yoa 
stating  the  case  quite  fairly?  Is  it  not 
rather  that  we  desire  not  to  efface  the  last 
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lingering  tradition  of  the  age  of  chivalry  — 
not  to  reduce  to  prose  the  last  faint  echoes 
of  that  poetry  which  tempered  the  sword  of 
the  Crusader  and  inspired  the  song  of  the 
Trouvere  ?" 

"Were  it  not  better  that  the  new  age 
created  a  new  code  and  a  new  poetry?" 
said  Mademoiselle  Dufresnoy. 

"  Perhaps ;  but  I  confess  I  love  old  forms 
and  usages,  and  cling  to  creeds  outworn. 
Above  all,  to  that  creed  which  in  the  age  of 
powder  and  compliment,  no  less  than  in  the 
age  of  chivalry,  enjoined  absolute  devotion 
and  courtesy  towards  women." 

"  Against  mere  courtesy  reasonably  exer- 
cised and  in  due  season,  I  have  nothing  to 
say,"  replied  Mademoiselle  Dufresnoy;  "but 
the  half  barbarous  homage  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  as  little  to  my  taste  as  the  scarcely 
less  barbarous  refinement  of  the  Addison 
and  Georgian  periods.  Both  are  alike  un- 
sound, because  both  have  a  basis  of  insin- 
cerity. Just  as  there  is  a  mock  refinement 
more  vulgar  than  simple  vulgarity,  so  are 
there  courtesies  which  humiliate  and  com- 
pliments that  offend." 
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"  Mademoiselle  is  pleased  to  talk  in  para- 
doxes," said  I. 

Mademoiselle  unlocked  her  door,  and 
turning  towards  me  with  the  same  half- 
mocking  smile  and  the  same  air  of  raillery, 
said — 

"  Monsieur,  it  is  written  in  your  English 
histories  that  when  John  le  Bon  was  taken 
captive  after  the  battle  of  Cressy,  the  Black 
Prince  rode  bareheaded  before  him  through 
the  streets  of  London,  and  served  him  at 
table  as  the  humblest  of  his  attendants. 
But  for  all  that,  was  John  any  the  less  a 
prisoner,  or  the  Black  Prince  any  the  less  a 
conqueror  ?" 

"  You  mean,  perhaps,  that  you  reject  all 
courtes}^  based  on  mere  ceremonial.  Let 
me  then  put  the  case  of  this  Froissart  more 
plainl}^ — as  I  would  have  done  from  the 
first,  had  I  dared  to  speak  the  simple  truth." 

"  And  that  is  ...  .  ?" 

"That  it  will  give  me  njore  pleasure  to 
resign  the  book  to  you.  Mademoiselle,  than 
to  possess  it  myself." 

Mademoiselle  Dufresnoy  colours  up,  looks 
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both  haughty  and  amused,  and  ends  by 
laughing. 

"  In  truth,  Monsieur,"  she  says  merrily, 
*'  if  your  pohteness  threatened  at  first  to  be 
too  universal,  it  ends  by  becoming  unneces- 
sarily particular." 

"  Say  rather.  Mademoiselle,  that  you  will 
not  have  the  book  on  any  terms  !"  I  exclaim 
impatiently. 

"  Because  you  have  not  yet  offered  it  to 
me  upon  any  just  or  reasonable  grounds," 

"  Well,  then,  bluntly  and  frankly,  as 
student  to  student,  I  beg  you  to  spare  me 
the  trouble  of  carrying  this  book  back  to 
the  Boulevard.  Yours,  Mademoiselle,  was 
the  first  intention.  You  saw  the  book  be- 
fore I  saw  it.  You  would  have  bought  it 
on  the  spot,  but  had  to  go  home  for  the 
money.  In  common  equity,  it  is  yours.  In 
common  civility,  as  student  to  student,  I 
offer  it  to  you.     Say,  is  it  yes  or  no  ?" 

"  Since  you  put  it  so  simply  and  so  gene- 
rously, and  since  I  believe  you  really  wish 
me  to  accept  your  offer,"  replies  Mademoi- 
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selle  Dufresno}^,   taking  out  her  purse,  "  I 
suppose  I  must  say — yes." 

And  with  this,  she  puts  out  her  hand  for 
the  book,  and  offers  me  in  return  the  sum 
of  five  and  twenty  francs. 

Pained  at  having  to  accept  the  money, 
pained  at  being  offered  it,  seeing  no  way  of 
refusing  it,  and  feeling  altogether  more  dis- 
tress than  is  reasonable  in  a  man  brought 
up  to  the  taking  of  fees,  I  affect  not  to  see 
the  coin,  and,  bowing,  move  away  in  the 
direction  of  ray  own  door. 

"  Pardon,  Monsieur,"  she  says,  "  but  you 
forget  that  I  am  in  your  debt." 

"  And — and  do  you  really  insist  .  .  .  ." 

She  looks  at  me,  half  surprised  and  half 
offended. 

"  If  you  do  not  take  the  money,  Monsieur, 
how  can  I  take  the  book  ?" 

Bowing,  I  receive  the  unwelcome  francs 
in  my  unwilling  palm. 

Still  she  lingers. 

"  I — I  have  not  thanked  you  as  I  ought 
for  your  generosity,"  she  says,  hesitatingly. 
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"  Generosity  !"  I  repeat,  glancing  with 
some  bitterness  at  the  five  and  twenty 
francs. 

"  True  kindness,  Monsieur,  is  neither 
bought  nor  sold,"  says  the  lady,  with  the 
loveliest  smile  in  the  world,  and  closes  her 
door. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

The  Old,  Old  Story. 

What  thing  is  Love,  which  nought  can  countervail '? 
Nought  save  itself — even  such  a  thing  is  Love. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Y  acquaintance  with  Hortense  Du- 
fresnoy  progressed  slowly  as  ever, 
and  not  even  the  Froissart  incident 
went  far  towards  promoting  it.  Absorbed 
in  her  studies,  living  for  the  intellect  only, 
too  self-contained  to  know  the  need  for 
sympathy,  she  continued  to  be,  at  all  events 
for  me,  the  most  inaccessible  of  God's  crea- 
tures. And  yet,  despite  her  indifference,  I 
loved  her.  Her  pale,  proud  face  haunted 
me  ;  her  voice  haunted  me.  I  thought  of 
her  sometimes  till  it  seemed  impossible  she 
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should  not  in  some  way  be  conscious  of  how 
my  very  soul  was  centred  in  her.  But  she 
knew  nothing — guessed  nothing — cared  no- 
thing ;  and  the  knowledge  that  I  held  no 
place  in  her  life  wrought  in  me  at  times  till 
it  became  almost  too  bitter  for  endurance. 

And  this  was  love — real,  passionate,  ear- 
nest ;  the  first  and  last  love  of  my  heart. 
Did  I  believe  that  I  ever  loved  till  now  ? 
Ah  !  no  ;  for  now  only  I  felt  the  God  in  his 
strength,  and  beheld  him  in  his  beauty. 
Was  I  not  blind  till  I  had  looked  into  her 
eyes  and  drunk  of  their  light  ?  Was  I  not 
deaf  till  I  had  heard  the  music  of  her  voice  ? 
Had  I  ever  truly  lived,  or  breathed,  or 
known  delight  till  now  ? 

I  never  stayed  to  ask  myself  how  this 
would  end,  or  whither  it  would  lead  me. 
The  mere  act  of  loving  was  too  sweet  for 
questioning.  What  cared  I  for  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  future,  having  hope  to  live 
upon  in  the  present  ?  Was  it  not  enough 
"  to  feed  for  aye  my  lamp  and  flames  of 
love,"  and  worship  her  till  that  worship  be- 
came a  religion  and  a  i^ite  ? 
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And  now,  longing  to  achieve  something 
which  should  extort  at  least  her  admiration, 
if  not  her  love,  I  wished  I  were  a  soldier, 
that  I  might  win  glory  for  her — or  a  poet, 
that  I  might  write  verses  in  her  praise  which 
should  be  deathless — or  a  painter,  that  I 
might  spend  years  of  my  life  in  copying  the 
dear  perfection  of  her  face.  Ah  !  and  I 
would  so  copy  it  that  all  the  world  should 
be  in  love  with  it.  Not  a  wave  of  her 
brown  hair  that  I  would  not  patiently  fol- 
low through  all  its  windings.  Not  the  ten- 
der tracery  of  a  blue  vein  upon  her  temples 
that  I  would  not  lovingly  render  through  its 
transparent  veil  of  skin.  Not  a  depth  of 
her  dark  eyes  that  I  would  not  study,  "  deep 
drinking  of  the  infinite."  Alas  !  those  eyes, 
so  grave,  so  luminous,  so  stedfast : — 

"  Eyes  not  down-dropt,  not  over-bright,  but  fed 
With  the  clear-pointed  flame  of  chastity," 

— eyes  wherein  dwelt  "  thought  folded  over 
thought,"  what  painter  need  ever  hope  to 
copy  them  ? 

And  still  she  never  dreamed  how  dear 
she  had  grown  to  me.    She  never  knew  how 
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the  very  air  seemed  purer  to  me  because 
she  breathed  it.  She  never  guessed  how 
I  watched  the  light  from  her  window  night 
after  night — how  I  listened  to  every  mur- 
mur in  her  chamber — how  I  watched  and 
waited  for  the  merest  glimpse  of  her  as  she 
passed  by — how  her  lightest  glance  hurried 
the  pulses  through  my  heart — how  her 
coldest  word  was  garnered  up  in  the  trea- 
sure-house of  my  memory !  What  cared 
she,  though  to  her  I  had  dedicated  all  the 
"  book  and  volume  of  my  brain  ;"  hallowed 
its  every  page  with  blazonings  of  her  name  ; 
and  illuminated  it,  for  love  of  her,  with  fair 
images,  and  holy  thoughts,  and  forms  of 
saints  and  angels 

"  Innumerable,  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep  damask'd  wings  ?" 

Ah  me !  her  hand  was  never  yet  out- 
stretched to  undo  its  golden  clasps — her  eye 
had  never  yet  deigned  to  rest  upon  its  re- 
cords. To  her  I  was  nothing,  or  less  than 
nothing — a  fellow-student,  a  fellow-lodger, 
a  stranger. 

And  yet  I  loved   her  "  with   a  love  that 
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was  more  than  love  " — with  a  love  dearer 
than  life  and  stronger  than  death — a  love 
that,  day  after  day,  struck  its  roots  deeper 
and  farther  into  my  very  soul,  never  thence 
to  be  torn  up  here  or  hereafter. 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

On  a  Winters  Evening. 

FTER  a  more  than  usually  severe 
winter,  the  early  spring  came, 
crowned  with  rime  instead  of  prim- 
roses. Paris  was  intensely  cold.  In  March 
the  Seine  was  still  frozen,  and  snow  lay 
thickly  on  the  house-tops.  Quiet  at  all 
times,  the  little  nook  in  which  I  lived  be- 
came monastically  still,  and  at  night,  when 
the  great  gates  were  closed,  and  the  foot- 
steps of  the  passers-by  fell  noiselessly  upon 
the  trodden  snow,  you  might  have  heard  a 
whisper  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the 
other.  There  was  to  me  something  inde- 
scribably delightful  about  this  silent  solitude 
in  the  heart  of  a  great  city. 

Sitting  beside  the  fire  one  evening,  enjoy- 
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iug  the  profound  calm  of  the  place,  attend- 
ing from  time  to  time  to  my  little  coffee- 
pot on  the  hob,  and  slowly  turning  the 
pages  of  a  favourite  author,  I  luxuriate  in  a 
state  of  mind  half  idle,  half  studious.  Leav- 
ing off  presently  to  listen  to  some  sound 
which  I  hear,  or  fancy  I  hear,  in  the  ad- 
joining room,  I  wonder  for  the  twentieth 
time  whether  Hortense  has  yet  returned 
from  her  long  day's  teaching  ;  and  so  rise — 
open  my  window — and  look  out.  Yes ;  the 
light  from  her  reading-lamp  streams  out  at 
last  across  the  snow-laden  balcony.  Heigho ! 
it  is  something  even  to  know  that  she  is 
there  so  near  me — divided  only  by  a  thin 
partition  ! 

Trying  to  comfort  myself  with  this 
thought,  I  close  the  window  again  and 
return  to  my  book,  more  restless  and  ab- 
sent than  before.  Sitting  thus,  with  the 
unturned  leaf  lingering  between  my  thumb 
and  forefinger,  I  hear  a  rapid  footfall  on 
the  stairs,  and  a  musical  whistle  which, 
growing  louder  as  it  draws  nearer,  breaks 
off  at  my  door,  and  is  followed  by  a  pro- 

I  2 
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longed  assault  and  battery  of  the  outer 
panels. 

"Welcome,  noisiest  of  visitors!"!  exclaim, 
knowing  it  to  be  Miiller  before  I  even  open 
the  door.  "You  are  quite  a  stranger. 
You  have  not  been  near  me  for  a  fort- 
night." 

"  It  will  not  be  your  fault,  Signor  Book- 
worm, if  I  don't  become  a  stranger  au  pied 
de  la  lettre,''  replies  he,  cheerily.  "  Why, 
man,  it  is  close  upon  three  weeks  since  you 
have  crossed  the  threshold  of  my  door. 
The  Quartier  Latin  is  aggrieved  by  your 
neglect,  and  the  fine  arts  t'  other  side  of 
the  water  languish  and  are  forlorn." 

So  saying,  he  shakes  the  snow  from  his 
coat  like  a  St.  Bernard  mastiff,  perches  his 
cap  on  the  head  of  the  plaster  Niobe  that 
adorns  my  chimney-piece,  and  lays  aside 
the  folio  which  he  had  been  caj^^rying  under 
his  arm.  I,  in  the  meanwhile,  have  wheel- 
ed an  easy-chair  to  the  fire,  brought  out  a 
bottle  of  Chambertin,  and  piled  on  more 
wood  in  honour  of  my  guest. 

"You  can't  think,"  said  I,  shaking  hands 
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with  him  for  the  second  time,  "  how  glad  I 
am  that  you  have  come  round  to-night." 

"  I  quite  believe  it,"  replied  he.  "  You 
must  be  bored  to  death,  if  these  old  busts 
are  all  the  society  you  keep.  Sacre  nom 
dun  pipe!  how  can  a  fellow  keep  up  his 
conviviality  by  the  perpetual  contemplation 
of  Niobe  and  Jupiter  Tonans  ?  What  do 
you  mean  by  living  such  a  life  as  this  ? 
Have  you  turned  Trappist  ?  Shall  I  head 
a  subscription  to  present  you  with  a  skull 
and  an  hour-glass  ?" 

"  I'll  have  the  skull  made  into  a  drinking- 
cap,  if  you  do.     Take  some  wine." 

Miiller  filled  his  glass,  tasted  with  the  air 
of  a  connoisseur,  and  nodded  approvingly. 

"  Chambertin,  by  the  god  Bacchus  !"  said 
he.  "  Napoleon's  favourite  wine,  and  mine 
— evidence  of  the  sympathy  that  exists  be- 
tween the  truly  great.'' 

And,  draining  the  glass,  he  burst  into  a 
song  in  praise  of  French  wines,  beginning — 

"  Le  Chambertin  rend  joyeux, 
Le  Nuits  rend  infatigable, 
Le  Voluay  rend  amoureux, 
Le  Champagne  rend  amiable. 
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Grisons-nous,  mes  chers  amis, 

L'ivresse 

Vaut  la  richesse ; 
Pour  moi,  des  que  je  suis  gris, 
Je  possede  tout  Paris !" 

"  Oh  hush  !"  said  I,  uneasily  ;  "  not  so 
loud,  pray !" 

''  Why  not  ?" 

"The — the  neighbours,  you  know.  We 
cannot  do  as  we  would  in  the  Quartier 
Latin." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  fellow.  You  don't 
swear  yourself  to  silence  when  you  take 
apartments  in  a  hotel  meuhle  !  You  might 
as  well  live  in  a  penitentiary! — 

'  De  bouchons  faisons  un  tas, 
Et  s'il  faut  avoir  la  goutte, 
Au  moins  que  ce  ne  soit  pas 

Pour  n'avoir  bu  qu'une  goutte !' " 

"  Nay,  I  implore  you  !"  I  interposed  again. 
"The  landlord  ..." 
"  Hang  the  landlord  ! 

'  Grisons-nous ' " 

"  Well,  but — but  there  is  a  lady  in  the 
next  room  ..." 
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Muller  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks. 

"  Allans  done  /"  said  he,  "  why  not  have 
told  the  truth  at  first  ?  Oh,  you  sly  rogue  ! 
You  gaillard  I  This  is  your  seclusion,  is  it  ? 
This  is  your  love  of  learning — this  the  secret 
of  your  researches  into  science  and  art! 
What  art,  pray?  Ovid's  'Art  of  Love,'  I'll 
be  sworn !" 

"  Laugh  on,  pray,"  I  said,  feeling  my  face 
and  ray  temper  growing  hot ;  "  but  that 
lady,  who  is  a  stranger  to  me  "  .  .  .  . 

"  Oh— oh — oh !"  cried  Muller. 

"  Who  is  a  stranger  to  me,"  I  repeated, 
"and  who  passes  her  evenings  in  study, 
must  not  be  annoyed  by  noises  in  my  room. 
Surely,  my  ^dear  fellow,  you  know  me  well 
enough  to  understand  whether  I  am  in  jest 
or  in  earnest." 

Muller  laid  his  hand  upon  my  sleeve. 

"Enough — enough,"  he  said,  smiling 
good-naturedly.  "  You  are  right,  and  I 
will  be  as  dumb  as  Plato.  What  is  the 
ladv's  name." 

"  Dufresnoy, "    I    answered,     somewhat 
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reluctantly.       "  Mademoiselle    Dufresnoy.  " 

"  Ay,  but  her  Christian  name  ?" 

"  Her  Christian  name,"  I  faltered,  more 
reluctant  still.     "  I — I " 

"  Don't  say  you  don't  know,"  said  Muller, 
maliciously.  "  It  isn't  worth  while.  After 
all,  what  does  it  matter?  Here's  to  her 
health,  all  the  same — a  votre  safite.  Made- 
moiselle Dufresnoy  !  What !  not  drink  her 
health,  though  I  have  filled  your  glass  on 
purpose  ?" 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  so  I  took  the 
glass  and  drank  the  toast  with  the  best 
grace  I  could. 

"  And  now,  tell  me,"  continued  my  com- 
panion, drawing  nearer  to  the  fire  and 
settling  himself  with  a  confidential  air  that 
was  peculiarly  provoking,  "  what  is  she  like  ? 
Young  or  old  ?  Dark  or  fair  ?  Plain  or 
pretty  ?" 

"  Old,"  said  I,  desperately.  "  Old  and 
ugly.  Fifty  at  the  least.  Squints  horri- 
bly." 

Then,  thinking  that  I  had  been  a  little 
too  emphatic,  I  added  : — 
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"  But  a  very  ladylike  person,  and  exceed- 
ingly well-informed." 

Mliller  looked  at  me  gravely,  and  filled 
his  glass  again. 

"  I  think  I  know  the  lady,"  said  he. 

"  Indeed  ?" 

"  Yes — by  your  description.  You  forgot 
to  add,  however,  that  she  is  grey." 

"  To  be  sure — as  a  badger." 

"To  say  nothing  of  a  club  foot,  an  im- 
pediment in  her  speech,  a  voice  like  a  raven's, 
and  a  hump  like  a  dromedary's  !  Ah  !  my 
dear  friend,  what  an  amazingly  comic  fellow 
you  are  !" 

And  the  student  burst  again  into  a  peal 
of  laughter  so  hearty  and  infectious  that  I 
could  not  have  helped  joining  in  it  to  save 
my  life. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  when  we  had 
laughed  ourselves  out  of  breath,  "  now  to 
the  object  of  ray  visit.  Do  you  rctneraber 
asking  me,  months  ago,  to  make  you  a  copy 
of  an  old  portrait  that  you  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  in  some  tumble-down  chateau  near 
Montlhery  ?  " 
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"  To  be  sure ;  and  I  have  intended,  over 
and  over  again,  to  remind  you  of  it.  Did 
you  ever  take  the  trouble  to  go  over  there 
and  look  at  it  ?" 

"  Look  at  it,  indeed !  I  should  rather 
think  so — and  here  is  the  proof.  What 
does  3^our  connoisseurship  say  to  it  ?" 

Say  to  it !  Good  heavens !  what  could  I 
say,  what  could  I  do,  but  flush  up  all  sud- 
denly with  pleasure,  and  stare  at  it  without 
power  at  first  to  utter  a  single  word  ? 

For  it  was  like  her — so  like  that  it  might 
have  been  her  very  portrait.  The  features 
were  cast  in  the  same  mould — the  brow, 
perhaps,  was  a  little  less  lofty — the  smile  a 
little  less  cold  ;  but  the  eyes,  the  beautiful, 
lustrous,  soul-lighted  eyes  were  the  same — 
the  very  same ! 

If  she  were  to  wear  an  old-fashioned 
dress,  and  deck  her  fair  neck  and  arms  with 
pearls,  and  put  powder  on  her  hair,  and 
stand  just  so,  with  her  hand  upon  one  of 
the  old  stone  urns  in  the  garden  of  that 
deserted  chateau,  she  would  seem  to  be 
standing  for  the  portrait. 
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Well  might  I  feel,  when  I  first  saw 
her,  that  the  beauty  of  her  face  was  not 
wholly  unfamiliar  to  me!  Well  might  I 
fancy  I  had  seen  her  in  some  dream  of  long 
ago! 

So  this  was  the  secret  of  it — and  this 
picture  was  mine.  Mine  to  hang  before  my 
desk  when  I  was  at  work — mine  to  place  at 
my  bed's  foot,  where  I  might  see  it  on 
first  waking — mine  to  worship  and  adore,  to 
weave  fancies  and  build  hopes  upon,  and 
"  burn  out  the  day  in  idle  phantasies  "  of 
passionate  devotion  ! 

''  Well,"  said  Mliller  impatiently,  "  what 
do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

I  looked  up,  like  one  dreaming. 

"  Think  of  it !"  I  repeated. 

"  Yes — do  you  think  it  like  ?" 

"  So  like  that  it  might  be  her  por  .... 
I  mean  that  it  might  be  the  original." 

"  Oh,  that's  satisfactory.  I  was  afraid 
you  were  disappointed." 

"I  was  only  silent  from  surprise  and 
pleasure." 

"  Well,  however  faithful  the   copy  may 
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be,  you  know,  in  these  things  one  always 
misses  the  tone  of  age." 

"  I  would  not  have  it  look  a  day  older  !" 
I  exclaimed,  never  lifting  my  eyes  from  the 
canvas. 

Mliller  came  and  looked  down  at  it  over 
my  shoulder. 

"  It  is  an  interesting  head,"  said  he.  "  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  introduce  it  into  my 
next  year's  competition  picture." 

I  started  as  if  he  had  struck  me.  The 
thought  was  sacrilege ! 

"  For  heaven's  sake  do  no  such  thing !"  I 
ejaculated. 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  he,  opening  his  eyes  in 
astonishment. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  why — at  least  not  yet  ; 
but  to — to  confer  a  very  particular  obliga- 
tion upon  me,  will  you  waive  this  point  ?" 

Miiller  rubbed  his  head  all  over  with 
both  hands,  and  sat  down  in  the  utmost  per- 
plexity. 

"  Upon  ray  soul  and  conscience,"  said  he, 
"you  are  the  most  incomprehensible  fellow 
I  ever  knew  in  my  life  !" 
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"lam.  I  grant  it.  What  then?  Let 
us  see,  I  am  to  give  you  a  hundred  and  fifty 
francs  for  this  copy  ..." 

"  I  won't  take  it,'  said  Miiller.  "  I  mean 
you  to  accept  it,  as  a  pledge  of  friendship 
and  good-will." 

"  Nay,  I  insist  on  paying  for  it.  I  shall  be 
proud  to  pay  for  it ;  but  a  hundred  and  fifty 
are  not  enough.  Let  me  give  you  three 
hundred,  and  promise  me  that  you  will  not 
put  the  head  into  your  picture !" 

Miiller  laughed,  and  shook  his  own  head 
resolutely. 

"  I  will  give  you  both  the  portrait  and 
the  promise,"  said  he ;  "but  I  won't  take 
your  money,  if  I  know  it." 

"But  .  .  ." 

"  But  I  won't — and  so,  if  you  don't  like 
me  well  enough  to  accept  such  a  trifle  from 
me,  I'll  e'en  carry  the  thing  home  again !" 

And,  snatching  up  his  cap  and  cloak,  he 
made  a  feint  of  putting  the  portrait  back 
into  the  folio. 

"  Not  for  the  world  !"  I  exclaimed,  taking 
possession  of  it  without  further  remonstrance. 
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"  I  would  sooner  part  from  all  I  possess. 
How  can  I  ever  thank  you  enough  ?" 

"  By  never  thanking  me  at  all !  What 
little  time  the  thing  has  cost  me  is  overpaid, 
not  only  by  the  sight  of  your  pleasure,  but 
by  my  own  satisfaction  in  copying  it.  To 
copy  a  good  work  is  to  have  a  lesson  from 
the  painter,  though  he  were  dead  a  hundred 
years  before ;  and  the  man  who  painted 
that  portrait,  be  he  who  he  might,  has 
taught  me  a  trick  or  two  that  I  never  knew 
before.  Sapristi !  see  if  I  don't  dazzle  you 
some  day  with  an  effect  of  white  satin  and 
pearls  against  a  fair  skin !" 

"An  ingenious  argument;  but  it  leaves 
me  unconvinced,  all  the  same.  How  !  you 
are  not  going  to  run  away  already  ?  Here's 
another  bottle  of  Chambertin  waiting  to  be 
opened ;  and  it  is  yet  quite  early." 

"  Impossible  !  I  have  promised  to  meet 
a  couple  of  men  up  at  the  Prado,  and  have, 
besides,  invited  them  afterwards  to  supper." 

"What  is  the  Prado?" 

"The  Prado  !  Why,  is  it  possible  that  I 
have  never  yet  introduced  you  to  the  Prado  ? 
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It's  one  of  the  jolliest  places  in  all  tlie  Quar- 
tier  Latin — it's  close  to  the  Palais  de  Justice. 
You  can  dance  there,  or  practise  pistol- 
shooting,  or  play  billiards,  or  sup — or  any- 
thing you  please.  Everybody  smokes — 
ladies  not  excepted." 

"How  very  delightful !" 

"  Oh,  magnificent !  Won't  you  come 
with  me  ?  I  know  a  dozen  pretty  girls 
who  will  be  delighted  to  be  introduced  to 
you." 

"Not  to-night,  thank  you,"  said  I,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  Well,  another  time  ?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure — another  time." 

"  Well,  good  night." 

"  Good  night,  and  thank  you  again,  a 
thousand  times  over." 

But  he  would  not  stay  to  hear  me  thank 
him,  and  was  half  way  down  the  first  flight 
before  my  sentence  was  finished.  Just  as  I 
was  going  back  into  my  room,  and  about  to 
close  the  door,  he  called  after  me  from  the 
landing. 

"  Hola^  aniigo  !   When  my  picture  is  done, 
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I  mean  to  give  a  bachelor's  supper-party — 
chiefly    students    and    chicards.       Will   you 

n" 

come  r 

"  Gladly." 

"Adieu,  then.  I  will  let  you  know  in 
time." 

And  with  this,  he  broke  out  into  a  frag- 
ment of  Beranger,  gave  a  cheerful  good 
night  to  Madame  Bouisse  in  the  hall,  and 
was  gone. 

And  now  to  enjoy  my  picture.  Now  to 
lock  the  door,  and  trim  the  lamp,  and  place 
it  up  against  a  pile  of  books,  and  sit  down 
before  it  in  silent  rapture,  like  a  devotee 
before  the  portrait  of  his  patron  saint.  Now 
I  can  gaze,  unreproved,  into  those  eyes,  and 
fancy  they  are  hers.  Now  press  my  lips, 
unforbidden,  upon  that  exquisite  mouth,  and 
believe  it  warm.  Ah,  will  her  eyes  ever 
so  give  back  the  look  of  love  in  mine  ? 
Will  her  lips  ever  suffer  mine  to  come  so 
near  ?  Would  she,  if  she  knew  the  treasure 
I  possessed,  be  displeased  that  I  so  wor- 
shipped it  ? 

Hanging   over  it  thus,  and  suffering  my 
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thoughts  to  stray  on  at  their  own  will  and 
pleasure,  I  am  startled  by  the  fall  of  some 
heavy  object  in  the  adjoining  chamber. 
The  fall  is  followed  by  a  stifled  cry,  and 
then  all  is  again  silent. 

To  unlock  my  door  and  rush  to  hers — to 
try  vainly  to  open  it — to  cry  "  Hortense ! 
Hortense !  what  has  happened  ?  For 
Heaven's  sake,  what  has  happened  ?"  is  the 
work  of  but  an  instant. 

The  antechamber  lay  between,  and  I 
remembered  that  she  could  not  hear  me.  I 
ran  back,  knocked  against  the  wall,  and 
repeated  : — 

"  What  has  happened  ?  Tell  me  what 
has  happened  ?" 

Again  I  listened,  and  in  that  interval  of 
suspense  heard  her  garments  rustle  along 
the  ground,  then  a  deep  sigh,  and  then  the 
words  : — 

"  Nothing  serious.    I  have  hurt  ray  hand." 

"  Can  you  open  the  door  ?" 

There  was  another  long  silence. 

"  I  cannot,"  she  said  at  length,  but  more 
faintly. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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''  In  God's  name,  try  !" 

No  answer. 

"  Shall  I  get  over  the  balcony  ?" 

I  waited  another  instant,  heard  nothing, 
and  then,  without  further  hesitation,  opened 
my  own  window  and  climbed  the  iron  rail 
that  separated  her  balcony  from  mine,  leav- 
ing my  footsteps  trampled  in  the  snow. 

I  found  her  sitting  on  the  floor,  with  her 
body  bent  forward  and  her  head  resting 
against  the  corner  of  a  fallen  bookcase.  The 
scattered  volumes  lay  all  about.  A  half- 
filled  portmanteau  stood  close  by  on  a  chair. 
A  travelling-cloak  and  a  passport-case  lay 
on  the  table. 

Seeing,  yet  scarcely  noting  all  this,  I  flung 
myself  on  my  knees  beside  her,  and  found 
that  one  hand  and  arm  lay  imprisoned 
under  the  bookcase.  She  was  not  insemsible, 
but  pain  had  deprived  her  of  the  power  of 
speech.  I  raised  her  head  tenderly  and 
supported  it  against  a  chair  ;  then  lifted  the 
heavy  bookcase,  and,  one  by  one,  removed 
the  volumes  that  had  fallen  upon  her. 

Alas !  the  white  little    hand  all    crushed 
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and  bleeding — the  powerless  arm — the  brave 
raouth  striving  to  be  firm  ! 

I  took  the  poor  maimed  arm,  made  a  tempo- 
rary sling  for  it  with  my  cravat,  and,  taking  her 
up  in  my  arms  as  if  she  had  been  an  infant, 
carried  her  to  the  sofa.  Then  I  closed  the 
window  ;  ran  back  to  my  own  room  for  hot 
water ;  tore  up  some  old  handkerchiefs  for 
bandages  ;  and  so  dressed  and  bound  her 
"wounds — blessing  (for  the  first  time  in  my 
life)  the  destiny  that  had  made  me  a  surgeon. 

"  Are  you  in  much  pain?"  I  asked,  when 
all  was  done. 

"  Not  now — but  I  feel  very  faint." 

I  remembered  my  coffee  in  the  next 
room,  and  brou2;ht  it  to  her.  I  lifted  her 
head,  and  supported  her  with  my  arm  while 
she  drank  it. 

"  You  are  much  better  now,"  I  said,  when 
she  had  again  lain  down.  "  Tell  me  how  it 
happened." 

She  smiled  languidly. 

"  It  was  not  my  fault,"  she  said,  "  but 
Froissart's.  Do  you  remember  that  Frois- 
sart  ?" 

k2 
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Remember  it !    I  should  think  so. 

"  Froissart !"  I  exclaimed.  "  Why,  what 
had  he  to  do  with  it?" 

"  Only  this.  I  usually  kept  him  on  the 
top  of  the  bookcase  that  fell  down  this 
evening.  Just  now,  while  preparing  for  a 
journey  upon  which  I  must  start  to-morrow 
morning,  I  thought  to  remove  the  book  to 
a  safer  place  ;  and  so,  instead  of  standing  on 
a  chair,  I  tried  to  reach  up,  and,  reaching 
up,  disturbed  the  balance  of  the  bookcase, 
and  brought  it  down." 

"  Could  you  not  have  got  out  of  the  way 
when  you  saw  it  falling  ?" 

"  Yes — but  I  tried  to  prevent  it,  and  so 
was  knocked  down  and  imprisoned  as  you 
found  me." 

"  Merciful  heaven  !  it  might  have  killed 
you." 

"  That  was  what  flashed  across  my  mind 
when  I  saw  it  coming,"  she  replied,  with  a 
faint  smile. 

"  You  spoke  of  a  journey,"  I  said  pre- 
sently, turning  my  face  away  lest  she  should 
read  its  story   too  plainly ;    "  but   now,   of 
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course,  you  must  not  move  for  a  few  days." 

"  I  must  travel  to-morrow,"  she  said,  with 
quiet  decision. 

"  Impossible  !" 

"  I  have  no  alternative." 

"  But  think  of  the  danger — the  impru- 
dence— the  suffering." 

"  Danger  there  cannot  be,"  she  replied, 
with  a  touch  of  impatience  in  her  voice. 
"  Imprudent  it  may  possibly  be  ;  but  of  that 
I  have  no  time  to  think.  And  as  for  the 
suffering,  that  concerns  myself  alone.  There 
are  mental  pains  harder  to  bear  than  the 
pains  of  the  body,  and  the  consciousness  of 
a  duty  unfulfilled  is  one  of  the  keenest  of 
them.  You  urge  in  vain  ;  I  must  go.  And 
now,  since  it  is  time  you  bade  me  good 
night,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  ready  help 
and  say  good-bye." 

"  But  may  I  do  no  more  for  you  ?" 

"  Nothing — unless  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  bid  Madame  Bouisse  come  upstairs, 
and  finish  packing  my  portmanteau  for  me." 

"At  what  hour  do  you  start?" 

"  At  eight." 
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"  May  I  not  go  with  you  to  the  station, 
and  see  that  you  get  a  comfortable  seat  ?" 

"  Many  thanks,"  she  replied,  coldly  ;  "  but 
I  do  not  go  by  rail,  and  my  seat  in  the  dili- 
gence is  already  taken." 

"  You  will  want  some  one  to  see  to  your 
luggage — to  carry  your  cloaks." 

"  Madame  Bouisse  has  promised  to  go 
with  me  to  the  Messageries." 

Silenced,  and  perhaps  a  little  hurt,  I  rose 
to  take  my  leave. 

"I  wish  you  a  safe  journey,  mademoiselle," 
I  said,  "and  a  safe  return." 

"  And  think  me,  at  the  same  time,  an  un- 
grateful patient." 

"I  did  not  say  that." 

"  No — but  you  thought  so.  After  all,  it 
is  possible  that  I  seem  so.  I  am  undemon- 
strative— unused  to  the  amenities  of  life — 
in  short,  I  am  only  half-civilized.  Pray 
forgive  me." 

"Mademoiselle,"  I  said,  "  your  apology 
pains  me.  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  I 
will  send  Madame  Bouisse  to  you  imme- 
diately." 
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And  with  this  I  had  almost  left  the  room, 
but  paused  upon  the  threshold. 

"  Shall  you  be  long  away  ?"  I  asked,  with 
assumed  indifFerence. 

"  Shall  I  be  long  away  ?"  she  repeated 
dreamily.  "  How  can  I  tell  ?"  Then,  cor- 
recting herself,  "  Oh,  not  long,"  she  added. 
"  Not  long.  Perhaps  a  fortnight — perhaps 
a  week." 

"  Once  more,  then,  good  night." 

"  Good  night,"  she  answered  absently ; 
and  I  withdrew. 

I  then  went  down,  sent  Madame  Bouisse 
to  wait  upon  her,  and  sat  up  anxiously  lis- 
tening more  than  half  the  night.  Next 
morning  at  seven,  I  heard  Madame  Bouisse 
go  in  again.  I  dared  not  even  go  to 
her  door  to  inquire  how  she  had  slept,  lest 
I  should  seem  too  persistent ;  but  when  they 
left  the  room  and  went  downstairs  together, 
I  flew  to  my  window. 

I  saw  her  cross  the  street  in  the  grey 
morning.  She  walked  feebly,  and  wore  a 
large  cloak,  that  hid  the  disabled  arm  and 
covered  her  to  the  feet.     Madame  Bouisse 
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trotted  beside  her  with  a  bundle  of  cloaks 
and  umbrellas ;  a  porter  followed  with  her 
little  portmanteau  on  his  shoulder. 

And  so  they  passed  under  the  archway 
across  the  trampled  snow,  and  vanished  out 
of  sight. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
A  Prescription. 

WEEK  went  by — a  fortnight  went 
by — and  still  Hortense  prolonged 
her  mysterious  absence.  Where 
could  slie  be  gone  ?  Was  she  ill  ?  Had 
any  accident  befallen  her  on  the  road? 
What  if  the  wounded  hand  had  failed  toheal? 
What  if  inflammation  had  set  in,  and  she  were 
lying,  even  now,  sick  and  helpless,  among 
strangers  ?  These  terrors  came  back  upon 
me  at  every  moment,  and  drove  me  almost 
to  despair.  In  vain  I  interrogated  Madame 
Bouisse.  The  good-natured  concierge  knew 
no  more  tlian  myself,  and  the  little  slie  had 
to  tell  only  increased  ray  uneasiness. 
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Hortense,  it  appeared,  had  taken  two 
sucli  journeys  before,  and  had,  on  both 
occasions,  started  apparently  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  with  every  indication  of  anxiety 
and  haste.  From  the  first  she  returned 
after  an  interval  of  more  than  three  weeks  ; 
from  the  second  after  about  four  or  five 
days.  Each  absence  had  been  followed  by 
a  l(,»ng  season  of  despondency  and  lassitude, 
during  which,  said  the  concierge,  Mademoi- 
selle scarcely  spoke,  or  ate,  or  slept,  but, 
silent  and  pale  as  a  ghost,  sat  up  later  than 
ever  with  lier  books  and  papers.  As  for 
this  last  journey,  all  she  knew  about  it  was 
that  Mam'selle  had  had  her  passport  regu- 
lated for  foreign  parts  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  before  she  started. 

"  But  can  you  not  remember  in  what 
direction  the  diligence  was  going  ?"  I  asked, 
again  and  again. 

"  No,  M'sieur — not  in  the  least." 

"  Nor  the  name  of  the  town  to  which  her 
place  was  taken  ?" 

"I  don't  know  that  I  ever  heard  it, 
M'sieur." 
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"  But  at  least  you  niust  have  seen  the 
address  on  the  portmanteau?" 

"  Not  I,  M'sieur — I  never  thought  of 
looking  at  it." 

"  Did  she  say  nothing  to  account  for  the 
suddenness  of  her  departure  ?" 

"Nothinsf  at  all" 

"  Nor  about  her  return  either,  Madame 
Bouisse  ?  Just  think  a  uioment — surely 
she  said  something  about  when  you  might 
expect  her  back  again  ?" 

"Nothing,  M'sieur,  except,  by  the  way — " 

"  Except  what  ?" 

"  Dame  !  only  this — as  she  was  just  going 
to  step  into  the  diligence,  she  turned  back 
and  shook  luinds  with  me — Mara'selle  Hor- 
tense,  proud  as  she  is,  is  never  above  shak- 
ing hands  with  me,  I  can  tell  you,  M'sieur." 

"  No,  no — I  can  well  believe  it.  Pray 
go  on  !" 

"  Well,  M'sieur,  she  shakes  hands  with 
me,  and  she  says,  '  Thank  you,  good  Madame 
Bouisse,  for  all  your  kindness  to  me  .... 
Hear  that,  M'sieur,  '  good  Madame  Bouisse,' 
— the  dear  child  !" 
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"And  then—?" 

"  Bah  !  how  impatient  you  are !  Well, 
then,  she  says  (after  thanking  me,  you  ob- 
serve)— '  I  have  paid  you  my  rent,  Madame 
Bouisse,  up  to  the  end  of  the  present 
month,  and  if,  when  the  time  has  expired, 
I  have  neither  written  nor  returned,  con- 
sider me  still  as  your  tenant.  If,  however, 
I  do  not  come  back  at  all,  I  will  let  you 
know  furtlier  respecting  the  care  of  my 
books  and  other  property.'  " 

If  she  did  not  come  back  at  all !  Oh, 
heaven  !  I  had  never  contemplated  such  a 
possibilit}'.  I  left  Madame  Bouisse  with- 
out another  word,  and  going  up  to  my  own 
rooms,  flung  myself  upon  my  bed,  as  if  I 
were  stupefied. 

All  that  night,  all  the  next  day,  those 
words  haunted  me.  They  seemed  to  have 
burned  themselves  into  my  brain  in  letters 
of  fire.  Dreaming,  I  woke  up  with  them 
upon  my  lips ;  reading,  they  started  out 
upon  me  from  the  page.  "  If  I  never  come 
back  at  all !"' 

At  last,  when  the  fifth  day  came  round — 
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the  fifth  day  of  the  third  week  of  her 
absence — I  became  so  languid  and  despond- 
ing that  I  lost  all  power  of  application. 

Even  Dr.  Cheron  noticed  it,  and  calling 
me  in  the  afternoon  to  his  private  room, 
said  : — 

"  Basil  Arbuthnot,  you  look  ill.  Are  you 
working  too  hard  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  so,  sir." 

"  Humph  !    Are  you  out  much  at  night  ?" 

"  Out,  sir  ?" 

"■  Yes — don't  echo  my  words — do  you  go 
into  society :  frequent  balls,  theatres,  and 
so  forth  ?" 

"  I  have  not  done  so,  sir,  for  several 
months  past." 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?     Do  you  read  late  ?" 

"  Really,  sir,  I  hardly  know — up  to  about 
one  or  two  o'clock,  on  the  average,  I  be- 
lieve." 

*'  Let  me  feel  your  pulse." 

I  put  out  ray  wrist,  and  he  held  it  for 
some  seconds,  looking  keenly  at  me  all  the 
time. 

"  Got  an5^thing  on  your  mind  ?"  he  asked, 
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after  he  had  dropped  it  again.  "  Want 
money,  eh  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  thank  you." 

"  Home-sick  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

'•  Hah  !  want  amusement.  Can't  work 
perpetually — not  reasonable  to  suppose  it. 
There,  mon  garqon  "  (taking  a  folded  paper 
from  his  pocket-book)  "  there's  a  prescrip- 
tion for  you.     Make  the  most  of  it." 

It  was  a  stall-ticket  for  the  opera.  Too 
restless  and  unhappy  to  reject  any  chance 
of  relief,  however  temporary,  I  accepted  it, 
and  went. 

I  had  not  been  to  a  theatre  since  that 
night  with  Josephine,  nor  to  the  Italian 
Opera  since  I  used  to  go  with  Madame  de 
Marignan.  As  I  went  in  listlessly  and  took 
my  place,  the  lights,  the  noise,  the  multi- 
tude of  faces,  confused  and  dazzled  me. 
Presently  the  curtain  rose,  and  the  piece 
began.  The  opera  was  /  Capuletti.  I  do 
not  remember  who  tlie  singers  were  ;  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  ever  knew.  To  me  they 
were  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  I  was  a  dweller 
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in  Verona.  The  story,  the  music,  the 
scenery,  took  a  vivid  hold  upon  ray  ima- 
gination. From  the  moment  the  curtain 
rose,  I  saw  only  the  stage,  and,  except  that 
I  in  some  sort  established  a  dim  comparison 
between  Romeo's  sorrows  and  m}'-  own  dis- 
quietude of  mind,  I  seemed  to  lose  all  re- 
collection of  time  and  place,  and  almost  of 
my  own  identity. 

It  seemed  quite  natural  that  that  ill-fated 
pair  of  lovers  should  go  through  life,  love, 
wed,  and  die  singing.  And  why  not?  Are 
they  not  airy  nothings,  "  born  of  romance, 
cradled  in  poetry,  thinking  other  thoughts, 
and  doing  other  deeds  than  ours  ?"  As 
they  live  in  poetr}^,  so  may  they  not  with 
perfect  fitness  speak  in  song  ? 

I  went  home  in  a  dream,  with  the  melo- 
dies ringing  in  my  ears  and  the  story  lying 
heavy  at  my  heart.  I  passed  upstairs  in 
the  dark,  went  over  to  the  window,  and 
saw,  oh  joy !  the  light — the  dear,  familiar, 
welcome,  blessed  light,  streaming  forth,  as 
of  old,  from  Hortense's  chamber  window  ! 

To  thank  heaven  that  she   was  safe  was 
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my  first  impulse — to  step  out  on  the  bal- 
cony, and  watch  the  light  as  though  it  were 
a  part  of  herself,  was  the  second.  I  had 
not  been  there  many  moments  when  it  was 
obscured  by  a  passing  shadow.  The  window 
opened,  and  she  came  out. 

"  Good  evening,"  she  said,  in  her  calm, 
clear  voice.  "  I  heard  you  out  here,  and 
thought  you  might  like  to  know  that,  thanks 
to  your  treatment  in  the  first  instance,  and 
such  care  as  I  have  been  able  since  to  give 
it,  my  hand  is  once  more  in  working  order." 

"You  are  kind  to  come  out  and  tell  me 
so,"  I  said.  "  I  had  no  hope  of  seeing  you 
to-night.  How  long  is  it  since  you  arrived  ?" 

"About  two  hours,"  she  replied,  care- 
lessly. 

"And  yon  have  been  nearly  three  weeks 
away !" 

"  Have  I  ?"  said  she,  leaning  her  cheek 
upon  her  hand,  and  looking  up  dreamily 
into  the  night.  "  I  did  not  count  the 
days." 

"  That  proves  you  passed  them  happily," 
I  said  ;  not  without  soine  secret  bitterness. 
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"  Happily !"  she  echoed.  "  What  is  hap- 
piness ?" 

"  A  word  that  we  all  translate  different- 
ly," I  replied. 

"  And  vour  own  readinsj  of  it?"  she  said, 
interrogatively. 

I  hesitated. 

"  Do  you  inquire  what  is  my  need,  indi- 
vidually ?"  I  asked,  "  or  do  you  want  my 
general  definition  ?" 

''  The  latter." 

"  I  think,  then,  that  the  first  requirement 
of  happiness  is  work  ;  the  second,  success." 

She  sighed. 

"  I  accept  your  definition,"  she  said,  "  and 
hope  that  you  may  realise  it  to  the  full  in 
your  own  experience.  For  myself,  I  have 
toiled  and  failed — sought,  and  found  not. 
Judge,  then,  how  I  came  to  leave  the  days 
uncounted." 

The  sadness  of  her  attitude,  the  melan- 
choly import  of  her  words,  the  abstraction 
of  her  manner,  filled  me  with  a  vague  un- 
easiness. 

"  Failure  is  often  the  forerunner  of  suc- 
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cess,"  I  replied,  for  want,  perhaps,  of  some- 
tliing  better  to  say. 

She  shook  her  head  drearily,  and  stood 
looking  up  at  the  sky,  where,  every  now 
and  then,  the  moon  shone  out  fitfully  be- 
tween the  flying  clouds. 

"It  is  not  the  first  time,"  she  murmured, 
"  nor  will  it  be  the  last — and  yet  they  say 
that  God  is  merciful." 

She  had  forgotten  my  presence.  These 
words  were  not  spoken  to  me,  but  in  answer 
to  her  own  thoughts.  I  said  nothing,  but 
watched  her  upturned  face.  It  was  pale  as 
the  wan  moon  overhead  ;  thinner  than  be- 
fore she  went  away  ;  and  sadder — oh,  how 
much  sadder ! 

She  roused  herself  presently,  and  turning 
to  me,  said  : — "  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am 
very  absent ;  but  I  am  greatly  fatigued.  I 
have  been  travelling  incessantly  for  two 
days  and  nights." 

"  Then  I  will  wish  you  good  night  at 
once,"  I  said. 

"Good  night,"  she  replied;  and  went 
back  into  her  room. 
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The  next  morning  Dr.  Cheron  smiled  one 
of  his  cold  smiles,  and  said  : — 

"  You  look  better  to-day,  my  young 
friend.  I  knew  how  it  was  with  you — no 
worse  malady,  after  all,  than  ennui.  I  shall 
take  care  to  repeat  the  medicine  from  -  time 
to  time." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Under  the  Stars. 

ROPING,  yet  scarcely  expecting  to  see 
her,  I  went  out  upon  my  balcony 
the  next  night  at  the  same  hour  ; 
but,  though  the  light  of  her  lamp  was  bright 
within,  no  shadow  obscured  it,  and  no  win- 
dow opened.  So,  after  waiting  for  more 
than  an  hour,  I  gave  her  up,  and  returned 
to  my  work.  I  did  this  for  six  nights  in 
succession.     On  the  seventh  she  came. 

"  You  are  fond  of  your  balcony,  fellow- 
student,"  said  she.  "I  often  hear  you  out 
here." 

"  My  room  gets  heated,"  I  replied,  "  and 
my  eyes  weary,  after  several  hours  of  hard 
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reading ;  and  this  keen,  clear  air  puts  new 
life  into  one's  brains." 

"  Yes,  it  is  delicious,"  said  she,  looking  up 
into  the  night.  "  How  dark  the  space  of 
heaven  is,  and  how  bright  are  the  stars! 
What  a  night  for  the  Alps  !  What  a  night 
to  be  upon  some  Alpine  height,  watching 
the  moon  through  a  good  telescope,  and 
waiting  for  the  sunrise !" 

"  Defer  that  wish  for  a  few  months,"  I 
replied  smiling.  "  You  would  scarcely  like 
Switzerland  in  her  winter  robes." 

"  Nay,  I  prefer  Switzerland  in  winter," 
she  said.  "  I  passed  through  part  of  the 
Jura  about  ten  days  ago,  and  saw  nothing 
but  snow.  It  was  magnificent — like  a  para- 
dise of  pure  marble  awaiting  the  souls  of  all 
the  sculptors  of  all  the  ages." 

"  A  fantastic  idea,"  said  I,  "  and  spoken 
like  an  artist." 

"  Like  an  artist !"  she  repeated,  musingly. 
"Well,  are  not  all  students  artists?" 

"  Not  those  who  study  the  exact  sciences 
— not  the  student  of  law  or  divinity — nor  he 
who,  like  myself,  is  a  student  of  medicine. 
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He  is  the  slave  of  Fact,  and  Art  is  the  Eden 
of  his  banishment.  His  imagination  is  for 
ever  captive.  His  horizon  is  for  ever 
bounded.  He  is  fettered  by  routine,  and 
paralysed  by  tradition.  His  very  ideas  must 
put  on  the  livery  of  his  predecessors ;  for  in 
a  profession  where  originality  of  thought 
stands  for  the  blackest  shade  of  original  sin, 
skill — mere  skill — must  be  the  end  of  his 
ambition." 

She  looked  at  me,  and  the  moonlight 
showed  me  that  sad  smile  which  her  lips  so 
often  wore. 

"  You  do  not  love  your  profession,"  she 
said. 

"  I  do  not,  indeed." 

"  And  yet  you  labour  zealously  to  acquire 
it — how  is  that  ?" 

"  How  is  it  with  hundreds  of  others?  My 
profession  was  chosen  for  me.  I  am  not  my 
own  master." 

"  But  are  you  sure  you  would  be  happier 
in  some  other  pursuit  ?  Supposing,  for 
instance,  that  you  were  free  to  begin  again, 
what  career  do  you  think  you  would  prefer  ?" 
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"  I  scarcely  know,  and  I  should  scarcely 
care,  so  long  as  there  was  freedom  of 
thought  and  speculation  in  it." 

"  Geology,  perhaps — or  astronomy,"  she 
suggested,  laughingly. 

'^  Merci!  The  bowels  of  the  earth  are 
too  profound,  and  the  heavens  too  lofty  for 
me.  I  should  choose  some  pursuit  that 
would  set  the  Ariel  of  the  imagination  free. 
That  is  to  say,  I  could  be  very  happy  if  my 
life  were  devoted  to  Science,  but  my  soul 
echoes  to  the  name  of  Art." 

"  The  artist  creates — the  man  of  science 
discovers,"  said  Hortense,  "  Beware  lest 
you  fancy  you  would  prefer  the  work  of 
creation  only  because  you  lack  patience  to 
pursue  the  work  of  discovery.  Pardon  me, 
if  1  suggest  that  you  may,  perhaps,  be  fitted 
for  neither.  Your  sphere,  I  fancy,  is  reflec- 
tion— comparison — criticism.  You  are  not 
made  for  action,  or  work.  Your  taste  is 
higher  than  your  ambition,  and  you  love 
learning  better  than  fame.     Am  I  right  ?" 

"So  right  that  I  regret  I  can  be  read  so 
easily." 
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"  And  therefore,  it  may  be  that  you  would 
find  yourself  no  happier  with  Art  than  with 
Science.  You  might  even  fall  into  deeper 
discouragement ;  for  in  Science  every  on- 
ward step  is  at  least  certain  gain,  but  in  Art 
every  step  is  groping,  and  success  is  only 
another  form  of  effort.  Art,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  more  divine,  is  more  unattainable,  more 
evanescent,  more  unsubstantial.  It  needs 
as  much  patience  as  Science,  and  the  pas- 
sionate devotion  of  an  entire  life  is  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  work.  Self-sacrifice,  self-distrust  in- 
finite patience,  infinite  disappointment — such 
is  the  lot  of  the  artist,  such  the  law  of 
aspiration." 

"  A  melancholy  creed." 

"  But  a  true  one.  The  divine  is  doomed 
to  suffering,  and  under  the  bays  of  the  poet 
lurk  ever  the  thorns  of  the  self-immolator," 

"  But,  amid  all  this  record  of  his  pains, 
do  you  render  no  account  of  his  pleasures?" 
I  asked.  "  You  forget  that  he  has  moments 
of  enjoyment  lofty  as  his  aims,  and  deep  as 
his  devotion." 
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"  I  do  not  forget  it,"  she  said.  "  I  know 
it  but  too  well.  Alas  !  is  not  the  catalogue 
of  his  pleasures  the  more  melancholy  record 
of  the  two  ?  Hopes  which  sharpen  disap- 
pointment ;  visions  which  cheat  while  they 
enrapture;  dreams  that  embitter  his  waking 
hours — fellow-student,  do  you  envy  him 
these  ?" 

"I  do  ;  believing  that  he  would  not  forego 
them  for  a  life  of  common-place  annoyances 
and  placid  pleasures." 

"  Forego  them  !  Never.  Who  that  had 
once  been  the  guest  of  the  gods  would 
forego  the  Divine  for  the  Human  ?  No — it 
is  better  to  suffer  than  to  stagnate.  The 
artist  and  poet  is  over-paid  in  his  brief 
snatches  of  joy.  While  they  last,  his  soul 
sings  '  at  heaven's  gate,'  and  his  forehead 
strikes  the  stars." 

She  spoke  with  a  rare  and  passionate 
enthusiasm,  sometimes  pacing  to  and  fro  ; 
sometimes  pausing  with  upturned  face — 

"  A  dauntless  muse  who  eyes  a  dreadful  fate  !" 

There  was  a  long,  long  silence — she  look- 
ing at  the  stars,  I  upon  her  face. 
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By-and-by  she  came  over  to  where  I 
stood,  and  leaned  upon  the  railing  that 
divided  our  separate  territories. 

"  Friend,"  said  she,  gravely,  "  be  content. 
Art  is  the  Sphinx,  and  to  question  her  is 
destruction.  Enjoy  books,  pictures,  music, 
statues — rifle  the  world  of  beauty  to  satiety, 
if  satiety  be  possible — but  there  pause. 
Drink  the  wine ;  seek  not  to  crush  the 
grape.  Be  happy,  be  useful,  labour  honest- 
ly upon  the  task  that  is  thine,  and  be  as- 
sured that  the  work  will  itself  achieve  its 
reward.  Is  it  nothing  to  relieve  pain — to 
prolong  the  days  of  the  sickly — to  restore 
health  to  the  suffering — to  soothe  the  last 
pangs  of  the  dying?  Is  it  nothing  to  be 
followed  by  the  prayers  and  blessing  of 
those  whom  you  have  restored  to  love,  to 
fame,  to  the  world's  service  ?  To  my  think- 
ing, the  physician's  trade  hath  something 
god-like  in  it.  Be  content.  Harvey's  dis- 
covery was  as  sublime  as  Newton's,  and  it 
were  hard  to  say  which  did  God's  work 
best — Shakespeare  or  Jenner." 

"And  you,"   I    said,  the    passion  that  I 
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could  not  conceal  trembling  in  my  voice  ; 
"  and  you — what  are  you,  poet,  or  painter, 
or  musician,  that  you  know  and  reason  of 
all  these  things  ?" 

She  laughed  with  a  sudden  change  of 
mood,  and  shook  her  head. 

"  I  am  a  woman,"  said  she.  "  Simply  a 
woman — no  more.  One  of  the  inferior 
sex ;  and,  as  I  told  you  long  ago,  only  half 
civ^ilized." 

"  You  are  unlike  every  other  woman  !" 

"  Possibly,  because  I  am  more  useless. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  do  you  know  I 
love  Art  better  than  sewing,  or  gossip,  or 
dress ;  and  hold  my  liberty  to  be  a  dower 
more  precious  than  either  beauty  or  riches  ? 
And  yet — I  am  a  woman  !" 

"  The  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest, 
best !" 

"  By  no  means.  You  are  comparing  me 
with  Eve  ;  but  I  am  not  in  the  least  like 
Eve,  I  assure  you.  She  was  an  excellent 
housewife,  and,  if  we  may  believe  Milton, 
knew  how  to  prepare  '  dulcet  creams,'  and 
all   sorts   of  Paradisaical   dainties    for  her 
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husband's  dinner.  I,  on  the  contrary,  could 
not  make  a  cream  if  Adam's  life  depended 
on  it." 

"^A  hien!  of  the  theology  of  creams  I 
know  nothing.  I  only  know  that  Eve  was 
the  first  and  fairest  of  her  sex,  and  that  you 
are  as  wise  as  you  are  beautiful." 

"  Nay,  that  is  what  Titania  said  to  the 
ass,"  laughed  Hortense.  "  Your  compli- 
ments become  equivocal,  fellow-student. 
But  hush  !  what  hour  is  that  ?" 

She  stood  with  uplifted  finger.  The  air 
was  keen,  and  over  the  silence  of  the  house- 
tops chimed  the  church-clocks — Two. 

"  It  is  late,  and  cold,"  said  she,  drawing 
her  cloak  more  closely  round  her. 

"  Not  later  than  you  usually  sit  up,"  I 
replied.  "  Don't  go  yet. — 'Tis  now  the 
very  witching  hour  of  night,  when  church- 
yards yawn " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  interrupted. 
"The  churchyards  have  done  yawning  by 
this  time,  and,  like  other  respectable  citi- 
zens, are  sound  asleep.  Let  us  follow  their 
example.     Good  night." 
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"  Good  night,"  I  replied,  reluctantly ;  but 
almost  before  I  had  said  it,  she  was  gone. 

After  this,  as  the  winter  wore  away,  and 
spring  drew  on,  Hortense's  balcony  became 
once  more  a  garden,  and  she  used  to  attend 
to  her  flowers  every  evening.  She  always 
found  me  on  my  balcony  when  she  came 
out,  and  soon  our  open-air  meetings  became 
such  an  established  fact  that,  instead  of 
parting  with  "  good  night,"  we  said  "  au 
revoir — till  to-morrow."  At  these  times 
we  talked  of  many  things  ;  sometimes  of 
subjects  abstract  and  mystical — of  futurity, 
of  death,  of  the  spiritual  life — but  oftenest 
of  Art  in  its  manifold  developments.  And 
sometimes  our  speculations  wandered  on 
into  the  late  hours  of  the  night. 

And  yet,  for  all  our  talking  and  all  our 
community  of  tastes,  we  became  not  one  jot 
more  intimate.  I  still  loved  in  silence — she 
still  lived  in  a  world  apart. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Thermopylce. 

How  dreary  'tis  for  women  to  sit  still 

On  winter  nights  by  solitary  fires, 

And  hear  the  nations  praising  them  far  off. 

Aurora  Leigh. 

BOLISHED  by  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  1793,  re-established  in  1795, 
reformed  by  the  first  Napoleon  in 
1803,  and  re-modelled  in  1816  on  the  re- 
storation of  the  Bourbons,  the  Academie 
Fran^aise,  despite  its  changes  of  fortune, 
name,  and  government,  is  a  liberal  and 
splendid  institution.  It  consists  of  forty 
members,  whose  office  it  is  to  compile  the 
great  dictionary,  and  to  enrich,  purify,  and 
preserve  the  language.  It  assists  authors  in 
distress.     It  awards  prizes  for  poetry,  elo- 
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quence,  and  virtue ;  and  it  bestows  those 
honours  with  a  noble  impartiality  that  ob- 
serves no  distinction  of  sex,  rank,  or  party. 
To  fill  one  of  the  forty  fauteuils  of  the 
Academie  Fran9aise  is  the  darling  ambition 
of  ever}''  eminent  Frenchman  of  letters. 
There  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  his- 
torian, the  man  of  science,  sit  side  by  side, 
and  meet  on  equal  ground.  When  a  seat 
falls  vacant,  when  a  prize  is  to  be  awarded, 
when  an  anniversary  is  to  be  celebrated,  the 
interest  and  excitement  become  intense.  To 
the  political,  the  fashionable,  or  the  com- 
mercial world,  these  events  are  perhaps  of 
little  moment.  They  affect  neither  the 
Bourse  nor  the  Budget.  They  exercise  no 
perceptible  influence  on  the  Longchamps 
toilettes.  But  to  the  striving  author,  to  the 
rising  orator,  to  all  earnest  workers  in  the 
broad  fields  of  literature,  they  are  serious 
and  significant  circumstances. 

Living  out  of  society  as  I  now  did,  I  knew 
little  and  cared  less  for  these  academic 
crises.  The  success  of  one  candidate  was 
as  unimportant  to  me  as  the  failure  of  an- 
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other ;  and  I  had  more  tlian  once  read  the 
crowned  poem  or  the  prize  essay  without 
even  glancing  at  the  name  of  the  fortunate 
author. 

Now  it  happened  that,  pacing  to  and  fro 
under  the  budding  acacias  of  the  Palais 
Royal  garden  one  sunny  spring-like  morn- 
ing, some  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  con- 
versation last  recorded,  I  was  pursued  by  a 
persecuting  news-vendor  with  a  hungry  eye, 
niittened  fingers,  and  a  shrill  voice,  who 
j:)ersisted  in  reiterating  close  against  my 
ear: — 

"  News  of  the  day,  M'sieur ! — news  of  the 
day  !  Frightful  murder  in  the  Rue  du  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine — state  of  the  Bourse — 
latest  despatches  from  the  seat  of  war — prize 
poem  crowned  by  the  Academic  Fran^aise 
—news  of  the  day,  M'sieur  !  Only  forty 
centimes  !     News  of  the  day  !" 

I  refused,  however,  to  be  interested  in 
any  of  these  topics,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his 
allurements,  and  peremptorily  dismissed 
him.  I  then  continued  my  walk  in  solitary 
silence. 
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At  the  further  extremity  of  the  square, 
near  the  Galerie  Vitree  and  close  beside  the 
httle  newspaper  kiosk,  stood  a  large  tree, 
since  cut  down,  which  at  that  time  served 
as  an  advertising  medium,  and  was  daily 
decorated  with  a  written  placard,  descriptive 
of  the  contents  of  the  Moniteur,  the  Presse, 
and  other  leading  papers.  This  placard 
was  generally  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
readers,  and  to-day  the  crowd  of  readers 
was  more  than  usually  dense. 

I  seldom  cared  in  these  days  for  what 
was  going  on  in  the  busy  outside  world  ; 
but  this  morning,  my  attention  having  been 
drawn  to  the  subject,  I  amused  myself,  as  I 
paced  to  and  fro,  by  watching  the  eager 
faces  of  the  little  throng  of  idlers.  Pre- 
sently I  fell  in  with  the  rest,  and  found  my- 
self conning  the  placard  on  the  tree. 

The  name  that  met  my  astonished  eyes 
on  that  placard  was  the  name  of  Hortense 
Dufresnoy. 

The  sentence  ran  thus  : — 

"  Grand  Biennial  Prize  for  Poetry — Sub- 
ject,   The  Pass  of  Thermopylce — Successful 
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Candidate,  Mademoiselle  Hortense  Dufresnoy^ 

Breathless,  I  read  the  passage  twice ; 
then,  hearing  at  a  little  distance  the  shrill 
voice  of  the  importunate  news-vendor,  I 
plunged  after  him  and  stopped  him,  just  as 
he  came  to  the — 

"Frightful  murder  in  the  Rue  du  Fau- 
bourg Saint "  .  .  .  . 

"Here,"  said  I,  tapping  him  on  the 
shoulder;  "give  me  one  of  your  papers." 

The  man's  eyes  glittered. 

"  Only  forty  centimes,  M'sieur,"  said  he. 
"'Tis  the  first  I've  sold  to-day." 

He  looked  poor  and  wretched.  I  dropped 
into  his  hand  a  coin  that  would  have  pur- 
chased all  his  little  sheaf  of  journals,  and 
hurried  away,  not  to  take  the  change  or 
hear  his  thanks.  He  was  silent  for  some 
moments  ;  then  took  up  his  cry  at  the  point 
where  he  had  broken  off,  and  started  away 
with  : — 

— "  Antoine! — state  of  the  Bourse — latest 
despatches  from  the  seat  of  war — news  of 
the  day — only  forty  centimes  !" 

I  took  my  paper  to  a  quiet  bench  near 
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the  fountain,  and  read  the  whole  account. 
There  had  been  eighteen  anon3aTious  poems 
submitted  to  the  Academy.  Three  out  of 
the  eighteen  had  come  under  discussion  ; 
one  out  of  the  three  had  been  warmly 
advocated  by  Beranger,  one  by  Lebrun,  and 
the  third  by  some  other  academician.  The 
poem  selected  by  Beranger  w^as  at  length 
chosen ;  the  sealed  enclosure  opened ;  and 
the  name  of  the  successful  competitor  found 
to  be  Hortense  Dufresnoy.  To  Hortense 
Dufresnoy,  therefore,  the  prize  and  crown 
were  awarded. 

I  read  the  article  through,  and  then  went 
home,  hoping  to  be  the  first  to  congratulate 
her.  Timidly,  and  with  a  fast-beating  heart, 
I  rang  the  bell  at  her  outer  door ;  for  we 
all  had  our  bells  at  Madame  Bouisse's,  and 
lived  in  our  rooms  as  if  they  were  little 
private  houses. 

She  opened  the  door,  and,  seeing  me, 
looked  surprised  ;  for  I  had  never  before 
ventured  to  pay  her  a  visit  in  her  apartment. 

"  I  have  come  to  wish  you  jo}',"  said  I, 
not  venturing  to  cross  the  threshold. 

M  2 
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"  To  wish  me  joy  !" 

"You  have  not  seen  a  niornmg  paper?" 

"  A  morning  paper  !" 

And,  echoing  me  thus,  her  colour  changed, 
and  a  strange  vague  look — it  might  be  of 
hc>pe,  it  might  be  of  fear — came  into  her 
face. 

"  There  is  something  in  the  Moniteur^^'  I 
went  on,  smiling,  "  that  concerns  you  nearly." 

"That  concerns  me?"  she  exclaimed. 
"1/ef  For  heaven's  sake,  speak  plainly. 
I  do  not  understand  you.  Has — has  any- 
thing been  discovered  ?" 

"  Yes — it  has  been  discovered  at  the 
Academic  Frangaise  that  Mademoiselle  Hor- 
tense  Dufresnoy  has  written  the  best  poem 
on  Thermopylae." 

She  drew  a  deep  breath,  pressed  her 
hands  tightly  together,  and  murmured  : — 

"  Alas  !  is  that  all  ?" 

"  All !  Nay — is  it  not  enough  to  step  at 
once  into  fame — to  have  been  advocated  by 
Beranger — to  have  the  poem  crowned  in 
the  Theatre  of  the  Academic  Fran9aise  ?" 

She  stood  silent,  with  drooping  head  and 
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listless  hands,  all  disappointment  and  de- 
spondency.    Presently  she  looked  up. 

"  Where  did  you  learn  this  ?"  she  asked. 

I  handed  her  the  journal. 

"  Come  in,  fellow-student,"  said  she,  and 
held  the  door  wide  for  me  to  enter. 

For  the  second  time  I  found  myself  in 
her  little  salon,  and  found  everything  in  the 
self-same  order. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "are  you  not  happy?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Success  is  not  happiness,"  she  replied, 
smiling  mournfully.  "  That  Beranger  should 
have  advocated  my  poem  is  an  honour 
beyond  price ;  but — but  I  need  more  than 
this  to  make  me  happy." 

And  her  e3'es  wandered,  with  a  strange, 
yearning  look,  to  the  sword  over  the  chim- 
ney-piece. 

Seeing  that  look,  my  heart  sank,  and  the 
tears  sprang  unbidden  to  my  eyes.  Whose 
was  the  sword  ?  For  whose  sake  was  her 
life  so  lonely  and  secluded?  For  whom 
was  she  waiting  ?  Surely  here,  if  one 
could   but   read   it    aright,    lay   the   secret 
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of  her  strange  and  sudden  journeys — here  I 
touched  unawares  upon  the  mystery  of  her 
life  ! 

I  did  not  speak.  I  shaded  my  face  with 
my  hand,  and  sat  looking  on  the  ground. 
Then,  the  silence  remaining  unbroken,  I 
rose,  and  examined  the  drawings  on  the 
walls. 

They  were  "water-colours  for  the  most 
part,  and  treated  in  a  masterly  but  quite 
peculiar  style.  The  skies  were  sombre,  the 
foregrounds  singularly  elaborate,  the  colour 
stern  and  forcible.  Angry  sunsets  barred  by 
lines  of  purple  cirrus  stratus;  sweeps  of  deso- 
late heath  bounded  by  jagged  peaks  ;  steep 
mountain  passes  crimson  with  faded  ferns 
and  half-obscured  by  rain-clouds ;  strange 
studies  of  weeds,  and  rivers,  and  lonely 
reaches  of  desolate  sea-shore  .  .  .  these 
were  some  of  the  subjects,  and  all  were 
evidently  by  the  same  hand. 

"  Ah,"  said  Hortense,  "  you  are  criticising 
my  sketches !" 

"  Your  sketches  !"  I  exclaimed.  "  Are 
these  vour  work  ?" 
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"  Certainly,"  she  replied,  smiling.  "  Why 
not  ?     What  do  you  think  of  them  ?" 

"What  do  I  think  of  them!  Well,  I 
think  that  if  you  had  not  been  a  poet  you 
ought  to  have  been  a  painter.  How  fortu- 
nate you  are  in  being  able  to  express  your- 
self so  variously !  Are  these  compositions, 
or  studies  from  Nature  ?" 

"  All  studies  from  Nature — mere  records 
of  fact.  I  do  not  presume  to  create — I  am 
content  humbly  and  from  a  distance  to  copy 
the  changing  moods  of  Nature." 

"  Pray  be  your  own  catalogue,  then,  and 
tell  me  where  these  places  are." 

"  Willingly.  This  coast-line  with  the  run 
of  breaking  surf  was  taken  on  the  shores  of 
Normandy,  some  few  miles  from  Dieppe. 
This  sunset  is  a  recollection  of  a  glorious 
evening  near  Frankfort,  and  those  purple 
mountains  in  the  distance  are  part  of  the 
Taunus  range.  Here  is  an  old  raedigeval 
gateway  at  Solothurn,  in  Switzerland.  This 
wild  heath  near  the  sea  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Biscay.  This  quaint  knot  of  ruin- 
ous  houses    in   a   weed-grown   Court   was 
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sketched  at  Bruges,  Do  you  see  that  milk- 
girl  with  her  scarlet  petticoat  and  Flemish 
faille  ?  She  supplied  us  with  milk,  and  her 
dairy  was  up  that  dark  archway.  She  stood 
for  me  several  times,  when  I  wanted  a  fore- 
ground figure." 

"You  have  travelled  a  great  deal,"  I 
said.     "  Were  you  long  in  Belgium  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  lived  there  for  some  years.  I 
was  first  pupil,  then  teacher,  in  a  large 
school  in  Brussels.  I  was  afterwards  gover- 
ness in  a  private  family  in  Bruges.  Of  late, 
however,  I  have  preferred  to  live  in  Paris, 
and  give  morning  lessons.  I  have  more 
liberty  thus,  and  more  leisure." 

"  And  these  two  little  quaint  bronze 
figures  ?" 

"  Hans  Sachs  and  Peter  Vischer.  I 
brouf]jht  them  from  Nurember";.  Hans 
Sachs,  you  see,  wears  a  furred  robe,  and 
presses  a  book  to  his  breast.  He  does  not 
look  in  the  least  like  a  cobbler.  Peter 
Vischer,  on  the  contrary,  wears  his  leather 
apron  and  carries  his  mallet  in  his  hand. 
Artist    and    iron-smith,    he    glories    in    his 
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trade,  and  looks  as  sturdy  a  little  burgher 
as  one  would  wish  to  see." 

"  And  this  statuette  in  green  marble  ?" 

"  A  copy  of  the  celebrated  '  Pensiero '  of 
Michel  Angelo — in  other  words,  the  fam- 
ous sitting  statue  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
in  the  Medicean  chapel  in  Florence.  I 
had  it  executed  for  me  on  the  spot  by 
Bazzanti." 

"  A  noble  figure  !" 

"  Indeed  it  is — a  noble  figure,  instinct 
with  life,  and  strength,  and  meditation.  My 
first  thousjht  on  seeins:  the  orisfinal  was  that 
I  would  not  for  worlds  be  condemned  to 
pass  a  night  alone  with  it.  I  should  every 
moment  expect  the  musing  hand  to  drop 
away  from  the  stern  mouth,  and  the  eyes  to 
turn  upon  me  !" 

"These,"  said  I,  pausing  at  the  chimney- 
piece,  "  are  souvenirs  of  Switzerland.  How 
delicately  those  chamois  are  carved  out  of 
the  hard  wood  !  They  almost  seem  to 
snuff  the  mountain  air !  But  here  is  a 
rapier  with  a  hilt  of  ornamented  steel — 
where  did  this  come  from  ?" 
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I  had  purposely  led  up  the  conversation 
to  this  point.  I  had  patiently  questioned 
and  examined  for  the  sake  of  this  one  in- 
quiry, and  I  waited  her  reply  as  if  my  life 
hung  on  it. 

Her  whole  countenance  changed.  She 
took  it  down,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

"  It  was  my  father's,"  she  said,  tenderly. 

"Your  father's!"  I  exclaimed,  joyfully. 
"  Heaven  be  thanked !  Did  you  say  your 
father's  ?" 

She  looked  up  surprised,  then  smiled,  and 
faintlv  blushed. 

"  I  did,"  she  replied. 

"And  was  your  father  a  soldier?"  I 
asked  ;  for  the  sword  looked  more  like  a 
sword  of  ceremony  than  a  sword  for  ser- 
vice. 

But  to  this  question  she  gave  no  direct 
reply. 

"  It  was  his  sword,"  she  said,  "  and  he 
had  the  best  of  all  rights  to  wear  it." 

With  this  she  kissed  the  weapon  rever- 
ently, and  restored  it  to  its  place. 
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I  kissed  her  hand  quite  as  reverently 
that  day  at  parting,  and  she  did  not  with- 
draw it. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

All  About  Art. 

Art's  a  service. 

Aurora  Leigh. 


fOD  sent   art,    and    the   devil   sent 
critics,"     said     Mliller,     dismally 
paraphrasing  a  popular  proverb. 
"My  picture  is  rejected  !" 

"  Rejected !"  I  echoed,  surprised  to  find 
him  sitting  on  the  floor,  like  a  tailor,  in  front 
of  an  acre  of  canvas.     "  By  whom  ?" 
"By  the  Hanging  Committee." 
"  Hang  the  Hanging  Committee  ! " 
"  A  pious  prayer,  my  friend.     Would  that 
it  could  be  carried  into  execution  !" 
"  What  cause  do  they  assign  ?" 
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"  Cause !  Do  you  suppose  they  trouble 
themselves  to  find  one  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
They  simply  scrawl  a  great  R  in  chalk  on 
the  back  of  it,  and  send  you  a  printed  notice 
to  carry  it  home  again.  What  is  it  to  them, 
if  a  poor  devil  has  been  painting  his  very 
heart  and  hopes  out,  day  after  day,  for  a 
whole  year,  upon  that  piece  of  canvas  ? 
Nothing,  and  less  than  nothing — confound 
them !" 

I  drew  a  chair  before  the  picture,  and  set 
myself  to  a  patient  study  of  the  details.  He 
had  chosen  a  difficult  subject ;  the  death  of 
Louis  XI.  The  scene  represented  a  spacious 
chamber  in  the  Castle  of  Plessis-les-Tours. 
To  the  left,  in  a  great  oak  chair  beside  the 
bed  from  which  he  had  just  risen,  sat  the 
dying  king,  with  a  rich,  furred  mantle 
loosely  thrown  around  him.  At  his  feet, 
his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  kneeled  the 
Dauphin.  Behind  his  chair,  holding  up  the 
crucifix  to  enjoin  silence,  stood  the  king's 
confessor.  A  physician,  a  couple  of  coun- 
cillors in  scarlet  robes,  and  a  captain  of  ar- 
chers, stood  somewhat   back,  whispering  to- 
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gether  and  watching  the  countenance  of  the 
dying  man  ;  while  through  the  outer  door 
was  seen  a  crowd  of  courtiers  and  pages, 
waiting  to  congratulate  King  Charles  VITI. 
It  was  an  ambitious  subject,  and  M tiller  had 
conceived  it  in  a  grand  spirit.  The  heads 
were  expressive ;  and  the  textures  of  the 
velvets,  tapestries,  oak  carvings,  and  so 
forth,  had  been  executed  with  more  than 
ordinary  finish  and  fidelity.  For  all  this, 
however,  there  was  more  of  promise  than 
of  achievement  in  the  work.  The  lights 
were  scattered  ;  the  attitudes  were  stiff; 
there  was  too  evident  an  attempt  at  effect. 
One  could  see  that  it  was  the  work  of  a 
young  painter,  who  had  yet  much  to  learn, 
and  something  of  the  Academy  to  forget. 

"  Well,"  said  Muller,  still  sitting  ruefully 
on  the  floor,  "  what  do  you  think  of  it  ? 
Am  I  rightly  served  ?  Shall  I  send  for  a 
big  pail  of  whitewash,  and  blot  it  all  out  ?" 

"  Not  for  the  world  !" 

"  What  shall  I  do,  then?" 

"  Do  better." 

"  But  if  I  have  done  my  best  already?" 
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"  Still  do  better ;  and  when  you  have 
done  that,  do  better  again.  So  genius  toils 
higher  and  ever  higher,  and  like  the  climber 
of  the  glacier,  plants  his  foot  where  only  his 
hand  clung  the  moment  before." 

"  Humph  !  but  what  of  my  picture  ?" 

"  Well,"  I  said,  hesitatingly,  "I  am  no 
critic " 

"  Thank  heaven  !"  muttered  Miiller,  pa- 
renthetically. 

"  But  there  is  something  noble  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  figures.  I  should  say,  how- 
ever, that  you  had  set  to  work  upon  too 
large  a  scale." 

"  A  question  of  focus,"  said  the  painter 
hastily.     "  A  mere  question  of  focus." 

"  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  finished 
some  parts  laboriously,  and  in  others  seem 
scarcely  to  have  troubled  yourself  to  cover 
the  canvas?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I'm  impatient,  you  see, 
and — and  I  think  I  got  tired  of  it  towards 
the  last." 

"  Would  that  have  been  the  case  if  you 
had  allowed  yourself  but  half  the  space  ?" 
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"  I'll  take  to  enamel,"  exclaimed  Miiller, 
with  a  grin  of  hyperbolical  despair.  "  I'll 
immortalise  myself  in  miniature.  I'll  paint 
henceforward  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope, 
and  never  again  look  at  nature  unless 
through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope  !" 

"  Pshaw  ! — be  in  earnest,  man,  and  talk 
sensibly!  Do  you  conceive  that  for  every 
failure  you  are  to  change  your  style  ?  Give 
yourself,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  school  in 
which  you  have  begun,  and  make  up  your 
mind  to  succeed." 

"  Do  you  believe,  then,  that  a  man  may 
succeed  by  force  of  will  alone  ?"  said  MuUer, 
musingly. 

"  Yes,  because  force  of  will  proceeds  from 
force  of  character,  and  the  two  together, 
warp  and  woof,  make  the  stuff  out  of  which 
Nature  clothes  her  heroes." 

"  Oh,  but  I  am  not  talking  of  heroes,"  said 
Muller. 

"  By  heroes  I  do  not  mean  only  soldiers. 
Captain  Pen  is  as  good  a  hero  as  Captain 
Sword,  any  day  ;  and  Captain  Brush,  to  my 
thinking,  is  as  fine  a  fellow  as  either." 
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"  Ay ;  but  do  they  come,  as  you  would 
seem  to  imply,  of  the  same  stock  ?"  said 
Miiller.  "  Force  of  will  and  force  of  charac- 
ter are  famous  clays  in  which  to  mould  a 
Wellington  or  a  Columbus  ;  but  is  not  some- 
thing more — at  all  events,  something  different 
— necessary  to  the  modelling  of  a  Raf- 
faelle?" 

"  I  don't  fancy  so.  Power  is  the  first  re- 
quisite of  genius.  Give  power  in  equal 
quantity  to  your  Columbus  and  your  Raf- 
faelle,  and  circumstance  shall  decide  which 
will  achieve  the  New  World,  and  which  the 
Transfiguration." 

"  Circumstance  !"  cried  the  painter,  impa- 
tiently. "  Good  heavens  !  do  you  make  no  ac- 
count of  the  spontaneous  tendenciesof  genius? 
Is  Nature  a  mere  vulgar  cook,  turning  out 
men,  like  soups,  from  one  common  stock, 
with  onlv  a  dash  of  flavourino;  here  and  there 
to  give  them  variety  ?  No — Nature  is  a 
subtle  chemist,  and  her  workshop,  depend 
on  it,  is  stored  with  delicate  elixirs,  vola- 
tile spirits,  and  precious  fires  of  genius. 
Certain  of  these  are  kneaded  with  the  clay 
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of  the  poet,  others  with  the  clay  of  the 
painter,  the  astronomer,  the  mathematician, 
the  legislator,  the  soldier.  Raffaelle  had  in 
hirn  some  of  '  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made 
of  Never  tell  me  that  that  same  stuff,  dif- 
ferently treated,  would  equally  well  have 
furnished  forth  an  Archimedes  or  a  Napo- 
leon !" 

"  Men  are  what  their  age  calls  upon  them 
to  be,"  I  replied,  after  a  moment's  consider- 
ation. *'  Be  that  demand  what  it  may,  the 
supply  is  ever  equal  to  it.  Centre  of  the 
most  pompous  and  fascinating  of  religions, 
Rome  demanded  Madonnas  and  Transfigur- 
ations, and  straightway  Raffaelle  answered  to 
the  call.  The  Old  World,  overstocked  with 
men,  gold,  and  aristocracies,  asked  wider 
fields  of  enterprise,  and  Columbus  added 
America  to  the  map.  What  is  this  but  cir- 
cumstance ?  Had  Italy  needed  colonies, 
would  not  her  men  of  genius  have  turned 
sailors  and  discoverers  ?  Had  Madrid  been 
the  residence  of  the  Popes,  might  not  Co- 
lumbus have  painted  altar-pieces  or  designed 
churches  ?" 
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Mliller,  still  sitting  on  the  floor,  shook  his 
head  despondingl3^ 

"  I  don't  think  it,"  he  replied  ;  "  and  I 
don't  wish  to  think  it.  It  is  too  material  a 
view  of  genius  to  satisfy  my  imagination.  I 
love  to  believe  that  gifts  are  special.  I  love 
to  believe  that  the  poet  is  born  a  poet,  and 
the  artist  an  artist." 

"  Hold  !  I  believe  that  the  poet  is  born 
a  poet,  and  the  artist  an  artist ;  but  I  also 
believe  the  poetry  of  the  one  and  the 
art  of  the  other  to  be  only  diverse  manifes- 
tations of  a  power  that  is  universal  in  its  ap- 
plication. The  artist  whose  lot  in  life  it  is  to 
be  a  builder  is  none  the  less  an  artist.  The 
poet,  though  engineer  or  soldier,  is  none  the 
less  a  poet.  There  is  the  poetry  of  language, 
and  there  is  also  the  poetry  of  action.  So 
also  there  is  the  art  which  expresses  itself 
by  means  of  marble  or  canvas,  and  the  art 
which  designs  a  capitol,  tapers  a  spire,  or 
plants  a  pleasure-ground.  Nay,  is  not  this 
very  interfusion  of  gifts,  this  universality  of 
uses,  in  itself  the  bond  of  beauty  which  gir- 
dles the  world  like  a  cestus  ?    If  poetry  were 
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only  rhyrae,  and  art  only  painting,  to  what 
an  outer  darkness  of  matter-of-fact  should 
we  be  condemning  nine-tenths  of  the  crea- 
tion !" 

Miiller  yawned,  as  if  he  would  have 
swallowed  me  and  my  argument  together, 

"  You  are  getting  transcendental,"  said  he. 
"  I  dare  say  your  theories  are  all  very  fine 
and  all  very  true  ;  but  I  confess  that  I  don't 
understand  them.  I  never  could  find  out  all 
this  poetry  of  bricks  and  mortar,  railroads 
and  cotton-factories,  that  people  talk  about 
so  fluently  now-a-days.  We  Germans  take 
the  dreamy  side  of  life,  and  are  seldom  at 
home  in  the  practical,  be  it  ever  so  highly 
coloured  and  highly  flavoured.  In  our  par- 
lance, an  artist  is  an  artist,  and  neither  a  bag- 
man nor  an  eng;ine-driver." 

His  professional  pride  was  touched,  and 
he  said  this  with  somewhat  less  than  his 
usual  bonhomie — almost  w^ith  a  shade  of  ir- 
ritability. 

"  Come,"  said  I,  smiling,  "  we  will  not 
discuss  a  topic  which  we  can  never  see  from 
the  same  point  of  view.     Doing  art  is  better 
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than  talking  art ;  and  your  business  now  is 
to  find  a  fresh  subject  and  prepare  another 
canvas.  Meanwhile  cheer  up,  and  forget 
all  about  Louis  XI.  and  the  Hanging  Com- 
mittee. What  say  you  to  dining  with  me  at 
the  Trois  Freres  ?     It  will  do  you  good." 

"  Good !"  cried  he,  springing  to  his  feet 
and  shaking  his  fist  at  the  picture.  "  More 
good,  by  Jupiter,  than  all  the  paint  and  me- 
gilp that  ever  was  wasted !  Not  all  the 
fine  arts  of  Europe  are  worth  a  poulet  a  la 
Marengo  and  a  bottle  of  old  Romanee  !  " 

So  saying,  he  turned  his  picture  to  the 
wall,  seized  his  cap,  locked  his  door,  scrawl- 
ed outside  with  a  piece  of  chalk, — 

"  Summoned  to  the  Tuileries  on  state  affairs," 

and  followed  me,  whistling,  down  the  six 
fiights  of  gloomy,  ricketty,  Quartier-Latin 
lodging-house  stairs  up  which  he  lived  and 
had  his  being. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

/  make  myself  acquainted  ivith  the  Impolite 

World  and  its  Places  of  Unfashionable 

Resort. 

ULLER  and  I  dined  merrily  at  the 
the  Cafe  of  the  Trois  Freres  Pro- 
ven9aux,  discussed  our  coffee  and 
cigars  outside  the  Rotonde  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  then  started  off  in  search  of  ad- 
ventures. Striking  up  in  a  north-easterly  di- 
rection through  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  streets, 
we  emerged  at  the  Rue  des  Fontaines,  just 
in  front  of  that  famous  second-hand  market 
yclept  the  Temple.  It  was  Saturday  night, 
and  the  business  of  the  place  was  at  its 
height.  We  went  in,  and  turning  aside 
from  the  broad  thoroudifarcs  which   inter- 
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sect  the  market  at  right  angles,  plunged  at 
once  into  a  net-work  of  crowded  side-alleys, 
noisy  and  populous  as  a  cluster  of  beehives. 
Here  were  bargainings,  hagglings,  quarrel- 
lings,  elbowings,  slang,  low  wit,  laughter, 
abuse,  cheating,  and  chattering  enough  to 
turn  the  head  of  a  neophyte  like  myself. 
Miiller,  however,  was  in  his  element.  He 
took  me  up  one  row  and  down  another, 
pointed  out  all  that  was  curious,  had  a  nod 
for  every  grisette,  and  an  answer  for  every 
touter,  and  enjoyed  the  Babel  like  one  to 
the  manner  born. 

"  Buy,  messieurs,  buy !  What  will  you 
buy  ?"  was  the  question  that  assailed  us  on 
both  sides,  wherever  we  went. 

"  What  do  you  sell,  mon  ami  V  was  Mid- 
ler's invariable  reply. 

'•  What  do  you  want,  m'sieur  ?" 

"Twenty  thousand  francs  per  annum, 
and  the  prettiest  wife  in  Paris,"  says  my 
friend ;  a  reply  which  is  sure  to  evoke  some- 
thing spirituel,  after  the  manner  of  the 
locality. 

"This  is  the  most  amusing  place  in  Paris," 
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observes  he.  "  Like  the  Alsatia  of  old  Lon- 
don, it  has  its  own  peculiar  argot^  and  its 
own  peculiar  privileges.  The  activit}^  of  its 
commerce  is  amazing.  If  you  buy  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  at  the  first  stall  you  come  to, 
and  leave  it  unprotected  in  3'our  coat-pocket 
for  five  minutes,  you  may  purchase  it  again  at 
the  other  end  of  the  alley  before  you  leave. 
As  for  the  resources  of  the  market,  they 
are  inexhaustible.  You  may  buy  anything 
you  please  here,  from  a  Court  suit  to  a  cargo 
of  old  rags.  In  this  alley  (which  is  the 
aristocratic  quarter),  are  sold  old  jewelry, 
old  china,  old  furniture,  silks  that  have  rus- 
tled at  the  Tuileries  ;  fans  that  may  have 
fluttered  at  the  opera  ;  gloves  once  fitted  to 
tiny  hands,  and  yet  bearing  a  light  soil  where 
the  rings  were  worn  beneath  ;  laces  that 
may  have  been  the  property  of  Countesses 
or  Cardinals  ;  masquerade  suits,  epaulets, 
uniforms,  furs,  perfumes,  artificial  flowers, 
and  all  sorts  of  elegant  superfluities,  most  of 
which  have  descended  to  the  merchants  of 
the  Temple  through  the  hands  of  ladies- 
maids  and  valets.     Yonder  lies  the  district 
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called  the  "  Foret  Noire  " — a  land  of  uii- 
pl easing  atmosphere  inhabited  by  cobblers 
and  clothes-menders.  Down  to  the  left  you 
see  nothing  but  rag  and  bottle-shops,  old 
iron  stores,  and  lumber  of  every  kind.  Here 
you  find  chiefly  household  articles,  bedding, 
upholstery,  crockery,  and  so  forth." 

"  What  will  you  buy,  messieurs  ?"  continu- 
ed to  be  the  cry,  as  we  moved  along  arm-in- 
arm, elbowing  our  way  through  the  crowd, 
and  exploring  this  singular  scene  in  all 
directions. 

"  What  will  you  buy,  messieurs  ?"  shouts 
one  salesman.  "  A  carpet?  A  capital  carpet, 
neither  too  large  .  nor  too  small.  Just  the 
size  you  want !" 

"  A  hat,  ra'sieur,  better  than  new,"  cries 
another  ;  "just  aired  by  the  last  owner." 

"  A  coat  that  will  fit  you  better  than  if  it 
had  been  made  for  you  ?" 
:  "  A  pair  of  boots  ?  Dress-boots,  dancing- 
boots,  walking-boots,  morning-boots,  evening- 
boots,  riding-boots,  fishing-boots,  hunting- 
boots.     All  sorts,  m'sieur — all  sorts  !" 

"  A  cloak,  m'sieur  ?" 
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"A  lace  shawl  to  take  home  to  Madame?" 

"An  umbrella,  m'sieur  ?" 

"  A  reading  lamp  ?" 

"  A  warming  pan  ?" 

"  A  pair  of  gloves  ?" 

"  A  shower-bath  ?" 

"  A  hand-organ  ?" 

"  What!  m'sieurs,  do  you  buy  nothing  this 
evening  ?  Hola,  Antoine  !  monsieur  keeps 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  for  fear  his  money 
should  fall  out !" 

"  Bah !  They've  not  a  centime  between 
them  !" 

"  Go  down  the  next  turning  and  have  the 
hole  in  your  coat  mended !" 

"  Make  way  there  for  monsieur  the  mil- 
lionnaire !" 

"  They  are  ambassadors  on  their  way  to 
the  Court  of  Persia." 

"  Ohe  !  Pane  !  pane  !  pane  /" 

Thus  we  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  the  tongues 
in  the  Temple,  sometimes  retorting,  some- 
times laughing  and  passing  on,  sometimes 
stopping  to  watch  the  issue  of  a  dispute  or 
the  clinching  of  a  bargain. 
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"  Dame,  now  !  if  it  were  only  ten  francs 
cheaper,"  says  a  voice  that  strikes  my  ear 
with  a  sudden  sense  of  familiarity.  Turning, 
I  discover  that  the  voice  belongs  to  a  young 
woman  close  at  my  elbow,  and  that  the  re- 
mark is  addressed  to  a  good-looking  work- 
man upon  whose  arm  she  is  leaning. 

"  What,  Josephine  !"  I  exclaim. 

"  Comment !  Monsieur  Basil !" 

And  I  find  myself  kissed  on  both  cheeks 
before  I  even  guess  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  me. 

"  Have  I  not  also  the  honour  of  being  re- 
membered by  Mademoiselle  ?"  says  Mliller, 
taking  off  his  hat  with  all  the  politeness  pos- 
sible ;  whereupon  Josephine,  in  an  ecstasy  of 
recognition,  embraces  him  likewise. 

''''Mais,  quel  honheur f''  cries  she.  "And 
to  meet  in  the  Temple,  above  all  places ! 
Emile,  you  heard  me  speak  of  Monsieur 
Basil — the  gentleman  who  gave  me  that 
lovely  shawl  that  I  wore  last  Sunday  to  the 
Chateau  des  Fleurs — eli  hien  !  this  is  he — 
and  here  is  Monsieur  Mliller,  his  friend. 
Gentlemen,  this  is  Emile,   my  fiance.     We 
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are  to  be  married  next  Friday  week,  and  we 
are  buying  our  furniture." 

The  good-looking  workman  pulled  oif  his 
cap  and  made  his  bow,  and  we  proffered  the 
customary  congratulations. 

"  We  have  bought  such  sweet,  pretty 
things,"  continued  she,  rattling  on  with  all  her 
old  volubility,  "and  we  have  hired  the  dear- 
est little  appartement  on  the  fourth  story,  in 
a  street  near  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  See — 
this  looking-glass  is  ours ;  we  have  just 
bought  it.  And  those  maple  chairs,  and 
that  chest  of  drawers  with  the  marble  top. 
It  isn't  real  marble,  you  know  ;  but  it's  ever 
so  much  better  than  real : — not  nearly  so 
heavy,  and  so  beautifully  carved  that  it's 
quite  a  work  of  art.  Then  we  have  bought 
a  carpet— the  sweetest  carpet !  Is  it  not, 
Emile  ?" 

Emile  smiled,  and  confessed  that  the 
carpet  was  '"''fort  Men." 

"And  the  time-piece,  Madame?"  suggested 
the  furniture-dealer,  at  wliose  door  we  were 
standing.  "  Madame  should  really  not  re- 
fuse herself  the  time-piece." 
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Josephine  shook  her  head. 

"  It  is  too  dear,"  said  she. 

"  Pardon,  madanie.  I  am  giving  it  away, 
— absolute!}^  giving  it  away  at  the  price  !" 

Josephine  looked  at  it  wistfully,  and  weigh- 
ed her  little  purse.  It  was  a  very  little 
purse,  and  wQvy  light. 

"  It  is  so  pretty  !"  said  she. 

The  clock  was  of  ormolu  upon  a  painted 
stand,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  stout  little 
gilt  Cupid  in  a  triumphal  chariot,  drawn  by 
u  pair  of  hard-working  doves. 

"  What  is  the  price  of  it  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Thirty-five  francs,  m'sieur,"  replied  the 
dealer,  briskly. 

"  Say  twenty-five,"  urged  Josephine. 

The  dealer  shook  his  head. 

"  What  if  we  did  without  the  looking- 
glass  ?"  whispered  Josephine  to  her  fiance. 
"  After  all,  you  know,  one  can  live  without 
a  looking-glass  ;  but  how  shall  I  have  your 
dinners  ready,  if  I  don't  know  what  o'clock 
it  is?" 

•  "  I  don't  really  see  how  we   are  to  do 
without  a  clock,"  admitted  Emile. 
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"  And  that  darling  little  Cupid  !" 

Emile  conceded  that  the  Cupid  was  irre- 
sistible. 

"  Then  we  decide  to  have  the  clock,  and 
do  without  the  looking-glass  ?" 

"  Yes,  we  decide." 

In  the  meantime  I  had  slipped  the  thirty- 
five  francs  into  the  dealer's  hand. 

"  You  must  do  me  the  favour  to  accept 
the  clock  as  a  wedding-present.  Mademoi- 
selle Josephine,"  I  said.  "  And  I  hope  you 
will  favour  me  with  an  invitation  to  the 
wedding." 

"  And  me  also,"  said  Muller ;  "  and  I  shall 
hope  to  be  allowed  to  offer  a  little  sketch  to 
adorn  the  walls  of  your  new  home." 

Their  delight  and  gratitude  were  almost 
too  great.  We  shook  hands  again  all  round. 
I  am  not  sure,  indeed,  that  Josephine  did 
not  then  and  there  embrace  us  both  for  the 
second  time. 

"  And  you  will  both  come  to  our  wed- 
ding !"  cried  she.  "  And  we  will  spend  the 
day  at  St.  Cloud,  and  have  a  dance  in  the 
evening ;  and  we  will  invite  Monsieur  Gus- 
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tave,  and  Monsieur  Jules,  and  Monsieur 
Adrien.  Oh,  dear !  how  delightful  it  will 
be!" 

"  And  you  promise  me  the  first  quad- 
rille?" said  I. 

"  And  me  the  second?"  added  Miiller. 

"  Yes,  yes — as  many  as  you  please." 

"Then  you  must  let  us  know  at  what 
time  to  come,  and  all  about  it ;  so,  till  Friday 
week,  adieu !" 

And  thus,  with  more  shaking  of  hands, 
and  thanks,  and  good  wishes,  we  parted 
company,  leaving  them  still  occupied  with 
the  gilt  Cupid  and  the  furniture-broker. 

After  the  dense  atmosphere  of  the  clothes- 
market,  it  is  a  relief  to  emerge  upon  the 
Boulevart  du  Temple — the  noisy,  feverish, 
crowded  Boulevart  du  Temple,  with  its  half 
dozen  theatres,  its  glare  of  gas,  its  cake- 
sellers,  bill-sellers,  lemonade-sellers,  cabs, 
cafes,  gendarmes,  tumblers,  grisettes,  and 
pleasure-seekers  of  both  sexes. 

Here  we  pause  awhile  to  applaud  the 
performances  of  a  company  of  dancing-dogs, 
whence  we  are  presently  drawn  away  by  the 
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sight  of  a  gentleman  in  a  moyen-age  costume, 
who  is  swallowing  penknives  and  bringing 
them  out  at  his  ears,  to  the  immense  gratifi- 
cation of  a  large  circle  of  bystanders. 

A  little  farther  on  lies  the  Jardin  Turc ; 
and  here  we  drop  in  for  half  an  hour,  to 
restore  ourselves  with  coffee-ices,  and  look 
on  at  the  dancers.  This  done,  we  presently 
issue  forth  again,  still  in  search  of  amuse- 
ment. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  to  the  Petit 
Lazary  ?"  asks  my  friend,  as  we  stand  at  the 
gate  of  the  Jardin  Turc,  hesitating  which 
way  to  turn. 

"  Never ;  what  is  it  ?" 

"  The  most  inexpensive  of  theatrical 
luxuries — an  evening's  entertainment  of  the 
mildest  intellectual  calibre,  and  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost.  Here  we  are  at  the  doors. 
Come  in,  and  complete  your  experience  of 
Paris  life !" 

The  Petit  Lazary  occupies  the  lowest 
round  of  the  theatrical  ladder.  We  pay 
something  like  sixpence  halfpenny  or  seven- 
pence   apiece,    and   are   inducted   into   the 
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dress-circle.  Our  appearance  is  greeted 
with  a  round  of  applause.  The  curtain  has 
just  fallen,  and  the  audience  have  nothing 
better  to  do.  Mliller  lays  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  bows  profoundly,  first  to  the  gal- 
lery and  next  to  the  pit ;  whereupon  tliey 
laugh,  and  leave  us  in  peace.  Had  we 
looked  dignified  or  indignant  we  should 
probably  have  been  hissed  till  the  curtain 
rose. 

It  is  an  audience  in  shirt-sleeves,  consist- 
ing for  the  most  part  of  workmen,  maid- 
servants, soldiers,  and  street-urchins,  with  a 
plentiful  sprinkling  of  pick-pockets — the 
latter  in  a  strictly  private  capacity,  being 
present  for  entertainment  only,  without  any 
ulterior  professional  views. 

It  is  a  noisy  entracte  enough.  Three 
vaudevilles  have  already  been  played,  and 
while  the  fourth  is  in  preparation  the  public 
amuses  itself  according  to  its  own  riotous 
will  and  pleasure.  Nuts  and  apple-parings 
fly  hither  and  thither ;  oranges  describe 
perilous  parabolas  between  the  pit  and  the 
gallery ;    adventurous  gamins  make  daring 
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excursions  round  the  upper  rails ;  dialogues 
raaintained  across  the  house,  and  quarrels 
supported  by  means  of  an  incredible  copious- 
ness of  invective,  mingle  in  discordant  chorus 
with  all  sorts  of  bowlings,  groanings,  whist- 
lings, Growings,  and  yelpings,  above  which, 
in  shrillest  treble,  rise  the  voices  of  cake 
and  apple-sellers,  and  the  piercing  cry  of 
the  hump-back  who  distributes  "  vaudevilles 
at  five  centimes  apiece."  In  the  mean- 
time, almost  distracted  by  the  patronage 
that  assails  him  in  every  direction,  the 
lemonade-vendor  strides  hither  and  thither, 
supplying  floods  of  nectar  at  two  centimes 
the  glass  ;  while  the  audience,  skilled  in  the 
combination  of  enjoyments,  eats,  drinks,  and 
vociferates  to  its  heart's  content.  Fabulous 
meats,  and  pies  of  mysterious  origin,  are 
brought  out  from  baskets  and  hats.  Pocket- 
handkerchiefs  spread  upon  benches  do  duty 
as  table-cloths.  Clasp-knives,  galette,  and 
Sucre  d'orge  pass  from  hand  to  hand — nay, 
from  mouth  to  mouth — and,  in  the  midst  of 
the  tumult,  the  curtain  rises. 

All  is,  in  one  moment,  profoundly  silent. 
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The  viands  disappear  ;  the  leraonade-seller 
vanishes ;  the  boys  outside  the  gallery-rails 
clamber  back  to  their  places.  The  drama,  < 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Parisians,  is  almost  a 
sacred  rite,  and  not  even  the  noisiest  gamin 
would  raise  his  voice  above  a  whisper  when 
the  curtain  is  up. 

The  vaudeville  thatfoUows  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  a  perplexing  performance.  It  has  no  plot 
in  particular.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  lodging- 
house,  and  the  discomforts  of  one  Monsieur 
Choufleur,  an  elderh^  gentleman  in  a  flowered 
dressing-gown  and  a  gigantic  nightcap,  fur- 
nish forth  all  the  humour  of  the  piece.  What 
Monsieur  Choufleur  has  done  to  deserve  his 
discomforts,  and  why  a  certain  student  named 
Charles  should  devote  all  the  powers  of  his 
mind  to  the  devising  and  inflicting  of  those 
discomforts,  is  a  mystery  which  we,  the 
audience,  are  never  permitted  to  penetrate. 
Enough  that  Charles,  being  a  youth  of  mis- 
chievous tastes  and  extensive  wardrobe, 
assumes  a  series  of  disguises  for  the  express 
purpose  of  tormenting  Monsieur  Choufleur, 
and  is  unaccountably  rewarded  in  the  end 
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with  the  hand  of  Monsieur  Choufleur's  dauiJfh- 
ter  ;  a  consummation  which  brings  down  the 
curtain  amid  loud  applause,  and  affords 
entire  satisfaction  to  everybody. 

It  is  by  this  time  close  upon  midnight, 
and,  leaving  the  theatre  with  the  rest  of  the 
audience,  we  find  a  light  rain  falling.  The 
noisy  thoroughfare  is  hushed  to  comparative 
quiet.  The  carriages  that  roll  by  are  home- 
ward bound.  The  waiters  yawn  at  the 
doors  of  the  cafes  and  survey  pedestrians 
with  a  threatening  aspect.  The  theatres  are 
closing  fast,  and  a  row  of  flickering  gas- 
lamps  in  front  of  a  faded  transparency  which 
proclaims  that  the  juvenile  Tableaux  Vivants 
are  to  be  seen  within,  denotes  the  only  place 
of  public  amusement  yet  open  to  the  curious 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  Boulevart  du 
Temple. 

"  And  now,  amigo,  where  shall  we  go  ?" 
says  Miiller.  "  Are  you  for  a  billiard-room 
or  a  lobster  supper?  Or  shall  we  beat  up 
the  quarters  of  some  of  the  fellows  in  the 
Quartier  Latin,  and  see  what  fun  is  afoot  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water?" 
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"  Whichever  you  please.  You  are  my 
guest  to-night,  and  I  am  at  your  dis- 
posal." 

"  Or  what  say  you  to  dropping  in  for  an 
hour  among  the  Chicards?" 

"  A  capital  idea — especially  if  you  again 
entertain  the  society  with  a  true  story  of 
events  that  never  happened." 

''  Allons  done ! — 

'  C'etait  de  mon  temps. 
Que  brillait  Madame  Gregoire. 
J'allais  a  vingt  ans 
Dans  sons  cabaret  rire  et  boire.' 

— confound  this  drizzle !  It  soaks  one 
through  and  through,  like  a  sponge.  If  you 
are  no  fonder  of  getting  wet  through  than 
I  am,  I  vote  we  both  run  for  it !" 

With  this  he  set  off  running  at  full  speed, 
and  I  followed. 

The  rain  soon  fell  faster  and  thicker.  We 
had  no  umbrellas  ;  and  being  by  this  time 
in  a  region  of  back-streets,  an  empty  fiacre 
was  a  prize  not  to  be  hoped  for.  Coming 
presently  to  a  dark  archway,  we  took 
shelter  and   waited   till   the  shower  should 
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pass  over.  It  lasted  longer  than  we  had 
expected,  and  threatened  to  settle  into  a 
night's  steady  rain.  Miiller  kept  his  blood 
warm  by  practising  extravagant  quadrille 
steps  and  singing  scraps  of  Beranger's  bal- 
lads ;  whilst  I,  watching  impatiently  for  a 
cab,  kept  peering  up  and  down  the  street, 
and  listening  to  every  sound. 

Presently  a  quick  footfall  echoed  along 
the  wet  pavement,  and  the  figure  of  a  man, 
dimly  seen  by  the  blurred  light  of  the 
street-lamps,  came  hurrying  along  the  other 
side  of  the  way.  Something  in  the  firm 
free  step,  in  the  upright  carriage,  in  the 
height  and  build  of  the  passer-by,  arrested 
my  attention.  He  drew  nearer.  Repassed 
under  the  lamp  just  opposite,  and,  as  he 
passed,  flung  away  the  end  of  his  cigar, 
which  fell,  hissing,  into  the  little  rain-torrent 
running  down  the  middle  of  the  street.  He 
carried  no  umbrella  ;  but  his  hat  was  pulled 
low,  and  his  collar  drawn  up,  and  I  could 
see  nothing  of  his  face.  But  the  gesture 
was  enough. 

For  a  moment  I  stood  still   and  looked 
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after  him ;  then,  calling  to  Miiller  that  I 
should  be  back  presently,  I  darted  off  in 
pursuit. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  King  of  Diamonds. 

HE  rain  beat  in  my  face  and  almost 
blinded  me  ;  the  wind  hustled  me ; 
the  gendarme  at  the  corner  of  the 
street  looked  at  me  suspiciously  ;  and  still  1 
followed,  and  still  the  tall  stranger  strode 
on  ahead.  Up  one  street  he  led  me  and 
down  another,  across  a  market-place, 
through  an  arcade,  past  the  Bourse,  and 
into  that  labyrinth  of  small  streets  that 
lies  behind  the  Italian  Opera-house,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  East  by  the  Rue  de  Riche- 
lieu, and  on  the  West  by  the  Rue  Louis  le 
Grand.  Here  he  slackened  his  pace,  and  I 
found  myself  gaining  upon  him  for  the  first 
time.     Presently  he  came  to  a  dead  stop, 
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and  as  I  continued  to  draw  nearer,  I  saw 
him  take  out  his  watch  and  look  at  it  by  the 
light  of  a  street-lamp.  This  done,  he  began 
sauntering  slowly  backwards  and  forwards, 
as  if  waiting  for  some  second  person. 

For  a  moment  I  also  paused,  hesitating. 
What  should  I  do  ? — pass  him  under  the 
lamp,  and  try  to  see  his  face  ?  Go  boldly  up 
to  him,  and  invent  some  pretence  to  address 
him,  or  wait  in  this  angle  of  deep  shade, 
and  see  what  would  happen  next  ?  I  was 
deceived,  of  course — deceived  by  a  merely 
accidental  resemblance.  Well,  then,  I 
should  have  had  my  run  for  my  pains,  and 
have  taken  cold,  most  likely,  into  the  bar- 
gain.    At  all  events,  I  would  speak  to  him. 

Seeing  me  emerge  from  the  darkness  and 
cross  over  towards  the  spot  where  he  was 
standing,  he  drew  aside  with  the  air  of  a 
man  upon  his  guard,  and  put  his  hand  quick- 
ly into  his  breast. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  monsieur,"  I  began. 

"  What !  my  dear  Damon  ! — is  it  you  ?" 
he  interrupted,  and  held  out  both  his  hands. 

I  grasped  them  joyously. 
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"  Dalrymple,  is  it  3^ou  ?" 

"Myself,  Datnon — faute  de  mieux.'' 

*'  And  I  have  been  running  after  you  for 
the  last  two  miles  !  What  brinf!;s  you  to 
Paris  ?  Why  did  you  not  let  me  know  you 
were  here?  How  long  have  you  been 
back  ?  Has  anything  gone  wrong  ?  Are 
you  well  ?" 

"  One  question  at  a  time,  my  Arcadian, 
for  mercy's  sake  !"  said  he.  ''  Which  am  I 
to  answer  ?" 

"The  last." 

"  Oh,  I  am  well — well  enough.  But  let 
us  walk  on  a  little  farther  while  we  talk." 

"  Are  you  waiting  for  anyone  ?"  I  asked, 
seeing  him  look  round  uneasily. 

"  Yes — no — that  is,  I  expect  to  see  some 
one  come  past  here  presently.  Step  into 
this  doorway,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it. 

His  manner  was  restless,  and  his  hand,  as 
it  pressed  mine,  felt  hot  and  feverish. 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  not  well,"  I  said, 
following  him  into  the  gloom  of  a  deep,  old- 
fashioned  doorway. 
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"  Am  I  not  ?  Well,  I  don't  know — per- 
haps I  am  not.  My  blood  burns  in  my  veins 
to-night  like  fire.  Nay,  thou  wilt  learn  no- 
thing from  my  pulse,  thou  sucking  iEscula- 
pius !  Mine  is  a  sickness  not  to  be  cured 
with  drugs.      I  must  let  blood  for  it." 

The  short,  hard  laugh  with  which  he  said 
this  troubled  me  still  more. 

"  Speak  out,"  I  said — "  for  heaven's  sake, 
speak  out !  You  have  something  on  your 
mind — what  is  it  ?" 

"  I  have  something  on  my  hands,*'  he 
replied,  gloomily.  "  Work.  Work  that 
must  be  done  quickly,  or  there  will  be  no 
peace  for  any  of  us.  Look  here,  Damon — 
if  you  had  a  wife,  and  another  man  stood 
before  the  world  as  her  betrothed  husband 
— if  you  had  a  wife,  and  another  man 
spoke  of  her  as  his — boasted  of  her — be- 
haved in  the  house  as  if  it  were  already  his 
own — treated  her  servants  as  though  he 
were  their  master — possessed  himself  of  her 
papers — extorted  money  from  her — brought 
his  friends,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  about 
her  house — tormented  her,  day  after  day, 
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to  marr}'  him  .  .  .  what  would  you  do  to 
such  a  man  as  this  ?" 

"  Make  my  own  marriage  public  at  once, 
and  set  him  at  defiance,"  I  replied. 

"  Ay,  but  .  .  ." 

"  But  what  ?" 

"  That  alone  will  not  content  me.  I  must 
punish  him  with  my  own  hand." 

"  He  would  be  punished  enough  in  the 
loss  of  the  lady  and  her  fortune." 

"Not  he!  He  has  entaniz-led  her  affairs 
sufficiently  by  this  time  to  indemnify  himself 
for  her  fortune,  depend  on  it.  And  as  for 
herself — pshaw  !  he  does  not  know  what 
love  is  !" 

"  But  his  pride " 

"  But  my  pride !"  interrupted  Dalrymple, 
passionately.  "  What  of  my  pride  ? — my 
wounded  honour  ? — my  outraged  love  ? 
No,  no,  I  tell  you,  it  is  not  such  a  ]')altry 
vengeance  that  will  satisfy  me  !  Would  to 
heaven  I  had  trusted  only  my  own  arm  from 
the  first!  Would  to  heaven  that,  instead  of 
having  anything  to  say  to  the  cursed  brood 
of  the   law,  I  had  taken   the  viper  by  the 
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throat,  and  brought  him  to  my  own  terms 
after  my  own  fashion  !" 

"  But  you  have  not  yet  told  me  what 
you  are  doing  here  ?" 

"  I  am  waiting  to  see  Monsieur  de  Simon- 
court." 

"  Monsieur  de  Simoncourt !" 

"  Yes.  That  white  house  at  the  corner 
is  one  of  his  haunts, — a  private  gaming- 
house, never  open  till  after  midnight.  I 
want  to  meet  him  accidentally,  as  he  is  go- 
ing in." 

"  What  for  ?" 

"  That  he  may  take  me  with  him.  You 
can't  get  into  one  of  these  places  without  an 
introduction,  you  know.  Those  who  keep 
them  are  too  much  afraid  of  the  police." 

"  But  do  you  play  ?" 

"  Come  with  me,  and  see.  Hark !  do 
you  hear  nothing  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  hear  a  footstep.  And  here  comes 
a  man." 

"  Let  us  walk  to  meet  him,  accidentally, 
and  seem  to  be  talking." 

o 

I  took  Dalrymple's  arm,  and  we  strolled 
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in  the  direction  of  the  new  comer.  It  was 
not  De  Simoncourt,  however,  but  a  tall  man 
with  a  grizzled  beard,  who  crossed  over,  ap- 
prehensively, at  our  approach,  but  recrossed 
and  went  into  the  white  house  at  the  corner 
as  soon  as  he  thought  us  out  of  sight. 

"  One  of  the  gang,"  said  Dalrymple,  with 
a  shrug  of  his  broad  shoulders.  "  We  had 
better  go  back  to  our  doorway,  and  wait  till 
the  n<i\\t  man  comes." 

o 

We  had  not  long;  to  wait.  The  next  ar- 
rival  was  he  whom  we  sought.  We  strolled 
on,  as  before,  and  came  upon  him,  face  to 
face. 

"  De  Siraoncourt,  by  all  that's  propitious  !" 
cried  Dalrymple. 

'•  What — Major  Dairy uj pie  returned  to 
Paris !" 

"  Ay,  just  returned.  Bored  to  death 
with  Berlin  and  Vienna — no  place  like  Paris, 
De  Simoncourt,  go  where  one  will !" 

"None,  indeed.  There  is  but  one  Paris, 
and  pleasure  is  the  true  profit  of  all  who 
visit  it." 

"My  dear  De  Simoncourt,  I  am  appalled  to 
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hear  you  perpetrate  a  pun  !  By  the  way, 
you  have  met  Mr.  Basil  Arbuthnot  at  my 
rooms?" 

M.  de  Simoncourt  lifted  his  hat,  and  was 
graciously  pleased  to  remember  the  circum- 
stance. 

"  And  now,"  pursued  Dalrymple.  "  having 
met,  what  shall  we  do  next  ?  Have  you  any 
engagement  for  the  small  hours,  De  Simon- 
court?" 

"  I  am  quite  at  your  disposal.  Where 
were  you  bound  for  ?" 

"  Anywhere — everywhere.  I  want  ex- 
citement." 

"  Would  a  hand  at  ecarte^  or  a  green  table, 
have  any  attraction  for  you  ?"  suggested  De 
Simoncourt,  falling  into  the  trap  as  readily 
as  one  could  have  desired. 

"  The  very  thing,  if  you  know  where  they 
are  to  be  found  !" 

"  Nay,  I  need  not  take  you  far  to  find 
both.  There  is  in  this  very  street  a  house 
where  money  may  be  lost  and  won  as  easily 
as  at  the  Bourse.     Follow  me." 

He  took  us  to  the  white   house  at  the 
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corner,  and,  pressing  a  spring  concealed  in 
the  wood-work  of  the  lintel,  rung  a  bell  of 
shrill  and  peculiar  timbre.  The  door  opened 
immediately,  and,  after  we  had  passed  in, 
closed  behind  us  without  any  visible  agency. 
Still  following  at  the  heels  of  M.  de  Simon- 
court,  we  then  went  up  a  spacious  staircase 
dimly  lighted,  and,  leaving  our  hats  in  an 
ante-room,  entered  unannounced  into  an 
elegant  salon,  where  some  twenty  or  thirty 
habitues  of  both  sexes  had  already  com- 
menced the  business  of  the  evening.  The 
ladies,  of  whom  there  were  not  more  than 
half-a-dozen,  were  all  more  or  less  painted, 
passe'es,  and  showily  dressed.  Among  the 
men  were  military  stocks,  ribbons,  crosses, 
stars,  and  fine  titles  in  abundance.  We  were 
evidently  supposed  to  be  in  very  brilliant 
society — brilliant,  however,  witli  a  fictitious 
lustre  that  betrayed  the  tinsel  beneath,  and 
reminded  one  of  a  fasliionable  reception  on 
the  boards  of  the  Haymarket  or  the  Porte 
St.  Martin.  The  mistress  of  the  house,  an 
abundant  and  somewhat  elderly  Juno  in 
green  velvet,  with  a  profusion  of  jewelry  on 
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her  arms  and  bosom,  came  forward  to  re- 
ceive us. 

"  Madame  de  Sainte  Amaranthe,  permit 
me  to  present  my  friends,  Major  Dalrymple 
and  Mr.  Arbuthnot,"  said  De  Simoncourt,  im- 
printing a  gallant  kiss  on  the  plump  hand  of 
the  hostess. 

Madame  de  Ste.  Amaranthe  professed  her- 
self charmed  to  receive  any  friends  of  M.  de 
Simoncourt ;  whereupon  M.  de  Simoncourt's 
friends  were  enchanted  to  be  admitted  to  the 
privilege  of  Madame  de  Ste.  Amaranthe's  ac- 
quaintance. Madame  de  Ste.  Amaranthe 
then  informed  us  that  she  was  the  widow  of 
a  general  officer  who  fell  at  Austerlitz,  and 
the  daughter  of  a  rich  West  Indian  planter 
whom  she  called  her  pere  adore,  and  to 
whose  supposititious  memory  she  wiped  away 
an  imaginary  tear  with  an  embroidered 
pocket-handkerchief.  She  then  begged  that 
we  would  make  ourselves  at  home,  and, 
gliding  away,  whispered  something  in  De 
Simoncourt's  ear,  to  which  he  replied  by  a 
nod  of  intelligence. 

"That  harpy  hopes   to   fleece   us,"  said 
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Dalryraple,  slipping  his  arm  through  mine 
and  drawing  me  towards  the  roulette  table. 
"  She  has  just  told  De  Simoncourt  to  take 
us  in  hand.  I  always  suspected  the  fellow 
was  a  Greek." 

"  A  Greek  ?" 

"  Ay,  in  the  figurative  sense — a  gentle- 
man who  lives  by  dexterity  at  cards." 

"  And  shall  you  play  ?" 

"  By-and-by.     Not  yet,  because " 

He  checked  himself,  and  looked  anxiously 
round  the  room. 

"  Because  what  ?" 

"  Tell  me,  Arbuthnot,"  said  he,  paying  no 
attention  to  my  question,  "  do  you  mind 
playing  ?" 

"I?  My  dear  fellow,  I  hardly  know 
one  card  from  another." 

"  But  have  you  any  objection  ?" 

"  None  whatever  to  the  game  ;  but  a  good 
deal  to  the  penalty.  I  don't  mind  confess- 
ing to  you  that  I  ran  into  debt  some  months 
back,  and  that  .  .  .  ." 

"  Nonsense,  boy !"  interrupted  Dalryraple, 
with   a    kindly    smile.     "  Do  you   suppose 
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I  want  you  to  gamble  away  your  money  ? 
No,  no — the  fact  is  that  I  am  here  for  a 
purpose,  and  it  will  not  do  to  let  my  pur- 
pose be  suspected.  These  Greeks  want  a 
pigeon.  Will  you  oblige  me  by  being  that 
pigeon,  and  by  allowing  me  to  pay  for  your 
plucking  ?" 

I  still  hesitated. 

"  But  you  will  be  helping  rae,"  urged  he. 
"If  you  don't  sit  down,  I  must." 

"  You  would  not  lose  so  much,"  I  expos- 
tulated. 

"  Perhaps  not,  if  I  were  cool  and  kept  my 
eyes  open  ;  but  to-night  I  am  distrait^  and 
should  be  as  defenceless  as  3'ourself " 

"  In  that  case  I  will  play  for  you  with 
pleasure." 

He  slipped  a  little  pocket-book  into  my 
hand. 

"  Never  stake  more  than  five  francs  at  a 
time,"  said  he,  "  and  you  cannot  ruin  me. 
The  book  contains  a  thousand.  You  shall 
have  more,  if  necessary  ;  but  I  think  that 
sum  will  last  as  long  as  I  shall  want  you  to 
keep  playing." 

p2 
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"  A  thousand  francs ! "  I  exclaimed. 
«'  Why,  that  is  forty  pounds !" 

"  If  it  were  four  hundred,  and  it  answer- 
ed my  purpose,"  said  Dalrymple  between 
his  teeth,  "  I  should  hold  it  money  well 
spent !" 

At  this  moment  De  Simoncourt  came  up, 
and  apologised  for  having  left  us  so  long. 

"If  you  want  mere  amusement,  Major 
Dalrymple,"  said  he,  "I  suppose  you  will 
prefer  roulette  to  ecarteT 

"  I  will  stake  a  few  pieces  presently  on 
the  green  cloth,"  replied  Dalrymple,  care- 
lessly ;  "  but,  first  of  all,  I  want  to  initiate 
my  young  friend  here.  As  to  double  ecarte^ 
Monsieur  de  Sinjoncourt,  I  need  hardly  tell 
you,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  that  I  never 
play  it  with  strangers." 

De  Simoncourt  smiled,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

"  Quite  right,"  said  he.  "  I  believe  that 
here  everything  is  really  de  bonne  foi;  but 
where  there  are  cards  there  will  always  be 
danger.  For  my  part,  I  always  shutfie  the 
pack  after  my  adversary  !" 
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With  this  he  strolled  off  again,  and  I  took 
a  vacant  chair  at  the  long  table,  next  to  a 
lady,  who  made  way  for  me  with  the  most 
gracious  smile  imaginable.  Only  the  play- 
ers sat ;  so  Dalrymple  stood  behind  me 
and  looked  on.  It  was  a  green  board, 
somewhat  larger  than  an  ordinary  billiard- 
table,  with  mysterious  boundaries  traced  here 
and  there  in  yellow  and  red,  and  a  cabalis- 
tic table  of  figures  towards  each  end.  A 
couple  of  well-dressed  men  satin  the  centre; 
one  to  deal  out  the  cards,  and  the  other  to 
pay  and  receive  the  money.  The  one  who 
had  the  management  of  the  cash  wore  a 
superb  diamond  ring,  and  a  red  and  green 
ribbon  at  his  button-hole.  Dalrymple  in- 
formed me  in  a  whisper  that  this  noble  sei- 
gneur was  Madame  de  Ste.  Amaranthe's  bro- 
ther. 

As  for  the  players,  they  all  looked  serious 
and  polite  enough,  as  ladies  and  gentlemen 
should,  at  their  amusement.  Some  had 
pieces  of  card,  which  they  pricked  occasion- 
ally with  a  pin,  according  to  the  progress 
of  the  game.    Some  had  little  piles  of  silver, 
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or  sealed  rouleaux,  ly^^^g  beside  them.  As 
for  myself,  I  took  out  Dalrvm pie's  pocket- 
book,  and  laid  it  beside  me,  as  if  I  were  an 
experienced  player  and  meant  to  break  the 
bank.  For  a  few  minutes  he  stood  by,  and 
then,  havimi;  mven  me  some  idea  of  the 
leading  principles  of  the  game,  wandered 
away  to  observe  the  other  players. 

Left  to  myself,  I  played  on — timidly  at 
first ;  soon  with  more  confidence  ;  and,  of 
course,  with  the  novice's  invariable  good- 
fortune.  My  amiable  neighbour  drew  me 
presently  into  conversation.  She  had  a 
theory  of  chances  relating  to  averages  of 
colour,  and  based  upon  a  bewildering  calcu- 
lation of  all  the  black  and  red  cards  in  the 
pack,  which  she  was  so  kind  as  to  explain 
to  me.  I  could  not  understand  a  word  of 
it,  but  politeness  compelled  me  to  listen. 
Politeness  also  compelled  me  to  follow  her 
advice  when  she  was  so  obliging  as  to  offer 
it,  and  I  lost,  as  a  matter  of  course.  From 
this  moment  my  good-luck  deserted  me. 

"  Courage,    Monsieur, "    said    my    amia- 
ble   neighbour ;    "  you   have   only  to   play 
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long  enough,  and  you  are  sure  to  win." 
In  the  meantime,  I  kept  following  Dal- 
rymple  with  my  eyes,  for  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  manner  that  filled  me  with  vague 
uneasiness.  Sometimes  he  drew  near  the 
table  and  threw  down  a  Napoleon,  but 
without  heeding  the  game,  or  caring  whether 
he  won  or  lost.  He  was  always  looking  to 
the  door,  or  wandering  restlessly  from  table 
to  table.  Watching  him  thus,  I  thought 
how  haggard  he  looked,  and  what  deep 
channels  were  furrowed  in  his  brow  since 
that  day  when  we  lay  together  on  the 
autumnal  grass  under  the  trees  in  the  forest 
of  St.  Germain. 

Thus  a  long  time  went  by,  and  I  found 
by  my  watch  that  it  was  nearly  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning — also  that  I  had  lost  six 
hundred  francs  out  of  the  thousand.  It 
seemed  incredible.  I  could  hardly  believe 
that  the  time  and  the  money  had  flown  so 
fast.  I  rose  in  my  seat  and  looked  round 
for  Dalrymple  ;  but  in  vain.  Could  he  be 
gone,  leaving  me  here  ?  Impossible  ! 
Apprehensive  of  I  knew  not  what,  I  pushed 
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back  my  chair,  and  left  the  table.  The 
rooms  were  now  much  fuller — more  stars 
and  moustachios  ;  more  velvets  and  laces, 
and  Paris  diamonds.  Fresh  tables,  too,  had 
been  opened  for  lansquenet^  baccarat,  and 
ecarte.  At  one  of  these  I  saw  M.  de  Simon- 
court.  When  he  laid  down  his  cards  for 
the  deal,  I  seized  the  opportunity  to  inquire 
for  my  friend. 

He  pointed  to  a  small  inner  room  divided 
by  a  rich  hanging  from  the  farther  end  of 
the  salo7i. 

"  You  will  find  Major  Dalrymple  in 
Madame  de  Ste.  Amaranthe's  boudoir,  play- 
ing with  M.  le  Vicomte  de  Caylus,"  said  he, 
courteously,  and  resumed  his  game. 

Playing  with  De  Caylus  !  Sitting  down 
amicably  with  De  Caylus !  I  could  not 
understand  it. 

Crowded  as  the  rooms  now  were,  it  took 
me  some  time  to  thread  my  waj^  across,  and 
longer  still,  when  I  had  done  so,  to  pass  the 
threshold  of  the  boudoir,  and  obtain  sight 
of  the  players.  The  room  was  very  small, 
and   filled   with    lookers-on.      At   a    table 
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under  a  chandelier  sat  De  Caylus  and  Dai- 
ry m  pie.  I  could  not  see  Dairy mple's  face, 
for  his  back  was  turned  towards  me  ;  but 
the  Vicomte  I  recognised  at  once — pale, 
slight,  refined,  with  the  old  look  of  dissipa- 
tion and  irritability,  and  the  same  restless- 
ness of  eye  and  hand  that  I  had  observed  on 
first  seeing  him.  They  were  evidently  play- 
ing high,  and  each  had  a  pile  of  notes  and 
gold  lying  at  his  left  hand.  De  Caylus  kept 
nervously  crumbling  a  note  in  his  fingers. 
Dalrymple  sat  motionless  as  a  man  of 
bronze,  and,  except  to  throw  down  a  card 
when  it  came  to  his  turn,  never  stirred  a 
finger.  There  was,  to  my  thinking,  some- 
thing ominous  in  his  exceeding  calmness. 

"  At  what  game  are  they  playing  ?"  I  ask- 
ed a  gentleman  near  whom   I  was  standing. 

"  At  ecarte"  replied  he,  without  remov- 
ing his  eyes  from  the  players. 

Knowing  nothing  of  the  game,  I  could 
only  judge  of  its  progress  by  the  faces  of 
those  around  me.  A  breathless  silence  pre- 
vailed, except  when  some  particular  subtlety 
in  the  play  sent  a   murmur  of  admiration 
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round  the  room.  Even  this  was  hushed 
almost  as  soon  as  uttered.  Gradually  the 
interest  grew  more  intense,  and  the  by- 
standers pressed  closer.  De  Caylus  sighed 
impatiently,  and  passed  his  hand  across  his 
brow.  It  was  his  turn  to  deal.  Dalrym- 
ple  shuffled  the  pack.  De  Caylus  shuffled 
them  after  him,  and  dealt.  The  falling  of 
a  pin  miglit  have  been  heard  in  the  pause 
that  followed.  They  had  but  five  cards 
each.  Dalrymple  played  first — a  queen  of 
diamonds.  De  Caylus  played  the  king,  and 
both  threw  down  their  cards.  A  loud  mur- 
mur broke  out  instantaneously  in  every  di- 
rection, and  De  Caylus,  looking  excited  and 
weary,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  called 
for  wine.  His  expression  was  so  unlike  that 
of  a  victor  that  I  thought  at  first  he  must 
have  lost  the  game. 

"  Which  is  the  winner  ?"  I  asked,  eagerly. 
"  Which  is  the  winner  ?" 

The  gentleman  who  had  replied  to  rae 
before  looked  round  with  a  smile  of  con- 
temptuous wonder. 

"  Why,  Monsieur  de  Caylus,  of  course," 
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said  he.  "  Did  you  not  see  him  pla}^  the 
kiiiix  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said,  somewhat 
nettled  ;  "  but,  as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  game." 

'■'■Eh  hien!  the  Englishman  is  counting 
out  his  money." 

What  a  changed  scene  it  was  !  The  circle 
of  intent  faces  broken  and  shifting; — the  si- 
lence  succeeded  by  a  hundred  conversations 
— De  Caylus  leaning  back,  sipping  his  wine 
and  cliattins;  over  his  slioulder — the  cards 
pushed  aside,  and  Dalrymple  gravely  sort- 
ing out  little  shining  columns  of  Napoleons, 
and  rolls  of  crisp  bank  paper  !  Having  rang- 
ed all  these  before  him  in  a  row,  he  took  out 
his  cheque-book,  filled  in  a  page,  tore  it  out, 
and  laid  it  with  the  rest.  Then,  replacing 
the  book  in  his  breast-pocket,  he  pushed 
back  his  chair,  and,  looking  up  for  the  first 
time  since  the  close  of  the  game,  said  aloud  : 

"  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  de  Caylus,  I  have 
this  evening  had  the  honour  of  losinsr  the 
sum  of  twelve  thousand  francs  to  you ;  will 
you  do  me  the  favour  to  count  this  money?" 
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M.  de  Caylus  bowed,  emptied  his  glass, 
and  languidly  touching  each  little  column 
with  one  dainty  finger,  told  over  his  win- 
nings as  though  they  were  scarcely  worth 
even  that  amount  of  trouble. 

"  Six  rouleaux  of  four  hundred  each," 
said  he,  "  making  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred— six  notes  of  five  hundred  each,  making 
three  thousand — and  an  order  upon  Roth- 
schild for  six  thousand  six  hundred  ;  in  all, 
twelve  thousand.  Thanks,  Monsieur  .... 
Monsieur  ....  forgive  me  for  not  remem- 
bering your  name." 

Dairy m pie  looked  up  with  a  dangerous 
light  in  his  eyes,  and  took  no  notice  of  the 
apology. 

"  It  appears  to  me.  Monsieur  le  Vicomte 
Caylus,"  said  he,  giving  the  other  his  full 
title  and  speaking  with  singular  distinctness, 
"that  you  hold  the  king  very  often  at  ecarte." 

De  Caylus  looked  up  with  every  vein  on 
his  forehead  suddenly  swollen  and  throb- 
bing. 

"  Monsieur !"  he  exclaimed,  hoarsel}^ 

"  Especially  when  you  deal,"  added  Dal- 
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ryinple,  smoothing  his  moustache  with  utter 
sang-froid,  and  keeping  his  eyes  still  riveted 
upon  his  adversary. 

With  an  inarticulate  cry  like  the  cry  of 
a  wild  beast,  De  Caylus  sprang  at  him,  foam- 
ing with  rage,  and  was  instantly  flung  back 
against  the  wall,  dragging  with  him  not  only 
the  table-cloth,  but  all  the  wine,  money,  and 
cards  upon  it. 

"  I  will  have  blood  for  this  I"  he  shrieked, 
struggling  with  those  who  rushed  in  between. 
"  I  will  have  blood  !     Blood  !     Blood  !" 

Stained  and  streaming  with  red  wine,  he 
looked,  in  his  ghastly  rage,  as  if  he  was  al- 
ready bathed  in  the  blood  he  thirsted  for. 

Dalrympledrew  himself  to  his  full  height, 
and  stood  looking  on  with  folded  arras  and 
a  cold  smile. 

'*  I  am  quite  ready,"  he  said,  "  to  give 
Monsieur  le  Vicomte  full  satisfaction." 

The  room  was  by  this  time  crowded  to 
suffocation.  I  forced  my  way  through,  and 
laid  my  hand  on  Dalrymple's  arm. 

"  You  have  provoked  this  quarrel,"  I  said, 
reproachfully. 
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"That,  my  dear  fellow,  is  precisely  what 
I  came  here  to  do,"  he  replied.  "  You  will 
have  to  be  ray  second  in  this  affair." 

Here  De  Simoncourt  came  up,  and,  hear- 
ing the  last  words,  drew  me  aside. 

"  I  act  for  De  Caylus,"  he  whispered. 
"  Pistols,  of  course  ?" 

I  nodded,  still  all  bewilderment  at  ray 
novel  position. 

"  Your  man  received  the  first  blow,  so  is 
entitled  to  the  first  shot." 

I  nodded  again. 

"  I  don't  know  a  better  place,"  he  went 
on,'"  than  Bellevue.  There's  a  famous  little 
bit  of  plantation,  and  it  is  just  far  enough 
from  Paris  to  be  secure.  The  Bois  is  hack- 
neyed, and  the  police  are  too  much  about 
It. 

"  Just  so,"  I  replied,  vaguely. 

"  And  when  shall  we  say  ?  The  sooner 
the  better,  it  always  seems  to  me,  in  these 
cases." 

"  Oh,  certainly — the  sooner  the  better." 

He  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  It  is  now  ten  minutes  to  five,"  he  said. 
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"  Suppose  we  allow  them  five  hours  to  put 
their  papers  in  order,  and  meet  at  Bellevue, 
on  the  terrace,  at  ten  ?" 

"  So  soon  !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Soon  !"  echoed  De  Simoncourt.  "  Why, 
under  circumstances  of  such  exceeding  ag- 
gravation, most  men  would  send  for  pistols 
and  settle  it  across  the  table  !" 

I  shuddered.  These  niceties  of  honour 
were  new  to  me,  and  I  had  been  brought  up 
to  make  little  distinction  between  duelling 
and  murder. 

"  Be  it  so,  then,  Monsieur  De  Simoncourt," 
I  said.  "  We  will  meet  you  at  Bellevue,  at 
ten." 

"  On  the  terrace  ?" 

"  On  the  terrace." 

We  bowed  and  parted.  Dalrymple  was 
already  gone,  and  De  Caylus,  still  white  and 
trembling  with  rage,  was  wiping  the  wine 
from  his  face  and  shirt.  The  crowd  opened 
for  me  right  and  left  as  I  went  through  the 
salon^  and  more  than  one  voice  whis- 
pered  

"  He  is  the  Englishman's  second." 
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I  took  my  hat  and  coat  mechanically,  and 
let  myself  out.  It  was  broad  daylight,  and 
the  blinding  sun  poured  full  upon  my  eyes 
as  I  passed  into  the  street. 

"  Come,  Damon,"  said  Dalrymple,  cross- 
ing over  to  me  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way.  "  I  have  just  caught  a  cab — there  it 
is,  waiting  round  the  corner !  We've  no  time 
to  lose,  I'll  be  bound." 

"  We  are  to  meet  them  at  Bellevue  at  ten," 
I  replied. 

"At  ten?  Hurrah!  then  I've  still  five 
certain  hours  of  life  before  me !  Long 
enough,  Damon,  to  do  a  world  of  mischief, 
if  one  were  so  disposed !" 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Duel  at  Bellevue. 

E  drove  straight  to  Dalrymple's 
rooms,  and,  going  in  with  a  pass- 
key, went  up  without  disturbing  the 
concierge.  Arrived  at  home,  my  friend's 
first  act  was  to  open  his  buffetier  and  take 
out  a  loaf,  a  pate  de  foie  gras,  and  a  bottle  of 
wine.  I  could  not  eat  a  morsel ;  but  he 
supped  (or  breakfasted)  with  a  capital  appe- 
tite ;  insisted  that  I  should  lie  down  on  his 
bed  for  two  or  three  hours ;  and  slipping 
into  his  dressing-gown,  took  out  his  desk 
and  cash-box,  and  settled  himself  to  a  regu- 
lar morning's  work. 

"  I  hope  to  get  a  nap  myself  before  start- 
ing," said  he.  "  1  have  not  many  debts,  and 
I  made  my  will  the  day  after  I  married — so 
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I  have  but  little  to  transact  in  the  way  of 
business.  A  few  letters  to  write — a  few  to 
burn — a  trifle  or  two  to  seal  up  and  direct 
to  one  or  two  fellows  who  may  like  a 
souvenir^ — that  is  the  extent  of  my  task ! 
Meanwhile,  my  dear  boy,  get  what  rest  you 
can.  It  will  never  do  to  be  shaky  and  pale 
on  the  field,  you  know." 

I  went,  believing  that  I  should  be  less  in 
his  way  ;  and,  lying  down  in  ray  clothes,  fell 
into  a  heavy  sleep,  from  which,  after  what 
seemed  a  long  time,  I  woke  suddenly  with 
the  conviction  that  it  was  just  ten  o'clock. 
To  start  up,  look  at  my  watch,  find  that  it 
was  only  a  quarter  to  seven  and  fall  pro- 
foundly asleep  again,  was  the  work  of  only 
a  few  minutes.  At  the  end  of  another  half- 
hour  I  woke  with  the  same  dread,  and  with 
the  same  result ;  and  so  on  twice  or  thrice 
after,  till  at  a  quarter  to  nine  I  jujiiped  up, 
plunged  my  head  into  a  basin  of  cold  water, 
and  went  back  to  the  sittinsr  room. 

o 

I  found  him  lying  forward  upon  the  table, 
fast  asleep,  with  his  head  resting  on  his 
hands.     Some  half-dozen  letters  lay  folded 
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and  addressed  beside  him — one  directed  to 
his  wife.  A  little  pile  of  burnt  paper 
fluttered  on  the  hearth.  His  pistols  were 
lying  close  by  in  their  mahogany  case,  the 
blue  and  white  steel  relieved  against  the 
crimson-velvet  lining.  He  slept  so  soundly, 
poor  fellow,  that  I  could  with  difficulty 
make  up  my  mind  to  wake  him.  Once 
roused,  however,  he  Wiis  alert  and  ready  in 
a  moment,  changed  his  coat,  took  out  u 
new  pair  of  lavender  gloves,  hailed  a  cab 
from  the  window,  and  bade  the  driver  name 
his  own  fare  if  he  got  us  to  the  terrace  at 
Bellevue  by  five  minutes  before  ten. 

"  I  always  like  to  be  before  my  time  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  Damon,"  said  he.  "  It's 
shabby  to  be  merely  punctual  when  one 
has,  perhaps,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  live.  By-the-by,  here  are  my  keys. 
Take  them,  in  case  of  accident.  You  will 
find  a  copy  of  my  will  in  my  desk — the 
original  is  with  my  lawyer.  The  letters  you 
will  forward,  according  to  the  addresses ; 
and  in  my  cash-box  you  will  find  a  paper 
directed  to  yourself." 

q2 
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I  bent  my  head.  I  would  not  trust  my- 
self to  speak. 

"  As  for  the  letter  to  H^lene — to  my 
wife,"  he  said,  turning  his  face  away,  "  will 
you — will  you  deliver  that  with  your  own 
hands  ?" 

"  I  will." 

"  I — I  have  had  but  little  time  to  write 
it,"  he  faltered,  "  and  I  trust  to  you  to  sup- 
ply the  details.  Tell  her  how  I  made  the 
quarrel,  and  how  it  ended.  No  one  sus- 
pects it  to  be  other  than  a  fracas  over  a 
game  at  ecarte.  No  one  supposes  that  I  had 
any  other  motive,  or  any  deeper  vengeance 
— not  even  De  Caylus  !  I  have  not  com- 
promised her  by  word  or  deed.  If  I  shoot 
him,  I  free  her  without  a  breath  of  scandal. 
If  I  fall " 

His  voice  failed,  and  we  were  both  silent 
for  some  moments. 

We  were  now  past  the  Barrier,  and 
speeding  on  rapidly  towards  the  open 
country.  High  white  houses  with  jalousies 
closed  against  the  sun,  and  pretty  maison- 
nettes   in    formal    gardens,    succeeded  the 
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streets  and  shops  of  suburban  Paris.  Then 
came  a  long  country  road  bordered  by  pop- 
lars— by-and-by,  glimpses  of  the  Seine,  and 
scattered  farms  and  villages  far  away — then 
Sevres  and  the  leafy  heights  of  Bellevue 
overhanging  the  river. 

We  crossed  the  bridge,  and  the  driver, 
mindful  of  his  fare,  urged  on  his  tired  horse. 
Some  country  folks  met  us  presently,  and  a 
waggoner  with  a  load  of  fresh  hay.  They 
all  smiled  and  gave  us  "  good  day"  as  we 
passed — they  going  to  their  work  in  the 
fields,  and  we  to  our  work  of  bloodshed  ! 

Shortly  after  this,  the  road  began  winding 
upwards,  past  the  porcelain  factories  and 
through  the  village  of  Sevres  ;  after  which, 
having  but  a  short  distance  of  very  steep 
road  to  climb,  we  desired  the  cabman  to 
wait,  and  went  up  on  foot.  Arrived  at  the 
top,  where  a  peep  of  blue  daylight  came 
streaming  down  upon  us  through  a  green 
tunnel  of  acacias,  we  emerged  all  at  once  up- 
on the  terrace,  and  found  ourselves  first  on 
the  field.  Behind  us  rose  a  hill-side  of 
woods — before  us,  glassy  and  glittering,  as  if 
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traced  upon  the  transparent  air,  lay  the  city 
of  palaces.  Domes  and  spires,  arches  and 
columns  of  triumph,  softened  by  distance, 
looked  as  if  built  of  the  sunshine.  Far  away 
on  one  side  stretched  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
undulating  like  a  sea  of  tender  green.  Still 
farther  away  on  the  other,  lay  Pere-la-Chaise 
— a  dark  hill  specked  with  white  ;  cypresses 
and  tombs.  At  our  feet,  winding  round  a 
"  lawny  islet"  and  through  a  valley  luxuriant 
in  corn-fields  and  meadows,  flowed  the  broad 
river,  bluer  than  the  sky. 

"  A  fine  sight,  Damon  !"  said  Dalrymple, 
leaning  on  the  parapet,  and  coolly  lighting  a 
cigar.  "  If  my  eyes  are  never  to  open  on 
the  day  again,  I  am  glad  they  should  have 
rested  for  the  last  time  on  a  scene  of  so  much 
beauty  !  Where  is  the  painter  who  could 
paint  it  ?  Not  Claude  himself,  though  he 
should  come  back  to  life  on  purpose,  and  mix 
his  colours  with  liquid  sunlight !" 

"You  are  a  queer  fellow,"  said  I,  "to 
talk  of  scenery  and  painters  at  such  a 
moment !" 

"  Not  at  all.     Things  are  precious  accord- 
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ing  to  the  tenure  by  which  we  hold  them. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  know  when  I  appre- 
ciated earth  and  sky  so  heartily  as  this  morn- 
ing. Tiens  I  here  comes  a  carriage — our 
men,  no  doubt." 

"  Are  you  a  good  shot  ?"  I  asked  anxi- 
ously. 

"  Pretty  well.  I  can  write  my  initials  in 
bullet-holes  on  a  sheet  of  notepaper  at  forty 
paces,  or  toss  up  half-a-crown  as  I  ride  at 
full  gallop,  and  let  the  daylight  through  it  as 
it  comes  down." 

"  Thank  heaven  !" 

"Not  so  fast,  my  boy.  De  Caylus  is  just 
as  fine  a  shot,  and  one  of  the  most  skilful 
swordsmen  in  the  French  service." 

"  Ay,  but  the  first  fire  is  yours !" 

"  Is  it  ?  Well,  I  suppose  it  is.  He  struck 
the  first  blow,  and  so — here  they  come." 

"  One  more  word,  Dalrymple — did  he 
really  cheat  you  at  ecarte  T 

"  Upon  my  soul,  I  don't  know.  He  did 
hold  the  king  very  often,  and  there  are  some 
queer  stories  told  of  him  in  Vienna  by  the 
officers   of  the  Emperor's  Guard.      At  all 
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events,  this  is  not  the  first  duel  he  has  had 
to  fight  in  defence  of  his  good-fortune  !" 

De  Siraoncourt  now  coming  forward,  we 
adjourned  at  once  to  the  wood  behind  the 
village.  A  little  open  glade  was  soon  found  ; 
the  ground  was  soon  measured ;  the  pistols 
were  soon  loaded.  De  Caylus  looked  horri- 
bly pale,  but  it  was  the  pallor  of  concentrated 
rage,  with  nothing  of  the  craven  hue  in  it. 
Dalrymple,  on  the  contrary,  had  neither 
more  nor  less  colour  than  usual,  and  puffed 
away  at  his  cigar  with  as  much  indifference 
as  if  he  were  waiting  his  turn  at  the  pit  of 
the  Comedie  Fran9aise.  Both  were  clothed 
in  black  from  head  to  foot,  with  their  coats 
buttoned  to  the  chin. 

"  All  is  ready,"  said  De  Simoncourt. 
"  Gentlemen,  choose  your  weapons." 

De  Caylus  took  his  pistols  one  by  one, 
weighed  and  poised  them,  examined  the 
priming,  and  finally,  after  much  hesitation, 
decided. 

Dalrymple  took  the  first  that  came  to 
hand. 

The  combatants  then  took  their  places — 
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De  Caylus  with  his  hat  pulled  low  over  his 
eyes  ;  Dalryinple  still  smoking  carelessly. 

They  exchanged  bows. 

"  Major  Dalrymple,"  said  De  Simonccurt, 
*'  it  is  for  you  to  fire  first." 

"  God  bless  you,  Damon !"  said  my  friend, 
shaking  me  warmly  by  the  hand. 

He  then  half  turned  aside,  flung  away  the 
end  of  his  cigar,  lifted  his  right  arm  sudden- 
ly, and  fired. 

I  heard  the  dull  thud  of  the  ball — I  saw 
De  Caylus  fling  up  his  arms  and  fall  forward 
on  the  grass.  I  saw  Dalrymple  running  to 
his  assistance.  The  next  instant,  however, 
the  wounded  man  was  on  his  knees,  ghastly 
and  bleeding,  and  crying  for  his  pistol. 

"  Give  it  me  !"'  he  gasped — "  hold  me  up  ! 
I — I  will  have  his  life  yet !  So,  steady — 
steady  !" 

Shuddering,  but  not  for  his  own  danger, 
Dalrymple  stepped  calmly  back  to  his  place  ; 
while  De  Caylus,  supported  by  his  second, 
struggled  to  his  feet  and  grasped  his  wea- 
pon. For  a  moment  he  once  more  stood 
upright.     His  eye  burned  ;  his  lips  contract- 
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ed  ;  he  seemed  to  gather  up  all  his  strength 
for  one  last  effort.  Slowly,  steadily,  surely, 
he  raised  his  pistol — then  swaying  heavily 
back,  fired,  and  fell  again. 

"  Dead  this  time,  sure  enough,"  said  De 
Simoncourt,  bending  over  him. 

"  Indeed,  I  fear  so,"  replied  Dalrymple, 
in  a  low,  grave  voice.  "  Can  we  do  nothing 
to  help  you.  Monsieur  de  Simoncourt?" 

"  Nothing,  thank  you.  I  have  a  carriage 
down  the  road,  and  must  get  further  assist- 
ance from  the  village.  You  had  better  lose 
no  time  in  leavinc;  Paris." 

"  I  suppose  not.     Good  morning." 

"  Good  morning." 

So  we  lifted  our  hats  ;  gathered  up  the 
pistols ;  hurried  out  of  the  wood  and  across 
a  field,  so  avoiding  the  village  ;  found  our 
cab  waiting  where  we  had  left  it ;  and  in  less 
than  five  minutes,  were  rattling  down  the 
dusty  hill  again  and  hurrying  towards  Paris. 

Once  in  the  cab,  Dalrymple  began  hastily 
pulling  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat.  I  was 
startled  to  see  his  shirt-front  stained  with 
blood. 
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"  Heavens !"  I  exclaimed,  "  you  are  not 
wounded  ?" 

"  Very  slightly.  De  Caylus  was  too  good 
a  shot  to  miss  me  altogether.  Pshaw  !  'tis 
nothing — a  mere  graze — not  even  the  bul- 
let left  in  it  !" 

"  If  it  had  been  a  little  more  to  the 
left "I  faltered. 

"If  he  had  fired  one  second  sooner,  or 
lived  one  second  longer,  he  would  have  had 
me  through  the  heart,  as  sure  as  there's  a 
heaven  above  us !"  said  Dalrymple. 

Then,  suddenly  changing  his  tone,  he 
added,  laughingly — 

"  Nonsense,  Damon  !  cheer  up,  and  help 
me  to  tear  this  handkerchief  into  bandacres. 
Now's  the  time  to  show  oft"  your  surger}'',  my 
little  jEsculapius.  By  Jupiter,  life's  a  capital 
thing,  after  all !" 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Portrait. 

AVING  seen  Dalrymple  to  his  lodg- 
ings and  dressed  his  wound,  wliich 
was,  in  truth,  but  a  very  slight  one, 
I  left  him  and  went  home,  promising  to  return 
in  a  few  hours,  and  help  him  with  his  pack- 
ing ;  for  we  both  agreed  that  he  must  leave 
Paris  that  evening,  come  what  might. 

It  was  now  close  upon  two  o'clock,  and  I 
had  been  out  since  between  three  and  four 
the  previous  afternoon — not  quite  twenty-four 
hours,  in  point  of  actual  time  ;  but  a  week,  a 
month,  a  year,  in  point  of  sensation  !  Had 
I  not  seen  a  man  die  since  that  hour  yes- 
terday ? 

Walking  homewards  through  the  garish 
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streets  in  the  hot  afternoon,  all  the  strange 
scenes  in  which  I  had  just  been  an  actor 
thronged  fantastically  upon  my  memory. 
The  joyous  dinner  with  Franz  Muller  ;  the 
busy  Temple  ;  the  noisy  theatre  ;  the  long 
chase  through  the  wet  streets  at  midnight ; 
the  crowded  gaminghouse ;  the  sweet 
country  drive  at  early  morning;  the  quiet 
wood,  and  the  dead  man  lying  on  his  back, 
with  the  shadows  of  the  leaves  upon  his 
face, — all  this,  in  strange  distinctness,  came 
between  me  and  the  living  tide  of  the  Bou- 
levards. 

And  now,  over-tired  and  over-excited  as 
I  was,  I  remembered  for  the  first  time  that 
I  had  eaten  nothing  since  half-past  five  that 
morning.  And  then  I  also  remembered  that 
I  had  left  Muller  waiting  for  me  under  the 
archway,  without  a  word  of  explanation.  I 
promised  myself  that  I  would  write  to  him 
as  soon  as  I  got  home,  and  in  the  meantime 
turned  in  at  the  first  Cafe  to  which  I  came 
and  called  for  breakfast.  But  when  the 
breakfast  was  brought,  I  could  not  eat  it. 
The  coffee  tasted  bitter  to  me.    The  meat 
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stuck  in  my  throat.  I  wanted  rest  more 
than  food — rest  of  body  and  mind,  and  the 
forgetfulness  of  sleep  !  So  I  paid  my  bill, 
and,  leaving  the  untasted  meal,  went  home 
like  a  man  in  a  dream. 

Madame  Bouisse  was  not  in  her  little 
lodge  as  I  passed  it — neither  was  my  key 
on  its  accustomed  hook.  I  concluded  that 
she  was  cleaning  my  rooms,  and  so,  going 
upstairs,  found  my  door  open.  Hearing  my 
own  name,  however,  I  paused  involuntarily 
upon  the  threshold. 

"  And  so,  as  I  was  saying,"  pursued  a 
husky  voice,  which  I  knew  at  once  to  be  the 
property  of  Madame  Bouisse,  "  M'sieur 
Basil's  friend  painted  it  on  purpose  for  him ; 
and  I  am  sure  if  he  was  as  good  a  Catholic 
as  the  Holy  Father  himself,  and  that  picture 
was  a  true  portrait  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  he 
could  not  worship  it  more  devoutly.  I  be- 
lieve he  says  his  prayers  to  it,  mam'selle ! 
I  often  find  it  in  the  morning  stuck  up  by 
the  foot  of  his  bed ;  and  when  he  comes 
home  of  an  evening  to  study  his  books  and 
papers,  it  always  stands  on  a  chair  just  in 
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front  of  his  table,  so  that  he  can  see  it  with- 
out turning  his  head,  every  time  he  lifts  his 
eyes  from  the  writing !" 

In  the  murmured  reply  that  followed, 
almost  inaudible  though  it  was,  my  ear  dis- 
tinguished a  tone  that  set  my  heart  beating. 

"  Well,  I  can't  tell,  of  course,"  said 
Madame  Bou'isse,  in  answer,  evidently,  to 
the  remark  just  made;  "  but  if  raam'selle 
will  only  take  the  trouble  to  look  in  the 
glass,  and  then  look  at  the  picture,  she  will 
see  how  like  it  is.  For  my  part,  I  believe 
it  to  be  that,  and  nothing  else.  Do  you 
suppose  I  don't  know  the  symptoms  ? 
Dame !  I  have  eyes,  as  well  as  my  neigh- 
bours ;  and  you  may  take  my  word  for  it, 
mam'selle,  that  poor  young  gentleman  is 
just  us  much  in  love  as  ever  a  man  was  in 
this  world  !" 

''  No  more  of  this,  if  you  please,  Madame 
Bouisse,"  said  Hortense,  so  distinctly  that  I 
could  no  longer  be  in  doubt  as  to  the 
speaker. 

I  stayed  to  hear  no  more  ;  but  retreating 
softly  down  the  first  flight   of  stairs,  came 
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noisily  up  again,  and  went  straight  into  my 
rooms,  saying : — 

"  Madame  Bouisse,  are  you  here?" 

"Not  only  Madame  Bouisse,  but  an 
intruder  who  implores  forgiveness,"  said 
Hortense,  with  a  frank  smile,  but  a  height- 
ened colour. 

I  bowed  profoundly.  No  need  to  tell  her 
she  was  welcome — my  face  spoke  for  me. 

"  It  was  Madame  Bouisse  who  lured  me 
in,"  continued  she,  "  to  look  at  that  paint- 
mg. 

"  Mais^  oui !  I  told  mam'selle  you  had 
her  portrait  in  your  sitting-room,"  laughed 
the  fat  concierge,  leaning  on  her  broom. 
"  I'm  sure  it's  quite  like  enough  to  be  hers, 
bless  her  sweet  face  !" 

I  felt  myself  turn  scarlet.  To  hide  my 
confusion  I  took  the  picture  down,  and 
carried  it  to  the  window. 

"  You  will  see  it  better  by  this  light,"  I 
said,  pretending  to  dust  it  with  my  handker- 
chief    "  It  is  worth  a  close  examination." 

Hortense  knelt  down,  and  studied  it  for 
some  moments  in  silence. 
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"  It  must  be  a  copy,"  she  said,  presently, 
more  to  herself  than  me — "  it  must  be  a 
copy !" 

"  It  z'5  a  copy,"  I  replied.  "  The  original 
is  at  the  Chateau  de  Sainte  Aulaire,  near 
Montlhery." 

"  May  I  ask  how  you  came  by  it !" 

"  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  an  artist,  copied 
It. 

"Then  it  was  done  especially  for  you?" 

"Just  so." 

"  And,  no  doubt,  you  value  it  ?" 

"  More  than  anything  I  possess !" 

Then,  fearing  I  had  said  too  much,  I 
added : — 

"  If  I  had  not  admired  the  original  very 
much,  I  should  not  have  wished  for  a  copy." 

She  shifted  the  position  of  the  picture  in 
such  a  manner  that,  standing  where  I  did, 
I  could  no  longer  see  her  face. 

"  Then  you  have  seen  the  original,"  she 
said,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Undoubtedly — and  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  it ;  but  not  lately." 

There  was  a  brief  pause. 

VOL.  III.  .     R 
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"  Madame  Bou'isse  thinks  it  so  like  your- 
self, mademoiselle,"  I  said,  timidly,  "  that  it 
luight  almost  be  your  portrait," 

"  I  can  believe  it,"  she  answered.  "  It  is 
very  like  my  mother." 

Her  voice  faltered ;  and,  still  kneeling, 
she  dropped  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
wept  silently. 

Madame  Bou'isse,  in  the  meantime,  had 
gone  into  my  bed-chamber,  where  she  was 
sweeping  and  singing  to  herself  with  the 
door  three  parts  closed,  believing,  no  doubt, 
that  she  was  affording  me  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  formal  declaration. 

"  Alas !  mademoiselle,"  I  said,  hesitating- 
ly, "  I  little  thought  .   .  .  ." 

She  rose,  dashed  the  tears  aside,  and, 
holding  out  her  hand  to  me,  said,  kindly — 

"  It  is  no  fault  of  yours,  fellow-student,  if 
I  remind  you  of  the  portrait,  or  if  the  por- 
trait reminds  me  of  one  whom  it  resembles 
still  more  nearly.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
troubled  your  kind  heart  with  my  griefs. 
It  is  not  often  that  they  rise  to  the  surface." 

I  raised  her  hand  reverently  to  my  lips. 
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"  But  you  are  looking  worn  and  ill  your- 
self," she  added.   *'  Is  anything  the  matter?" 

"  Not  now,"  I  replied.  "  But  I  have  been 
up  all  night,  and — and  I  am  very  tired." 

"  Was  this  in  your  professional  capacity?" 

"  Not  exactly — and  yet  partly  so.  I  have 
been  more  a  looker-on  than  an  active  agent 
— and  I  have  witnessed  a  friujlitful  death- 
scene." 

She  sighed,  and  shook  her  head. 

"  You  are  not  of  the  stuff  that  surgeons 
are  made  of,  fellow-student,"  she  said,  kind- 
ly. "  Instead  of  prescribing  for  others,  you 
need  some  one  to  prescribe  for  you.  Why, 
your  hand  is  quite  feverish.  You  should  go 
to  bed,  and  keep  quiet  for  the  next  twelve 
hours." 

"  I  will  lie  down  for  a  couple  of  hours 
when  Madame  Bouisse  is  gone  ;  but  I  must 
be  up  and  out  again  at  six." 

"  Nay,  that  is  in  three  hours." 

"  I  cannot  help  it.     It  is  my  duty." 

"Then  I  have  no  more  to  say.  Would 
you  drink  some  lemonade,  if  I  made  it  for 
you  ? 

,u2 
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"  I  would  drink  poison,  if  you  made  it  for 
me !" 

-'  A  decidedly  misplaced  enthusiasm !" 
laughed  she,  and  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XVItl. 

News  from    England, 

T  was  a  glorious  morning — first  morn' 
ing  of  the  first  week  in  the  irierry 
month  of  June — as  I  took  my  cus- 
tomary way  to  Dr.  Cheron's  house  in  the 
Faubouro;  St.  Germain.  I  had  seen  Dal- 
rymple  off  by  the  night  train  the  evening 
previous,  and,  refreshed  by  a  good  niglit's 
rest,  had  started  somewhat  earlier  than 
usual,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  turn  in 
the  Luxembourg  Gardens  before  beginning 
m}"  day's  work. 

There  the  blossoming  parterres,  the  lav- 
ish perfume  from  geranium-bed  and  acacia- 
blossom,  and  the  mad  singing  of  the  little 
birds  up  among  the  boughs,  set  me  longing  for 
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a  holiday.  I  thought  of  Saxonhohiie, 
and  the  sweet  English  woodlands  round 
about.  I  thought  how  pleasant  it  would 
be  to  go  home  to  dear  Old  England,  if  only 
for  ten  days,  and  surprise  my  father  in  his 
quiet  study.  What  if  I  asked  Dr.  C heron 
to  spare  me  for  a  fortnight? 

Turning  these  things  over  in  my  mind,  I 
left  the  gardens,  and,  arriving  presently  at 
the  well-known  Porte  Cochere  in  the  Rue  de 
Mont  Parnasse,  rang  the  great  bell,  crossed 
the  dull  courtyard,  and  took  my  usual  seat  at 
my  usual  desk,  not  nearly  so  well  disposed 
for  work  as  usual. 

"  If  you  please,  monsieur,"  said  the  solemn 
servant,  making  his  appearance  at  the  door, 
"  Monsieur  le  Docteur  requests  your  presence 
in  his  private  room." 

I  went.  Dr.  Cheron  was  standing  on  the 
hearth-rug,  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and 
his  arms  folded  over  his  breast.  An  open 
letter,  bordered  broadly  with  black,  lay 
upon  his  desk.  Although  distant  some  two 
yards  from  the  table,  his  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  this  paper.  When  I  came  in  he  looked 
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up,  pointed  to  a  seat,  but  himself  remained 
standing  and  silent. 

"  Basil  Arbuthnot,"  he  said,  after  a  pause 
of  some  minutes,  "  I  have  this  morning  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  England,  by  the  early 
post." 

''  From  my  father,  sir  ?" 

"  No.     From  a  stranger." 

"He  looked  straight  at  me  as  he  said  this, 
and  hesitated. 

"  But  it  contains  news,"  he  added,  "  that 
— that  much  concern  you." 

There  was  a  fixed  gravity  about  the  lines 
of  his  handsome  mouth,  and  an  unwonted 
embarrassment  in  his  manner,  that  struck  me 
with  apprehension. 

"  Good  news,  I — I  hope,  sir,"  I  faltered. 

"Bad  news,  my  .young  friend,"  said  he, 
compassionately.  "  News  that  you  must 
meet  like  a  man,  with  fortitude — with  resig- 
nation. Your  father — your  excellent  father 
— my  honoured  friend " 

He  pointed  to  the  letter  and  turned 
away. 

I  rose  up,  sat  down,  rose  up  again,  reach- 
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ed  out  a  trembling  hand  for  the  letter,  and 
read  the  loss  that  my  heart  had  already  pre- 
saged. 

My  father  was  dead. 

Well  as  ever  in  the  morning,  he  had  been 
struck  with  apoplexy  in  the  afternoon,  and 
died  in  a  few  hours,  apparently  without  pain. 

The  letter  was  written  by  our  old  family 
lawyer,  and  concluded  with  the  request 
that  Dr.  Cheron  would  "  break  the  melan- 
choly news  to  Mr.  Basil  Arbuthnot,  Avho 
would  doubtless  return  to  England  for  the 
funeral." 

My  tears  fell  one  by  one  upon  the  open 
letter.  I  had  loved  my  father  tenderly  in 
my  heart.  His  very  roughnesses  and  eccen- 
tricities were  dear  to  me.  I  could  not  be- 
lieve that  he  was  gone.  I  could  not  believe 
that  I  should  never  hear  his  voice  again  ! 

Dr.  Cheron  came  over,  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  my  shoulder. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  you  have  much  to  do, 
and  must  soon  be  on  your  way.  The  ex- 
press leaves  at  midday.  It  is  now  ten,  you 
have  only  two  liours  left." 
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"  My  poor  father  !" 

"  Brunet,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "  shall 
go  back  with  you  to  your  lodgings  and  help 
j'^ou  to  pack.     As  for  money " 

He  took  out  his  pocket-book  and  offered 
me  a  couple  of  notes ;  but  I  shook  my  head 
and  put  them  from  me. 

''  I  have  enough  money,  thank  you,"  I 
said.     "Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,"  he  replied,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  all  these  months,  shook  me  by  the 
hand.     "  You  will  write  to  me  ?" 

I  bowed  my  head  in  silence,  and  we  part- 
ed. I  found  a  cab  at  the  door,  and  Brunet 
on  the  box.  I  was  soon  at  home  again. 
Home  !  I  felt  as  if  I  had  no  home  now, 
either  in  France  or  England — as  if  all  my 
Paris  life  were  a  brief,  bright  dream,  and 
this  the  dreary  waking.  Hortense  was  out. 
It  was  one  of  her  busy  mornings,  and  she 
would  not  be  back  till  the  afternoon.  It 
was  very  bitter  to  leave  without  one  last 
look — one  last  word.  I  seized  pen  and 
paper,  and  yielding  for  the  first  time  to  all 
the  impulses   of  my  love,   wrote,   without 
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weighing  my   words,   these  few  brief  sen- 
tences : — 

"  I  have  had  a  heavy  loss,  Hortense,  and 
by  the  time  you  open  this  letter,  I  shall  be 
far  away.  My  father — my  dear,  good  father 
— is  no  more.  My  mother  died  when  I  was 
a  little  oliild.  I  have  no  brothers — no  sisters 
— no  close  family  ties.  I  am  alone  in  the 
world  now — quite  alone.  My  last  thought 
here  is  of  you.  If  it  seems  strange  to  speak 
of  love  at  such  a  moment,  forgive  me,  for 
that  love  is  now  my  only  hope.  Oh,  that 
you  were  here,  that  I  might  kiss  your  hand 
at  parting,  and  know  that  some  of  your 
tliousfhts  went  with  me  !  I  cannot  believe 
that  you  are  quite  indifferent  to  me.  It 
seems  impossible  that,  loving  you  as  I  love, 
so  deeply,  so  earnestly,  I  should  love  in  vain. 
When  I  come  back  I  shall  seek  you  here, 
where  I  have  loved  you  so  long.  I  shall 
look  into  your  eyes  for  my  answer,  and  read 
in  them  all  the  jr)y,  or  all  the  despair,  of  the 
life  that  lies  before  me.  I  had  intended  to 
get  that  portrait  copied  again  for  you,  be- 
cause you  saw  in  it  some  likeness  to  your 
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mother;  but  there  has  been  no  time,  and 
ere  you  receive  this  letter  I  shall  be  gone. 
I  therefore  send  the  picture  to  you  by  the 
concierge.  It  is  my  parting  gift  to  you.  I 
can  offer  no  greater  proof  of  my  love.  Fare- 
well." 

Once  written,  I  dared  not  read  the  letter 
over.  I  tlirust  it  under  her  door,  and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  was  on  my  way  to  the 
station. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Fading  of  the  Rainbow. 

I  loved  a  love  ouce,  fairest  among  women  ; 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I  must  not  see  her — 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Lamb. 


EAUTIFULLY  and  truly,  in  the 
fourth  book  of  the  most  poetical  of 
stories,  has  a  New  World  romancist 
described  the  state  of  a  sorrowincr  lover. 
"  All  around  him,"  saifch  he,  "  seemed  dreamy 
and  vague ;  all  within  him,  as  in  a  sun's 
eclipse.  As  the  moon,  whetlier  visible  or 
invisible,  has  power  over  the  tides  of  the 
ocean,  so  the  face  of  that  lady,  whether  pre- 
sent or  absent,  had  power  over  the  tides  of 
his  soul,  both  by  day  and  night,  both  waking 
and  sleeping.     In  every  pale  face  and  dark 
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eye  he  saw  a  resemblance  to  her ;  and  what 
the  day  denied  him  in  reality,  the  night  gave 
him  in  dreams." 

Such  was,  very  faithfully,  my  own  con- 
dition of  mind  during  the  interval  which  suc- 
ceeded my  departure  from  Paris — the  only 
difference  being  that  Longfellow's  hero  was 
rejected  by  the  woman  he  loved,  and  sorrow- 
ing for  that  rejection ;  whilst  I,  neither  re- 
jected nor  accepted,  mourned  another  grief, 
and  through  the  tears  of  that  trouble,  look- 
ed forward  anxiously  to  my  uncertain 
future. 

I  reached  Saxonholme  the  night  before 
ray  father's  funeral,  and  remained  there  for 
ten  days.  I  found  myself,  to  my  surprise, 
almost  a  rich  man — that  is  to  say,  sufficiently 
independent  to  follow  the  bent  of  my  inclin- 
ations as  regarded  the  future. 

My  first  impulse,  on  learning  the  extent 
of  ray  means,  was  to  relinquish  a  career  that 
had  been  from  the  first  distasteful  to  me — 
my  second  was  to  leave  the  decision  to 
Hortense.  To  please  her,  to  be  worthy  of 
her,  to  prove  my  devotion  to  her,  was  what 
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I  most  desired  upon  earth.  If  she  wished 
to  see  me  useful  and  active  in  my  generation, 
I  would  do  my  best  to  be  so  for  her  sake — 
if,  on  the  contrary,  she  only  cared  to  see  me 
content,  I  would  devote  myself  henceforth 
to  that  life  of  "  retired  leisure"  that  I  had 
always  coveted.  Could  man  love  more 
honestly  and  heartily  ? 

One  year  of  foreign  life  had  wrought  a 
marked  difference  in  me.  I  had  not  observed 
it  so  much  in  Paris ;  but  here,  amid  old 
scenes  and  old  reminiscences,  I  seemed  to 
meet  the  image  of  my  former  self,  and 
wondered  at  the  change  'twixt  now  and  then. 
I  left  home,  timid,  ignorant  of  the  world  and 
its  ways,  reserved,  silent,  almost  misanthro- 
pic. I  came  back  strengthened  mentally 
and  physically.  Studious  as  ever,  I  could 
3'et  contemplate  an  active  career  without 
positive  repugnance.  I  knew  how  to  meet 
and  treat  my  fellow-men  ;  I  was  acquainted 
with  society  in  its  most  refined  and  most 
homely  phases.  I  had  tasted  of  pleasure,  of 
disappointment,  of  love — of  all  that  makes 
life  earnest. 
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As  the  time  drew  near  when  I  should  re- 
turn to  Paris,  grief,  and  hope,  and  that 
strange  reluctance  which  would  lain  defer 
the  thing  it  most  desires,  perplexed  and 
troubled  me  by  day  and  night.  Once  again 
on  the  road,  the  past  seemed  more  than  ever 
dream-like,  and  Paris  and  Saxonholme  be- 
came confused  together  in  my  mind,  like  the 
mingling  outlines  of  two  dissolving  views. 

I  crossed  the  channel  this  time  in  a  thick, 
misting  rain  ;  pushed  on  straight  for  Paris, 
and  reached  the  Cite  Bergere  in  the  midst 
of  a  warm  and  glowing  afternoon.  The 
i^reat  streets  were  crowded  with  carriasres 
and  foot-passengers.  The  trees  were  in  their 
fullest  leaf.  The  sun  poured  down  on  pave- 
ment and  awning  with  almost  tropical  inten- 
sity. I  dismissed  my  cab  at  the  top  of  the 
Rue  du  Faubourg  Montmartre,  and  went  up 
to  the  house  on  foot.  A  flower-mrl  sat  in 
the  shade  of  the  archway,  tying  up  her 
flowers  for  the  eveninsrsale,  and  I  bousjht  a 
cluster  of  white  roses  for  Hortense  as  I  went 
by. 

Madame  Bouisse  was  sound  asleep  in  her 
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little  sanctum  ;  but  my  key  hung  in  its  old 
place,  so  I  took  it  without  disturbing  her, 
and  went  up  as  if  I  had  been  away  only  a 
few  hours.  Arrived  at  the  third  story,  I 
stopped  outside  Hortense's  door  and  listen- 
ed. All  was  very  silent  within.  She  was 
out,  perhaps ;  or  writing  quietly  in  the 
farther  chamber.  I  thought  I  would  leave 
my  travelling-bag  in  my  own  room,  and 
then  ring  boldly  for  admittance.  I  turned 
the  key,  and  found  myself  once  again  in  my 
own  familiar,  pleasant  student  home.  The 
books  and  busts  were  there  in  their  accus- 
tomed places  ;  everything  was  as  I  had  left 
it.  Everything,  except  the  picture  !  The  pic- 
ture was  gone;  so  Hortense  had  accepted  it ! 
Three  letters  awaited  me  on  the  table ; 
one  from  Dr.  Cheron,  written  in  a  bold 
hand — a  mere  note  of  condolence  :  one  from 
Dalrymple,  dated  Chamounix  :  the  third 
from  Hortense.  T  knew  it  was  from  her.  I 
knew  that  that  small,  clear,  upright  writing, 
so  singularly  distinct  and  regular,  could  be 
only  hers.  I  had  never  seen  it  before  ;  but 
niv  heart  identified  it. 
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That  letter  contained  my  fate.  I  took  it 
up,  laid  it  down,  paced  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  for  several  minutes  dared  not 
break  the  seal.  At  length  I  opened  it.  It 
ran  thus  : — 

"  Friend  and  Fellow-Student, 

"  I  had  hoped  that  a  man 
such  as  you  and  a  woman  such  as  I  might 
become  true  friends,  discuss  books  and  pro- 
jects, give  and  take  the  lesser  services  of 
life,  and  yet  not  end  by  loving.  In  this  be- 
lief, despite  occasional  misgivings,  I  have 
suffered  our  intercourse  to  become  intimacy 
— our  acquaintance,  friendship.  I  see  now 
that  I  was  mistaken,  and  now,  when  it  is, 
alas !  too  late,  I  reproach  myself  for  the 
consequences  of  that  mistake. 

''  I  can  be  nothing  to  you,  friend.  I  have 
duties  in  life  more  sacred  than  marriage.  I 
liave  a  task  to  fulfil  which  is  sterner  than 
love,  and  imperative  as  fate.  I  do  not  say 
that  to  answer  you  thus  costs  me  no  pain. 
Were  there  even  hope,  I  would  bid  you 
hope  ;   but  my  labour  presses  heavily  upon 
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nie,  and  repeated  failure  has  left  me  weary 
and  heart-sick. 

"  You  tell  me  in  your  letter  that,  by  the 
time  I  read  it,  you  will  be  far  away.  It  is 
now  my  turn  to  repeat  the  same  words. 
When  you  come  back  to  your  rooms,  mine 
will  be  empty.  I  shall  be  gone  ;  all  I  ask 
is,  that  you  will  not  attempt  to  seek  me. 

"  Farewell.  I  accept  your  gift.  Perhaps 
I  act  selfishly  in  taking  it,  but  a  day  may 
come  when  I  shall  justify  that  selfishness  to 
you.  In  the  meantime,  once  again  fare- 
well. You  are  my  only  friend,  and  these 
are  the  saddest  words  I  have  ever  written 
— forget  me ! 

"  HORTENSE." 

I  scarcely  know  how  I  felt,  or  what  I 
did,  on  first  reading  this  letter.  I  believe 
that  I  stood  for  a  long  time  stone  still,  inca- 
pable of  realizing  the  extent  of  my  misfor- 
tune. By-and-by  it  seemed  to  rush  upon 
me  suddenly.  I  threw  open  my  window, 
scaled  the  balcony  rails,  and  forced  my  way 
into  her  rooms. 
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Her  rooms !  Ah,  by  that  window  she 
used  to  sit — at  that  table  she  read  and 
wrote — in  that  bed  she  slept !  All  around 
and  about  were  scattered  evidences  of  her 
presence.  Upon  the  clnniney-piece  lay  an 
envelope  addressed  to  her  name — upon  the 
floor,  some  fragments  of  torn  paper  and 
some  ends  of  cordasfe  !  The  verv  flowers 
were  yet  fresh  upon  her  balcony !  The 
sisfht  of  these  things,  while  thcv  confirmed 
my  despair,  thawed  the  ice  at  my  heart.  I 
kissed  the  envelope  that  she  had  touched, 
the  flowers  she  had  tended,  the  pillow  on 
which  her  head  had  been  wont  to  rest.  I 
called  wildly  on  her  name.  I  threw  myself 
on  the  floor  in  my  great  agony,  and  wept 
aloud. 

I  cannot  tell  how  long  I  may  have  lain 
there ;  but  it  seemed  like  a  life-time.  Long 
enough,  at  all  events,  to  drink  the  bitter 
draught  to  the  last  drop — long  enough  to 
learn  that  life  had  now  no  grief  in  store 
for  which  I  should  weep  again. 


hi 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Treatetk  of  many  things  ;  hut  chiefly  of  Books 
and  Poets. 

Dreams,  books,  are  each  a  world  ;  and  books,  we  know, 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good. 

Wordsworth. 

HERE  are  times  when  this  beautiful 
world  seems  to  put  on  a  mourning 
garb,  as  if  sympathising,  like  a  gen- 
tle mother,  with  the  grief  that  consumes  us  ; 
when  the  trees  shake  their  arms  in  mute 
sorrow,  and  scatter  their  faded  leaves  like 
ashes  on  our  heads ;  when  the  slow  rains 
weep  down  upon  us,  and  the  very  clouds 
look  cold  above.  Then,  like  Hamlet  the 
Dane,  we  take  no  pleasure  in  the  life  that 
weighs  so  wearily  upon  us,  and  deem   "  this 
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goodly  frame, the  earth,  a  sterile  promontory; 
this  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  this  brave, 
overhanging  firmament,  this  majestical  roof 
fretted  with  golden  fire,  a  foul  and  pestilent 
congregation  of  vapours." 

So  it  was  with  me,  in  the  heavy  time  that 
followed  my  return  to  Paris.  I  had  lost 
everything  in  losing  her  I  loved.  I  had  no 
aim  in  life.  No  occupation.  No  hope.  No 
rest.  The  clouds  had  rolled  between  me 
and  the  sun,  and  wrapped  me  in  their  cold 
shadows,  and  all  was  dark  about  me.  I  felt 
that  I  could  say  with  an  old  writer — "  For 
the  world,  I  count  it,  not  an  inn,  but  an  hos- 
pital; and  a  place,  not  to  live,  but  to  die  in.*' 

Week  after  week  I  lingered  in  Paris, 
hoping  against  hope,  and  always  seeking 
her.  I  had  a  haunting  conviction  that  she 
was  not  far  off,  and  that,  if  I  only  had 
strength  to  persevere,  I  must  find  her. 
Possessed  by  this  fixed  idea,  I  paced  the 
sultry  streets  da}'  after  day  throughout  the 
burning  months  of  June  and  July  ;  lingered 
at  dusk  and  early  morning  about  the  gar- 
dens  of  tlie  Luxembourg,   and  such  other 
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quiet  places  as  she  might  frequent ;  and, 
heedless  alike  of  fatigue,  or  heat,  or  tem- 
pest, traversed  the  dusty  city  over  and  over 
again  from  barrier  to  barrier,  in  every  di- 
rection. 

Could  I  but  see  her  once  more — once 
only !  Could  I  but  listen  to  her  sweet 
voice,  even  though  it  bade  me  an  eternal 
farewell !  Could  I  but  lay  my  lips  for  the 
last,  last  time  upon  her  hand,  and  see  the 
tender  pity  in  her  eyes,   and   be  comforted  ! 

Seeking,  waiting,  sorrowing  thus,  I  grew 
daily  weaker  and  paler,  scarcely  conscious 
of  my  own  failing  strength,  and  indifferent 
to  all  things  save  one.  In  vain  Dr.  Cheron 
urged  me  to  resume  my  studies.  In  vain 
Miiller,  ever  cheerful  and  active,  came  con- 
tinually to  my  lodgings,  seeking  to  divert  my 
thoughts  into  healthier  channels.  \\\  vain  I 
received  letter  after  letter  from  Oscar 
Dalrymple,  imploring  me  to  follow  him  to 
Switzerland,  where  his  wife  had  already 
joined  him.  I  shut  my  eyes  to  all  alike. 
Study  had  grown  hateful  to  me  ;  Mliller's 
cheerfulness  jarred    upon  me ;    Dalrymple 
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was  too  happy  for  my  companionship. 
Liberty  to  pursue  my  weary  search,  peace 
to  brood  over  my  sorrow,  were  all  that  I 
now  asked.  I  had  not  vet  arrived  at  that 
stage  when  sympathy  grows  precious. 

So  weeks  went  by,  and  August  came, 
and  a  slow  conviction  of  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  my  efforts  dawned  gradually  upon 
me.  She  was  really  gone.  If  she  had  been 
in  Paris  all  this  time  pursuing  her  daily 
avocations,  I  must  surely  have  found  her. 
Where  should  I  seek  her  next  ?  What 
should  I  do  with  life,  with  time,  with  the 
future  ? 

I  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  relinquish 
medicine  at  once,  and  for  ever.  So  I  wrote 
a  brief  farewell  to  Dr.  Cheron  and  another 
to  Miiller,  and,  without  seeing  either  again, 
returned  abruptly  to  England. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  this  part  of  my  story ; 
enough  that  I  settled  my  affairs  as  quickly  as 
mifrht  be,  left  an  old  servant  in  care  of  the 
solitary  house  that  had  been  ray  birthplace, 
and  turned  my  back  once  more  on  Saxon- 
holme,  perhaps  for  years — perhaps  for  ever ; 
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and  in  less  than  three  weeks  was  again  on 
my  way  to  the  Continent. 

The  spirit  of  restlessness  was  now  upon 
me.  I  had  no  home  ;  I  had  no  peace  ;  and 
in  place  of  the  sun  there  was  darkness.  So 
I  went  with  the  thorns  around  my  brow,  and 
tlie  shadow  of  the  cross  upon  my  breast.  I 
went  to  suffer — to  endure, — ifpossible,to  for- 
get. Oh,  the  grief  of  tlie  soul  whicli  lives  on 
in  the  night,  and  looks  for  no  dawning!  Oh, 
the  weary  weight  that  presses  down  the  tired 
eyelids,  and  yet  leaves  them  sleepless  !  Oh, 
the  tide  of  alien  faces,  and  the  sickening  re- 
membrance of  one,  too  dear,  vvliich  may  never 
be  looked  upon  again  !  I  carried  with  me 
the  antidote  to  every  pleasure.  In  the 
midst  of  crowds,  I  was  alone.  In  the 
midst  of  novelty,  the  one  thought  came,  and 
made  all  stale  to  me.  Like  Dr.  Donne,  I 
dwelt  with  the  image  of  my  dead  self  at  my 
side. 

Thus  for  many,  many  months  we  journey- 
ed together — I  and  ray  sorrow — and  passed 
through  fair  and  famous  places,  and  saw  the 
seasons  change  under  new  skies.  To  the  quaint 
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old  Flemish  cities  and  the  Gothic  Rhine — 
to  the  plains  and  passes  of  Spain — to  the  unfre- 
quented valleys  of  the  Tyrol  and  the  glacier- 
lands  of  Switzerland  I  went,  but  still  found 
not  the  forgetfulness  I  sought.  As  in  Hol- 
bein's fresco  the  skeleton  plays  his  part  in 
every  scene,  so  my  trouble  stalked  beside 
me,  drank  of  ray  cup,  and  sat  grin)ly  at  my 
table.  It  was  with  me  in  Naples  and  among 
the  orange  groves  of  Sorrento,  It  met  me 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Forum.  It 
travelled  with  me  over  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean, and  landed  beside  me  on  the  shores 
of  the  Cyclades.  Go  where  I  would,  it 
possessed  and  followed  me,  and  brooded 
over  njy  head,  like  the  cloud  that  rested 
on  the  ark. 

Thinking  over  this  period  of  my  life,  I 
seem  to  be  turning  the  leaves  of  a  rich 
album,  or  wandering  through  a  gallery  of 
glowing  landscapes,  and  yet  all  the  time  to 
be  drearainw.  Faces  orrown  familiar  for  a 
few  days  and  never  seen  after — pictures 
photographed  upon  the  memory  in  all  their 
vividness — glimpses  of  cathedrals,  of  palaces, 
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of  ruins,  of  sunset  and  storm,  sea  and  sliore, 
flit  before  rae  for  a  moment,  and  are  gone 
like  phantasmagoria. 

And  like  phantasmagoria  they  impress- 
ed me  at  the  time.     Nothincr  seemed  real 

o 

to  me.  Startled,  now  and  then,  into  ad- 
miration or  wonder,  ni}'  apathy  fell  from 
me  like  a  garment,  and  my  heart  throbbed 
again  as  of  old.  But  this  was  seldom — so 
seldom  that  I  could  almost  count  the  times 
when  it  befell  me. 

Thus  it  was  that  travelling  did  me  no  per- 
manent good.  It  enlarged  my  experience  ; 
it  undoubtedly  cultivated  my  taste  ;  but  it 
brought  me  neither  rest,  nor  sympath}^,  nor 
consolation.  On  the  contrary,  it  widened 
the  gulf  between  me  and  my  fellow-men.  I 
formed  no  friendships.  I  kept  up  no  cor- 
respondence. A  sojourner  in  hotels,  I  be- 
came more  and  more  withdrawn  from  all 
tender  and  social  impulses,  and  almost  forgot 
the  very  name  of  home.  So  strong  a  hold 
did  this  morbid  love  of  self-isolation  take 
upon  me,  that  I  left  Florence  on  one  occa- 
sion, after  a  stay  of  only  three  days,  because 
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I  had  seen  the  names  of  a  Saxonliolme 
lainily  among  the  list  of  arrivals  in  the 
Giornale  Toscano. 

Three  years  went  by  thus — three  springs 
— three  vintages — three  winters — till,  weary 
of  wandering,  I  began  to  ask  myself  "  what 
next  ?"  My  old  passion  for  books  had,  in 
the  meantijne,  re-asserted  itself,  and  I  long- 
ed once  more  for  quiet.  I  knew  now  that 
my  pilgrimage  was  hopeless.  I  knew  that  I 
loved  her  ever ;  that  I  could  never  forget  her ; 
that  although  the  first  pangs  were  past,  I  yet 
must  bear 

"  All  the  aching  of  heart,  the  restless,  unsatisfied  longing, 
All  the  dull,  deep  pain,  and  constant  anguish  of  patience !" 

I  reasoned  with  myself.  1  resolved  to  be 
stronger — at  all  events,  to  be  calmer.  Ex- 
hausted and  world-worn,  I  turned  in  thought 
to  my  native  village  among  the  green  hills, 
to  my  deserted  honie,  and  the  great  soli- 
tary study  with  its  busts  and  bookshelves, 
and  its  vista  of  neglected  garden.  The  rooms 
where  my  mother  died  ;  where  my  father 
wrote ;   where,   as  a  boy,   I   dreamed    and 
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studied,  would   at  least  have  memories  for 
me. 

Perhaps,  silently  underlying  all  these 
motives,  I  may  at  this  time  already  have  be- 
gun to  entertain  one  other  project  which 
was  not  so  much  a  motive  as  a  hope — not 
so  much  a  hope  as  a  half-seen  possibility.  I 
had  written  verses  from  time  to  time  all  my 
life  long,  and  of  late  they  had  come  to  me 
more  abundantly  than  ever.  They  flowed 
in  upon  me  at  times  like  an  irresistible  tide ; 
at  others  they  ebbed  away  for  weeks,  and 
seemed  as  if  gone  for  ever.  It  was  a  power 
over  which  T  had  no  control,  and  sought  to 
have  none.  I  never  ti-ied  to  make  verses  ; 
but,  when  the  inspiration  was  upon  me,  I 
made  them,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  myself. 
My  desk  was  full  of  them  in  time — sonnets, 
scraps  of  songs,  fragments  rf  blank  verse, 
attempts  in  all  sorts  of  queer  and  rugged 
metres — hexameters,  pentameters,  alcaics,and 
the  like  ;  with,  here  and  there,  a  dialogue 
out  of  an  imaginary  tragedy,  or  a  translation 
from  some  Italian  or  German  poet.  This 
taste  grew  by  degrees  to  be  a  rare  and  subtle 
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pleasure  to  me.  My  rhymes  became  ray 
companions,  and  when  the  interval  of  stag- 
nation came,  I  was  restless  and  lonely  till  it 
passed  away. 

At  length  there  came  an  hour  (I  was  ly- 
ing, I  remember,  on  a  ledge  of  turf  on  a 
mountain  side,  overlookinij  one  of  the  Italian 
valleys  of  the  Alps),  when  I  asked  niyself 
for  the  first  time 

"  Am  I  also  a  poet?" 

I  had  never  dreamed  of  it,  never  thought 
of  it,  never  even  hoped  it,  till  that  moment. 
I  had  scribbled  on,  idly,  carelessly,  out  of 
what  seemed  a  mere  facile  impulse,  correct- 
ing; nothina? ;  seldom  even  reading  what  I 

CO'  o 

had  written,  after  it  was  committed  to  paper. 
I  had  sometimes  been  pleased  with  a  melo- 
dious cadence  or  a  happy  image — sometimes 
anmsed  with  my  own  flow  of  thought  and 
readiness  of  versification  ;  but  that  I,  simple 
Basil  Arbuthnot,  should  be,  after  all,  enriched 
w^ith  this  splendid  gift  of  song — was  it  mad 
presumption,  or  were  these  things  proof? 
I  knew  not  ;  but,  lying  on  the  parched 
grass  of  the  mountain-side,  I  tried  the  ques- 
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tion  over  in  my  mind  this  way  and  that,  till 
"my  heart  beat  in  my  brain."  How  should 
I  come  at  the  truth  ?  How  should  I  test 
whether  this  opening  Paradise  was  indeed 
Eden,  or  only  the  mirage  of  my  fancy — 
mere  sunshine  upon  sand?  We  all  write 
verses  at  some  moment  or  other  in  our 
lives,  even  the  most  prosaic  amongst  us — 
some  because  they  are  happy  ;  some  because 
they  are  sad  ;  some  because  the  living  fire 
of  youth  impels  them,  and  they  must  be  up 
and  doing,  let  the  work  be  what  it  may. 

"  Many  fervent  souls, 
Strike  rhyme  on  rhyme,  who  -would  strike  steel  on  steel, 
If  steel  had  offer'd." 

Was  this  case  mine  ?  Was  I  fancying 
myself  a  poet,  only  because  I  was  an  idle 
man,  and  had  lost  the  woman  I  loved?  To 
answer  these  questions  myself  was  impossi- 
ble. They  could  only  be  answered  by  the 
public  voice,  and  before  I  dared  question 
that  oracle  I  had  much  to  do.  I  resolved 
to  discipline  m3^self  to  the  harness  of  rhythm. 
I  resolved  to  go   back   to   the   fathers   of 
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poetry — to  graduate  once  again  in  Homer 
and  Dante,  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare.  I 
promised"  myself"  that,  before  I  tried  my 
wings  in  the  sun,  I  would  be  my  own 
severest  critic.  Nay,  more — that  I  would 
never  try  them  so  long  as  it  seemed  possi- 
ble a  fall  might  come  of  it.  Once  come  to 
this  determination,  I  felt  happier  and  more 
hopeful  than  I  had  felt  for  the  last  three 
years.  I  looked  across  the  blue  mists  of 
the  valley  below,  and  up  to  the  aerial  peaks 
which  rose,  faint,  and  far,  and  glittering — 
mountain  beyond  mountain,  range  above 
range,  as  if  painted  ou  the  thin,  transparent 
air — and  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  stood 
by,  steadfast  and  silent,  the  witnesses  of  my 
resolve. 

"  I  will  be  strong,"  I  said.  "  I  will  he 
an  idler  and  a  dreamer  no  longer.  Books 
have  been  my  world.  I  have  taken  all,  and 
given  nothing.  Now  I  too  will  work,  and 
work  to  prove  that  I  was  not  unworthy  of 
her  love." 

Going  down,  by-and-by,  into  tlie  valley 
as  the  shadows  were  lengthening,  I   met  a 
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traveller  with  an  open  book  in  his  hand. 
He  was  an  Englishman — small,  sallow, 
wiry,  and  wore  a  grey,  loose  coat,  with 
two  large  pockets  full  of  books.  I  had  met 
him  once  before  at  Milan,  and  again  in  a 
steamer  on  Lago  Maggiore.  He  was  always 
reading.  He  read  in  the  diligence — he  read 
when  he  was  walking — he  read  all  through 
dinner  at  the  tables-cV-hote.  He  had  a  mania 
for  reading ;  and  might,  in  fact,  be  said  to 
be  bound  up  in  his  own  library. 

Meeting  thus  on  the  mountain,  we  fell 
into  conversation.  He  told  me  that  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Geneva,  that  he  detested  con- 
tinental life,  and  that  he  was  only  waiting 
the  arrival  of  certain  letters  before  starting 
for  England. 

^  "  But,"  said  I,  "  you  do  not,  perhaps, 
give  continental  life  a  fair  trial.  You  are 
always  absorbed  in  the  pages  of  a  book  ; 
and,  as  for  the  scenery,  you  appear  not  to 
observe  it." 

'•  Deuce  take  the  scenery  !"  he  exclaimed, 
pettishly.  "  I  never  look  at  it.  All 
scenery's  alike.     Trees,  mountains,  water— 
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water,  mountains,  trees  :  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again,  like  the  bits  of  coloured 
glass  in  a  kaleidoscope.  I  read  about  the 
scenery,  and  that  is  quite  enough  for 
me. 

"  But  no  book  can  paint  an  Italian  lake 
or  an  Alpine  sunset ;  and  when  one  is  on 
the  spot  ..." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  interrupted  the 
traveller  in  grey.  "Everything  is  much 
pleasanter  and  more  picturesque  in  books 
than  in  reality — travelling  especially.  There 
are  no  bad  smells  in  books.  There  are  no 
lonfy  bills  in  books.  Above  all,  there  are 
no  mosquitoes.  Travelling  is  the  greatest 
mistake  in  the  world,  and  I  am  going  home 
as  fast  as  I  can." 

"  And  henceforth,  I  suppose,  your  travels 
will  be  confined  to  your  library,"  I  said, 
smiling. 

"  Exactly  so.  I  may  say,  with  Hazlitt, 
that  '  food,  warmth,  sleep,  and  a  book,'  are 
all  I  require.  With  those  I  may  make  the 
tour  of  the  world,  and  incur  neither  expense 
nor  fatigue." 

VOL.  III.  T 
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"  Books,  after  all,  are  friends,"  I  said, 
with  a  sigh. 

"Sir,"  replied  the  traveller,  waving  his 
hand  somewhat  theatrically,  "  books  are  our 
first  real  friends,  and  our  last.  I  have  no 
others.  I  wish  for  no  others.  I  rely  upon 
no  others.  They  are  the  only  associates  up- 
on whom  a  sensible  man  may  depend.  They 
are  always  wise,  and  they  are  always  witty. 
They  never  intrude  upon  us  when  we  de- 
sire to  be  alone.  They  never  speak  ill  of 
us  behind  our  backs.  They  are  never  ca- 
pricious, and  never  surly  ;  neither  are  they, 
like  some  clever  folks,  pertinaciously  silent 
when  we  most  wish  them  to  shine.  Did 
Shakspeare  ever  refuse  his  best  thoughts  to 
us,  or  Montaigne  decline  to  be  companion- 
able? Did  you  ever  find  Moliere  dull?  or 
Lamb  prosy?  or  Scott  unentertaining?  " 

''  You  remind  me,"  said  I,  laughing,  "of 
the  student  in  Chaucer,  who  desired  for  his 
only  pleasure  and  societ}', 

"  ' at  his  bedde's  head 

A  twenty  bokes  clothed  ia  black  and  red, 
Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophy  ! '" 
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"  Ay,"  replied  my  new  acquaintance,  "  but 
he  preferred  them  expressly  to  '  robes  riche, 
or  fidel  or  sautrie,'  whereas,  I  prefer  them 
to  men  and  women,  and  to  Aristotle  and 
his  philosophy,  into  the  bargain  !" 

"  Your  own  philosophy,  at  least,  is  ad- 
mirable," said  I.  "For  many  a  year — I 
might  almost  say  for  most  years  of  my  life 
— I  have  been  a  disciple  in  the  same  school." 

"Sir,  you  cannot  belong  to  a  better. 
Think  of  the  convenience  of  always  carrying 
half  a  dozen  intimate  friends  in  your  pocket! 
Good  afternoon." 

We  had  now  come  to  a  point  where  two 
paths  diverged,  and  the  reading  traveller, 
always  economical  of  time,  opened  his  book 
where  he  had  last  turned  down  the  leaf,  and 
disappeared  round  the  corner. 

I  never  saw  hira  again  ;  but  his  theory 
amused  me,  and,  as  trifles  will  sometimes  do 
even  in  the  gravest  matters,  decided  me.  So 
the  result  of  all  my  hopes  and  reflections 
was  that  I  went  back  to  England  and  to  the 
student  life  that  had  been  the  dream  of  my 
youth. 

T  2 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

My  Birthday. 

jHREE  years  of  foreign  travel,  and 
five  of  retirement  at  home,  brought 
my  twenty-ninth  birthday.  I  was 
still  young,  it  is  true ;  but  how  changed 
from  that  prime  of  early  manhood  when  I 
used  to  play  Romeo  at  midnight  to  Hortense 
upon  her  balcony  !  I  looked  at  myself  in 
the  glass  that  morning,  and  contemplated  the 
wearied,  bronzed,  and  bearded  face  which 

"...   seared  by  toil  and  something  touch'd  by  time," 

now  gave  me  back  glance  for  glance.  I  look- 
ed older  than  my  age  by  many  years.  My 
eyes  had  grown  grave  with  a  steadfast 
melancholy,  and  streaks  of  premature  silver 
aleamed  here  and  there  in  the  still  abundant 
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hair  which  had  been   the   solitary  vanity  of 
my  youth. 

"Is  she  also  thus  changed  and  faded?"  I 
asked  myself,  as  I  turned  away.  And  then 
I  sighed  to  think  that  if  we  met  she  might 
not  know  me. 

For  I  loved  her  still ;  worshipped  her  ;  rais- 
ed altars  to  her  in  the  dusky  chambers  of  my 
memory.  My  whole  life  was  dedicated  to  her. 
My  best  thoughts  were  hers.  My  poems, 
my  ambition,  my  hours  of  labour,  all  were 
hers  only !  I  knew  now  that  no  time 
could  change  the  love  which  had  so  changed 
me,  or  dim  the  sweet  rememberance 
of  that  face  which  I  carried  for  ever  at 
my  heart,  like  an  amulet.  Other  women 
might  be  fair,  but  my  eyes  never  sought 
them  ;  other  voices  might  be  sweet,  but  my 
ear  never  listened  to  them ;  other  hands 
might  be  soft,  but  my  lips  never  pressed 
them.  She  was  the  only  woman  in  all  my 
world — the  only  star  in  all  my  night — the 
one  Eve  of  ray  ruined  Paradise.  In  a  word, 
I  loved  her — loved  her,  I  think,  more  dearly 
than  before  I  lost  her. 
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"  Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove  : 
O  no !  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark, 
That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken." 

I  had  that  morning  received  by  post  a 
parcel  of  London  papers  and  magazines, 
which,  for  a  foolish  reason  of  my  own,  I 
almost  dreaded  to  open ;  so,  putting  off  the 
evil  hour,  I  thrust  the  ominous  parcel  into 
my  pocket  and  went  out  to  read  it  in  some 
green  solitude,  far  away  among  the  lonely 
hills  and  tracts  of  furzy  common  that  extend 
for  miles  and  miles  around  my  native  place. 
It  was  a  delicious  autumn  morning,  bright 
and  fresh  and  joyous  as  spring.  The  pur- 
ple heather  was  all  a-bloom  along  the 
slopes  of  the  hill-sides.  The  golden  sand- 
clifFs  glittered  in  the  sun.  The  great  fir- 
woods  reached  away  over  heights  and 
through  valleys — "  grand  and  spiritual  trees," 
pointing  ever  upward  with  warning  finger, 
like  the  Apostles  in  the  old  Italian  pictures. 
Now  I  passed  a  solitary  farm-yard  where 
busy  labourers  were  piling  the  latest  stacks ; 
now  met  a  group  of  happy  children  gather- 
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ing  wild  nuts  and  blackberries,  By-and-by, 
I  carae  upon  a  great  coniraon,  with  a  pictu- 
resque mill  standing  high  against  the  sky. 
All  around  and  about  stretched  a  vast  pros- 
pect of  woodland  and  tufted  heath,  bounded 
far  off  by  a  range  of  chalk-hills  speckled 
with  farm-houses  and  villages,  and  melting 
towards  the  west  into  a  distance  faint  and 
far,  and  mystic  as  the  horizon  of  a  Turner. 

Here  I  threw  myself  on  the  green  turf 
and  rested.  Truly,  Nature  is  a  great 
"  physician  of  souls."  The  peace  of  the 
place  descended  into  my  heart,  and  hushed 
for  awhile  the  voice  of  its  repinings.  The 
delicious  air,  the  living  silence  of  the 
woods,  the  dreamy  influences  of  the  autum- 
nal sunshine,  all  alike  served  to  lull  me  into 
a  pleasant  mood,  neither  gay  nor  sad,  but 
very  calm — calm  enough  for  the  purpose 
for  which  I  had  come.  So  T  brought  out 
my  packet  of  papers,  summoned  all  my 
philosophy  to  my  aid,  and  met  my  own 
name  upon  the  second  page.  For  here  was, 
as  I  had  anticipated,  a  critique  on  my  first 
volume  of  poems. 
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Indifference  to  criticism,  if  based  upon  a 
simple  consciousness  of  moral  right,  is  a 
noble  thing.  But  indifference  to  criticism, 
taken  in  its  ordinary,  and  especially  its 
literary  sense,  is  generally  a  very  small 
thing,  and  resolves  itself,  for  the  most  part, 
into  a  halting  and  one-sided  kind  of  stoi- 
cism, meaning  indifference  to  blame  and 
ridicule,  and  never  indifference  to  praise.  It 
is  very  convenient  to  the  disappointed 
authorling ;  very  effective  in  the  established 
writer  ;  but  it  is  mere  vanity  at  the  root, 
and  equally  contemptible  in  both.  For  tny 
part,  I  confess  that  I  came  to  my  trial  as 
tremblingly  as  any  poor  caitiff  to  the  fiery 
ordeal,  and  finding  myself  miraculously 
clear  of  the  burning  ploughshares,  was  quite 
as  full  of  w^onder  and  thankfulness  at  my 
good  fortune.  For  I  found  my  purposes 
appreciated,  and  my  best  thoughts  under- 
stood ;  not,  it  is  true,  without  some  censure, 
but  it  was  censure  tempered  so  largely  with 
encouragement  that  I  drew  hope  from  it, 
and  not  despondency.  And  then  I  thought 
of  Hortcnse,  and,  picturing  to  myself  all  the 
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joy  it  would  have  been  to  lay  these  thmgs 
at  her  feet,  I  turned  my  face  to  the  grass, 
and  wept  like  a  child. 

Then,  one  by  one,  the  ghosts  of  my  dead 
hopes  rose  out  of  the  grave  of  the  past  and 
vanished  "  into  thin  air  "  before  me ;  and  in 
their  place  came  earnest  aspirations,  born  of 
the  man's  stronsr  will.     I  resolved   to  use 

o 

wisely  the  gifts  that  were  mine — to  sing 
well  the  song  that  had  risen  to  my  lips — to 
"  seize  the  spirit  of  my  time,"  and  turn  to 
noble  uses  the  God-given  weapons  of  the 
poet.  So  should  I  be  worthier  of  her  re- 
membrance, if  she  yet  remembered  me — 
worthier,  at  all  events,  to  remember  her. 

Thus  the  hours  ebbed,  and  when  I  at 
length  rose  and  turned  my  face  homeward, 
the  golden  day  was  already  bending  west- 
ward. Lower  and  lower  sank  the  sun  as 
the  miles  shortened ;  stiller  and  sweeter 
grew  the  evening  air  ;  and  ever  my  length- 
ening shadow  travelled  before  me  along  the 
dusty  road — wherein  I  was  more  fortunate 
than  the  man  in  the  German  story  who  sold 
his  to  the  devil. 
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It  was  quite  dusk  by  the  time  I  gain- 
ed the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  I  re- 
flected with  much  contentment  upon  the 
prospect  of  a  cosy  bachelor  dinner,  and,  after 
dinner,  lamplight  and  a  book. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Collins,  "  a  lady 
has  been  here." 

Collins — the  same  Collins  who  had  been 
my  fathers  servant  when  1  was  a  boy  at 
home — was  now  a  grave  married  man,  with 
hair  fast  whitening. 

"  A  lady  ?"  I  echoed.  "  One  of  my  cousins, 
I  suppose,  from  Effingham." 

"No,  sir,"  said  Collins.  "A  strange  lady 
— a  foreigner." 

A  stranger!  a  foreigner!  I  felt  myself 
change  colour. 

"  She  left  her  name  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Her  card,  sir,"  said  Collins,  and  handed 
it  to  me. 

I  took  it  up  with  fingers  that  shook  in 
spite  of  me,  and  read  : — 


MADLLE-   DE    SAINTE   AULAIRE. 
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I  dropped  the  card,  with  a  sigh  of  pro- 
found disappointment. 

"  At  what  time  did  this  lady  call,  Collins  ?" 

'*  Not  very  long  after  you  left  the  house, 
sir.  She  said  she  would  call  asjain.  She  is 
at  the  White  Horse." 

"  She  shall  not  have  the  trouble  of  coming 
here,"  I  said,  drawing  my  chair  to  the  table. 
"  Send  James  up  to  the  White  Horse  with 
my  compliments,  and  say  that  I  will  wait 
upon  the  lady  in  about  an  hour's  time." 

Collins  darted  away  to  despatch  the 
message,  and  returning  presently  with  the 
pale  ale,  uncorked  it  dexterously,  and  stood 
at  the  side-board,  serenely  indifferent. 

"  And  what  kind  of  person  was  this — this 
Mademoiselle  de  Sainte  Aulaire,  Collins  ?"  I 
asked,  leisurely  bisecting  a  partridge. 

"  Can't  say,  sir,  indeed.  Lady  kept  her 
veil  down." 

"  Humph  !     Tall  or  short,  Collins  ?" 

"  Rather  tall,  sir." 

"  Young  ?" 

"Haven't  an  idea,  sir.  Voice  very  pleasant, 
though." 
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A  pleasant  voice  has  always  a  certain  at- 
traction for  me.  Hortense's  voice  was  ex- 
quisite— rich  and  low,  and  somewhat  deeper 
than  the  voices  of  most  women. 

I  took  up  the  card  again.  Mademoiselle 
de  Sainte  Aulaire  !  Where  had  I  heard  that 
name  ? 

"  She  said  nothing  of  the  nature  of  her 
business,  I  suppose,  Collins  ?" 

"  Nothing  at  all,  sir.  Dear  me,  sir,  I  beg 
pardon  for  not  mentioning  it  before ;  but 
there's  been  a  rnessentrer  over  from  the  White 
Horse,  since  the  lad}^  left,  to  know  if  you 
were  yet  home." 

"  Then  she  is  in  haste  ?" 

'*  Very  uncommon  haste,  I  should  say,  sir," 
replied  Collins,  deliberately. 

I  pushed  back  the  untasted  dish,  and  rose 
directly. 

"  You  should  have  told  me  this  before,"  I 
said,  hastily. 

"  But — but  surely,  sir,  you  will  dine — " 

"  I  will  wait  for  nothing,"  I  interrupted. 
"  111  go  at  once.     Had  I  known  the  lady's 
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business  was  urgent,  I  would  not  have  delay- 
ed a  moment." 

Collins  cast  a  mournful  glance  at  the  table, 
and  sighed  respectfully.  Before  he  had  re- 
covered from  his  amazement,  I  was  half  way 
to  the  inn. 

The  White  Horse  was  now  the  leading 
hostelry  of  Saxonholme.  The  old  Red  Lion 
was  no  more.  Its  former  host  and  hostess 
were  dead  ;  a  brewery  occupied  its  site ;  and 
the  White  Horse  was  kept  by  a  portly  Boni- 
face, who  had  been  head-waiter  under  the 
extinct  dynasty.  But  there  had  been  many 
changes  in  Saxonholme  since  my  boyish 
days,  and  this  was  one  of  the  least  among 
them. 

I  was  shown  into  the  best  sitting-room, 
preceded  by  a  smart  waiter  in  a  white  neck- 
cloth. At  a  glance  I  took  in  all  the  bear- 
ings of  the  scene — the  table  with  its  untasted 
dessert ;  the  shaded  lamp  ;  the  closed  curtains 
of  red  damask  ;  the  tlioui^htful  'fii^ure  in  the 
easv  chair.  Althouorh  the  weather  was  yet 
warm,  a  fire  blazed  in  the  grate  ;  but  the 
windows  were  open  behind  the  crimson  cur- 
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tains,  and  the  evening  air  stole  gently  in. 
It  was  like  stepping  into  a  picture  by  Ger- 
ard Dow,  so  closed,  so  glowing,  so  rich  in 
colour. 

"Mr.  Arbuthnot,"  said  the  smart  waiter, 
flinging  the  door  very  wide  open,  and  lin- 
gering to  see  what  might  follow. 

The  lady  rose  slowly,  bowed,  waved  her 
hand  towards  a  chair  at  some  distance  from 
her  own,  and  resumed  her  seat.  The  waiter 
reluctantly  left  the  room. 

"  I  had  not  intended,  sir,  to  give  you  the 
trouble  of  coming  here,"  said  Mademoiselle 
de  Sainte  Aulaire,  using  her  fan  as  a  hand- 
screen,  and  speaking  in  a  low,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  a  somewhat  constrained 
voice.  I  could  not  see  her  face,  but  some- 
thing in  the  accent  made  my  heart  leap. 

"  Pray  do  not  name  it,  madam,"  I  said. 
"  It  is  nothing." 

She  bent  her  head,  as  if  thanking  me,  and 
went  on  : — '■ 

"I  have  come  to  this  place,"  she  said,  "in 
order  to  prosecute  certain  inquiries  which 
are  of  great  importance  to  myself     May  I 
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ask  if  you  are  a  native  of  Saxonholme  ?" 

"lam." 

"  Were  you  here  in  the  year  18 — ?" 

"  I  was." 

"  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  test  your  me- 
mory respecting  some  events  that  took  place 
about  that  time  ?" 

"  By  all  means." 

Mademoiselle  de  Sainte  Aulaire  thanked 
me  with  a  gesture,  withdrew  her  chair  still 
farther  from  the  radius  of  the  lamp  and  the 
fire,  and  said  : — 

"  I  must  entreat  your  patience  if  I  first 
weary  you  with  one  or  two  particulars  of  my 
family  history." 

"  Madam,  I  listen." 

During  the  brief  pause  that  ensued,  I  tried 
vainly  to  distinguish  something  more  of  her 
features.  I  could  only  trace  the  outline  of  a 
slight  and  srraceful  fijjjure,  the  contour  of  a 
very  slender  hand,  and  the  ample  folds  of  a 
dark  silk  dress. 

At  length,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  she 
began : — 

"Not  to  impose  upon  you  any  dull  gene- 
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alogical  details,"  she  said,  "  I  will  begin  by 
telling  you  that  the  Sainte  Aulaires  are  an 
ancient  French  family  of  Bearnais  extraction, 
and  that  my  grandfather  was  the  last  Mar- 
quis who  bore  the  title.  Holding  large 
possessions  in  the  conitat  of  Venaissin  (a  dis- 
trict which  now  forms  part  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Vaucluse)  and  other  demesnes  at 
Montlhery,  in  the  province  of  the  He  de 
France " 

"  At  Montlhery  !  "  I  exclaimed,  suddenly 
recovering  the  lost  link  in  my  memory. 

"  The  Sainte  Aulaires,  "  continued  the 
lady,  without  pausing  to  notice  my  inter- 
ruption, "  were  sufficiently  wealthy  to  keep 
up  their  social  position,  and  to  contract  alli- 
ances with  many  of  the  best  families  in  the 
south  of  France.  Towards  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  they  began  to 
be  conspicuous  at  court,  and  continued  to  re- 
side in  and  near  Paris  up  to  the  period  of 
the  Revolution.  Marshals  of  France,  En- 
voys, and  Ministers  of  State  during  a  period 
of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  the  Sainte 
Aulaires  had  enjoyed  too  many  honours  not 
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to  be  among  the  first  of  those  who  fell  in 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  My  grandfather,  who, 
as  I  have  already  said,  was  the  last  Marquis 
bearing  the  title,  was  seized  with  his  wife 
and  daughter  at  his  Chateau  near  Mont- 
Ih^ryin  the  spring-time  of  1793,  and  carried 
to  La  Force.  Thence,  after  a  mock  trial, 
they  were  all  three  conveyed  to  execution, 
and  publicly  guillotined  on  the  sixth  of  June 
in  the  same  year.     Do  you  follow  me  ?" 

"  Perfectly." 

"  One  survivor,  however,  remained  in  the 
person  of  Charles  Armand,  Prevot  de  Sainte 
Aulaire,  only  son  of  the  Marquis,  then  a 
youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  pur- 
suing his  studies  in  the  seclusion  of  an  old 
family  seat  in  Vaucluse.  He  fled  into  Italy. 
In  the  meantime,  his  inheritance  was  con- 
fiscated ;  and  the  last  representative  of  the 
race,  reduced  to  exile  and  beggary,  assumed 
another  name.  It  were  idle  to  attempt  to 
map  out  his  life  through  the  years  that 
followed.  He  wandered  from  land  to  land ; 
lived  none  knew  how;  became  a  tutor,  a 
miniature  painter,  a  volunteer  at  Naples  under 
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General  Pepe,  a  teacher  of  languages  in 
London,  corrector  of  the  press  to  a  publish- 
ing house  in  Brussels — everything  or  any- 
thing, in  short,  by  which  he  could  honour- 
ably earn  his  bread.  During  these  years  of 
toil  and  poverty,  he  married.  The  lady  was 
an  orphan,  of  Scotch  extraction,  poor  and 
proud  as  himself,  and  governess  in  a  school 
near  Brussels.  She  died  in  tlie  third  year 
of  their  union,  and  left  him  with  one  little 
daughter.  This  child  became  henceforth 
his  only  care  and  happiness.  While  she  was 
yet  a  mere  infant,  he  phiced  her  in  the 
school  where  her  mother  had  been  teacher. 
There  she  remained,  first  as  pupil,  by-and-by 
as  governess,  for  more  than  sixteen  years. 
The  child  was  called  by  an  old  family 
name  that  had  been  her  grandmother  s  and 
her  great-grandmother's  in  the  high  and 
palmy  days  of  the  Sainte  Aulaires — Hor- 
tense." 

"  Hortense  ! "  I  cried,  rising  from  my 
chair. 

"  It  is  not  an  uncommon  name,"  said  the 
lady.     "  Does  it  surprise  you  ?" 
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"I — I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  I 
stammered,  resuming  my  seat.  "  I  once 
had  a  dear  friend  of  that  name.  Pray  go 
on." 

''  For  ten  years  the  refugee  contrived  to 
keep  his  little  Hortense  in  the  safe  and 
pleasant  shelter  of  her  Flemish  home.  He 
led  a  wandering  life,  no  one  knew  where  ; 
and  earned  his  money,  no  one  knew  how. 
Travel-worn  and  careworn,  he  was  prema- 
turely aged,  and  at  fifty  might  well  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  man  of  sixty-five  or  seven- 
ty. Poor  and  broken  as  he  was,  however, 
Monsieur  de  Sainte  A.ulaire  was  every  inch 
a  gentleman  of  the  old  school ;  and  his  little 
girl  was  proud  of  him,  when  he  came  to  the 
school  to  see  her.  This,  however,  was  very 
seldom — never  oftener  than  twice  or  three 
times  in  the  year.  When  she  saw  him  for 
the  last  time,  Hortense  was  about  thirteen 
years  of  age.  He  looked  paler,  and  thinner, 
and  poorer  than  ever ;  and  when  he  bade 
her  farewell,  it  was  as  if  under  the  presenti- 
/tnent  that  they  might  meet  no  more.     He 
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then  told  her,  for  the  first  time,  something 
of  his  story,  and  left  with  her  at  parting  a 
small  coffer  containing  his  decorations,  a  few 
trinkets  that  had  been  his  mother's,  and  his 
sword — the  badge  of  his  nobility." 

The  lady's  voice  faltered.  I  neither  spoke 
nor  stirred,  but  sat  like  a  man  of  stone. 

Then  she  went  on  again : — 

"The  father  never  came  again.  The 
child,  finding  herself  after  a  certain  length 
of  time  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  her 
former  instructors,  was  glad  to  become 
under-teacher  in  their  school.  The  rest  of 
her  history  may  be  told  in  a  few  words. 
From  under-teacher  she  became  head- 
teacher,  and  at  eighteen  passed  as  governess 
into  a  private  family.  At  twenty  she 
removed  to  Paris,  and  set  foot  for  the  first 
time  in  the  land  of  her  fathers.  All  was 
now  changed  in  France.  The  Bourbons 
reigned  again,  and  her  father,  had  he  re- 
appeared, might  have  reclaimed  his  lost 
estates.  She  souglit  him  far  and  near.  She 
employed  agents  to  discover  him.  She 
could  not  believe  that  he  was  dead.     To  be 
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once  again  clasped  in  his  arms — to  bring 
him  back  to  his  native  country — to  see  him 
resume  his  name  and  station — this  was  the 
bright  dream  of  her  life.  To  accomplish 
these  things  she  laboured  in  many  ways, 
teaching  and  writing ;  for  Hortense  also  was 
proud — too  proud  to  put  forward  an  un- 
supported claim.  For  with  her  father  were 
lost  the  title-deeds  and  papers  that  might 
have  made  the  daughter  wealthy,  and  she 
had  no  means  of  proving  her  identity.  Still 
she  laboured  heartily,  lived  poorly,  and 
earned  enough  to  push  her  inquiries  far 
and  wide — even  to  journey  hither  and 
thither,  whenever  she  fancied,  alas  !  that  a 
clue  had  been  found.  Twice  she  travelled 
into  Switzerland,  and  once  into  Italy,  but 
always  in  vain.  The  exile  had  too  well 
concealed,  even  from  her,  his  sobriquet  and 
his  calling,  and  Hortense  at  last  grew  weary 
of  failure.  One  fact,  however,  she  succeed- 
ed in  discovering,  and  only  one — namely, 
that  her  father  had,  many  years  before, 
made  some  attempt  to  establish  his  claims  to 
the  estates,  but  that  he  had  failed  for  want 
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either  of  sufficient  proof,  or  of  means  to 
carry  on  the  jjroces.  Of  even  this  circum- 
stance only  a  meagre  law  record  remained, 
and  she  could  succeed  in  learning  no  more. 
Since  then,  a  claim  has  been  advanced  by  a 
remote  branch  of  the  Sainte  Aulaire  fami- 
ly, and  the  cause  is,  even  now,  in  course  of 
litisration," 

She  paused,  as  if  fatigued  by  so  long  talk- 
ing ;  but,  seeing  me  about  to  speak,  prevent- 
ed me  with  a  gesture  of  the  hand,  and  re- 
sumed:— 

"Hortense  de  Ste.  Aulaire  continued  to  live 
in  Paris  for  nearly  live  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  she  left  it  to  seek  out  the  members 
of  her  mother's  family.  Finding  them  kindly 
disposed  towards  her,  she  took  up  her  abode 
amongst  them  in  the  calm  seclusion  of  a  re- 
mote Scotch  town.  There,  even  there,  she 
still  hoped,  still  employed  agents ;  still  yearn- 
ed to  discover,  if  not  her,,  father,  at  least  her 
father's  grave.  Several  years  passed  thus.  She 
continued  to  earn  a  modest  subsistence  by  her 
pen,  till  at  length  the  death  of  one  of  those 
Scotch  relatives  left  her  mistress  of  a  small 
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inheritance.  Money  was  welcome,  since  it 
enabled  her  to  pursue  her  task  with  renewed 
vigour.  She  searched  farther  and  deeper. 
A  trivial  circumstance  eagerly  followed  up 
brought  a  train  of  other  circumstances  to 
lisfht.  She  discovered  that  her  father  had 
assumed  a  certain  name ;  she  found  that  the 
bearer  of  this  name  was  a  wanderino;  man,  a 
conjurer  by  trade  ;  she  pursued  the  vague 
traces  of  his  progress  from  town  to  town, 
from  county  to  county,  sometimes  losing, 
sometimes  regaining  the  scattered  links.  Sir, 
he  was  my  father — I  am  that  Hortense.  I 
have  spent  my  life  seeking  him — I  have  lived 
for  this  one  hope.  I  have  traced  his  foot- 
steps here  to  Saxonholme,  and  here  the  last 
clue  fails.  If  you  know  anything — if  you 
can  remember  anything " 

Calm  and  collected  as  she  had  been  at 
first,  she  was  trembling  now,  and  her  voice 
died  away  in  sobs.  The  firelight  fell  upon 
her  face — upon  the  face  of  my  lost  love  ! 

I  also  was  profoundly  agitated. 

"  Hortense,"  I  said,  "  do  you  not  know 
that  he  who  stood  beside  your  father  in  his 
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last  hour,  and  he  who  so  loved  you  years 
ago,  are  one  and  the  same  ?  Alas !  why 
did  you  not  tell  me  these  things  long 
smce  r 

"  Did  you  stand  beside  my  father's  death- 
bed ?"  she  asked  brokenly. 

"  r  did." 

She  clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes  and 
shuddered,  as  if  beneath  the  pressure  of  a 
great  physical  pain. 

"  0  God !  "  she  murmured,  "  so  many 
years  of  denial  and  suffering  !  so  many  years 
of  darkness  that  might  have  been  dispelled 
by  a  word !" 

We  were  both  silent  for  a  long  time. 
Then  I  told  her  all  that  I  remembered  of 
her  father ;  how  he  came  to  Saxonholme 
— how  he  fell  ill — how  he  died,  and  was 
buried.  It  was  a  melancholy  recital ;  pain- 
ful for  me  to  relate — painful  for  her  to 
hear — and  interrupted  over  and  over  again 
by  questions  and  tears,  and  bursts  of  un- 
availing sorrow. 

"  We  will  visit  his  grave  to-morrow,"  I  said, 
when  all  was  told. 
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She  bent  her  head. 

"To-morrow,  then,"  said  she,  "I  end  the 
pilgrimage  of  years." 

"  And — and  afterwards  ?"     I  faltered. 

"Afterwards?  Alas!  friend,  when  the 
hopes  of  years  fall  suddenly  to  dust  and 
ashes,  one  feels  as  if  there  were  no  future  to 
follow  ?" 

"It  is  true,"  I  said  gloomily.  "  I  know  it 
too  well." 

"You  know  it?"  she  exclaimed,  looking 
up. 

"  I  know  it,  Hortense.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment in  which  all  the  hope,  and  the  fulness, 
and  the  glory  of  my  life  went  down  at  a  blow. 
Have  you  not  heard  of  ships  that  have  gone 
to  the  bottom  in  fair  weather,  suddenly,  with 
all  sail  set,  and  every  hand  on  board  ?  " 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  strange  earnest- 
ness in  her  eyes,  and  sighcvd  heavily. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  all  this 
time,  fellow-student?"  she  asked,  after  a 
pause. 

The  old  name  sounded  very  sweet  upon 
her  lips ! 
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"  I  ?     Alas  !— nothing." 

" But  you  are  a  surgeon,  are  you  not?" 

"  No.  I  never  even  went  up  for  examin- 
ation. I  gave  up  all  idea  of  medicine  as  a 
profession  when  my  father  died." 

"  What  are  you,  then  ?" 

"  An  idler  upon  the  great  highway — a 
book-dreamer — a  library  fixture." 

Hortense  looked  at  me  thoughtfully,  with 
her  cheek  resting  on  her  hand. 

"  Have  you  done  nothing  but  read  and 
dream  ?" 

"  Not  quite.     I  have  travelled." 

"  With  what  object  ?" 

"  A  purely  personal  one.  I  was  alone 
and  unhappy,  and " 

"  And  fancied  that  purposeless  wandering 
was  better  for  you  than  healthy  labour. 
Well,  you  have  travelled,  and  you  have  read 
books.     What  more?" 

''  Nothing  more,  except " 

"  Except  what  ?" 

I  chanced  to  have  one  of  the  papers  in  my 
pocket,  and  so  drew  it  out,  and  placed  it  be- 
fore her. 
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"  I  have  been  a  rhymer  as  well  as  a  dream- 
er," I  said,  shyly.  "  Perhaps  the  rhymes 
grew  out  of  the  dreams,  as  the  dreams  them- 
selves grew  out  of  something  else  which  has 
been  underlying  my  life  this  many  a  year. 
At  all  events,  I  have  hewn  a  few  of  them 
into  shape,  and  trusted  them  to  paper  and 
type — and  here  is  a  critique  which  came  to 
me  this  morning  with  some  three  or  four 
others." 

She  took  tlie  paper  with  a  smile  half  of 
wonder,  half  of  kindness,  and,  glancing 
quickly  through  it,  said  : — 

"  This  is  well.  This  is  very  well.  I  must 
read  the  book.     Will  you  lend  it  to  me  ?" 

"  I  will  give  it  to  you,"  I  replied  ;  "^if  I 
can  give  you  that  which  is  already  yours." 

"  Already  mine  ?" 

"  Yes,  as  the  poet  in  me,  however  worth- 
less, is  all  and  only  yours  !  Do  you  sup- 
pose, Hortense,  that  I  have  ever  ceased  to 
love  you?  As  ray  songs  are  born  of  my 
sorrow,  so  my  sorrow  was  born  of  my  love ; 
and  love,  and  sorrow,  and  song,  such  as 
they  are,  are  of  your  making." 
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"  Hush  !"  she  said,  with  something  of  her 
old  gay  indifference.  "  Your  literary  sins 
must  not  be  charged  upon  me,  fellow-stu- 
dent !  I  have  enough  of  my  own  to  answer 
for.  Besides,  I  am  not  going  to  acquit  you 
so  easily.  Granted  that  you  have  written  a 
little  book  of  poetry — what  then?  Have 
you  done  nothing  else  ?  Nothing  active  ? 
Nothing  manly  ?     Nothing  useful  ?" 

"  If  by  usefulness  and  activity  you  mean 
manual  labour,  I  certainly  have  neither 
felled  a  tree,  nor  ploughed  a  field,  nor  ham- 
mered a  horse-shoe.  I  have  lived  by  thought 
alone." 

"  Then  I  fear  you  have  lived  a  very  idle 
life,"  said  Hortense,  smiling.  "  Are  you 
married  ?" 

"  Married  !"  I  echoed,  indignantly.  "  How 
can  you  ask  the  question  ?" 

"  You  are  not  a  masjistrate  ?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  In  short,  then,  you  are  perfectly  useless. 
You  play  no  part,  domestic  or  public.  You 
serve  neither  the  state  nor  the  community. 
You  are  a  mere  cypher — a  make- weight  in 
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the  social  scale — an  article  of  no  value  to  any 
one  except  the  owner." 

"Not  even  the  latter,  mademoiselle,"  I 
replied,  bitterly.  "It  is  long  since  I  have 
ceased  to  value  my  own  life." 

She  smiled  again,  but  her  eyes  this  time 
were  full  of  tears. 

"  Nay,"  said  she,  softly,  "  am  I  not  the 
owner  ?" 


Great  joys  at  first  affect  us  like  great  griefs. 
We  are  stunned  by  them,  and  know  not 
how  deep  they  are  till  the  night  comes  with 
its  solemn  stillness,  and  we  are  alone  with 
our  own  hearts.  Then  comes  the  season  of 
thankfulness,  and  wonder,  and  joy.  Then 
our  souls  rise  up  within  us,  and  chant  a  hynm 
of  praise ;  and  the  great  vault  of  heaven  is 
as  the  roof  of  a  mighty  cathedral  studded 
with  mosaics  of  golden  stars ;  and  the  night 
winds  join  in  with  the  bass  of  their  mighty 
organ-pipes  ;  and  the  poplars  rustle,  like  the 
leaves  of  the  hymn-books  in  the  hands  of 
the  congregation. 
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So  it  was  with  me  that  evening  when  I 
went  forth  into  the  quiet  fields  where  the 
summer  moon  was  shining,  and  knew  that 
Hortense  was  mine  at  last — mine  now  and 
for  ever.  Overjo3'ed  and  restless,  I  wan- 
dered about  for  hours.  I  could  not  go 
home.  I  felt  I  must  breathe  the  open  air  of 
the  hills,  and  tread  the  dewy  grass,  and  sing 
my  hymn  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  after 
my  own  fashion.  At  length,  as  the  dawn- 
ing light  came  widening  up  the  east,  I  turned 
my  steps  homewards,  and  before  the  sun 
had  risen  above  the  farthest  pine-ridge,  I 
was  sleeping  the  sweetest  sleep  that  had 
been  mine  for  years. 

The  conjurer's  grave  was  green  with  grass 
and  purple  with  wild  thyme  when  Hortense 
knelt  beside  it,  and  there  consummated  the 
weary  pilgrimage  of  half  a  life.  The  sap- 
ling willow  had  spread  its  arms  above  him 
in  a  pleasant  canopy,  leaning  farther  and 
reaching  higher,  year  by  year. 

"  And  lo!  the  twig  to  which  they  laid  his  head  had  now 
become  a  tree  !  " 

Hortense  found  nothing  of  her  father  but 
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this  grave.  Papers  and  title-deeds  there 
were  none. 

I  well  remembered  the  anxious  search 
made  thirteen  years  ago,  when  not  even  a 
card  was  found  to  indicate  the  whereabouts 
of  his  friends  or  family.  Not  to  lose  the 
vestige  of  a  chance,  we  pushed  inquiry  far- 
ther ;  but  in  vain.  Our  rector,  now  a  very 
old  man,  remembered  nothing  of  the  wan- 
dering lecturer.  Mine  host  and  hostess  of 
the  Red  Lion  were  both  dead.  The  Red 
Lion  itself  had  disappeared,  and  become  a 
thing  of  tradition.  All  was  lost  and  forgot- 
ten; and  of  all  her  hereditary  wealth,  station, 
and  honours,  Hortense  de  Sainte  Aulaire  re- 
tained nothing  but  her  father's  sword  and 
her  ancestral  name. 

Not  even  the  latter  for  many  weeks, 

0  discerning  reader  !  for  before  the  golden 
harvest  was  gathered  in,  we  two  were 
wedded. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Bringeth  this  True  Story  to  an  End. 

Ye  who  have  traced  the  pilgrim  to  the  scene 
Which  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  thought  that  once  was  his,  if  on  ye  swell 
A  single  recollection,  not  in  vain 
He  wore  his  sandal  shoon  and  scallop-shell. 

Byron 

SLAVING  related  the  story  of  my  life 
as  it  happened,  incident  by  inci- 
dent, and  brought  it  down  to  that 
point  at  which  stories  are  wont  to  end, 
I  find  that  I  have  little  to  add  respecting 
others.  My  narrative  from  first  to  last  has 
been  purely  personal.  The  one  love  of  ray 
life  was  Hortense — the  one  friend  of  ray 
life,  Oscar  Dairy m pie.  The  catalogue  of 
my  acquaintances  would  scarcely  number  so 
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many  names  as  I  have  fingers  on  one  hand. 
The  two  first  are  still  mine ;  the  latter, 
having  been  brought  forward  only  in  so  far 
as  they  re-acted  upon  my  feelings  or  modi- 
fied my  experiences,  have  become,  for  the 
most  part,  mere  memories,  and  so  vanish, 
ghost-like,  from  the  page.  Franz  Miiller  is 
studying  in  Rome,  having  carried  off  a  prize 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  which  entitles 
him  to  three  j^ears  at  the  Villa  Medici,  that 
Ultima  Thule  of  the  French  art-student's 
ambition.  I  hear  that  he  is  as  full  of  whim 
and  jest  as  ever,  and  the  very  life  of  the 
Cafe  Greco.  May  I  some  day  hear  his 
pleasant  laugh  again  !  Dr.  Cheron,  I  be- 
lieve, is  still  practising  in  Paris ;  and  Mon- 
sieur de  Simoncourt,  I  have  no  doubt,  con- 
tinues to  exercise  the  profession  of  Chevalier 
d'Industrie,  with  such  failures  and  successes 
as  are  incidental  to  that  career. 

As  for  my  early  amourettes,  they  have 
disappeared  from  my  path  as  utterly  as 
though  they  had  never  crossed  it.  Of 
Madame  de  Marignan,  I  have  neither  heard, 
nor  desired  to  hear,  more.  Even  Josephine's 
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pretty  face  is  fast  fading  from  my  memory. 
It  is  ever  thus  with  the  transient  passions  of 
our  premiere  jeunesse.  We  believe  in  them 
for  the  moment,  and  waste  laughter  and 
tears,  chaplets  and  sackcloth,  upon  them. 
Presently  the  delusion  passes ;  the  earnest 
heart  within  us  is  awakened ;  and  we  know 
that  till  now  we  have  been  mere  actors  in 
"a  masquerade  of  dreams."  The  chaplets 
were  woven  of  artificial  flowers.  The 
funeral  was  a  mock  funeral — the  banquet  a 
stage  feast  of  painted  fruits  and  empty 
goblets  !  Alas !  we  cannot  undo  that  fool- 
ish past.  We  may  only  hope  to  blot  it  out 
with  after-records  of  high,  and  wise,  and 
tender  things.  Thus  it  is  that  the  young 
man's  heart  is  like  the  precious  palimpsest 
of  old.  He  first  of  all  defiles  it  with  idle 
anacreontics  in  praise  of  love  and  wine  ; 
but,  erasing  these  by-and-by  with  his  own 
pious  hand,  he  writes  it  over  afresh  with 
chronicles  of  a  pure  and  holy  passion,  and 
dedicates  it  to  the  fair  saint  of  all  his  orisons. 
Dalrymple  and  his  wife  are  now  settled 
in  Italy,  having  purchased  a    villa  in   the 
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neighbourhood  of  Spezzia,  where  they  live 
in  great  retirement.  In  their  choice  of 
such  retirement  they  are  influenced  by  more 
than  one  good  reason.  In  the  first  place, 
the  death  of  the  Vicomte  de  Caylus  was  an 
event  likely  to  be  productive  of  many  un- 
pleasant consequences  to  one  who  had  de- 
prived the  French  Government  of  so  dis- 
tinguished an  officer.  In  the  next,  Dal- 
rymple  is  a  poor  man,  and  his  wife  is  no 
longer  rich ;  so  that  Italy  agrees  with  their 
means  as  well  as  with  their  tastes.  Lastly, 
they  love  each  other  so  well  that  they  never 
weary  of  their  solitude,  nor  care  to  barter 
away  their  blue  Italian  skies  and  solemn 
pine-woods  for  the  glittering  unrest  of 
Society. 

Fascinated  by  Dairy m pie's  description  of 
his  villa  and  the  life  he  led  in  it,  Hortense 
and  I  made  up  our  minds,  some  few  weeks 
after  our  marriage,  to  visit  that  part  of  Italy 
— perhaps,  in  case  we  were  much  pleased 
with  it,  to  settle  there,  for  at  least  a  few 
years.  So  I  prepared  once  more  to  leave  my 
father's    house ;    this   time   to   let  it,   for  I 

x2 
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knew  that  I  should  never  live  in  it  again. 

It  took  some  weeks  to  clear  the  old  place 
out.  The  thing  was  necessary ;  yet  I  felt  as 
if  it  were  a  kind  of  sacrilege.  To  disturb 
the  old  dust  upon  the  library-shelves  and 
select  such  books  as  I  cared  to  keep ;  to 
sort  and  destroy  all  kinds  of  hoarded  papers ; 
to  ransack  desks  that  had  never  been  un- 
locked since  the  hands  that  last  closed  them 
were  laid  to  rest  for  ever,  constituted  my 
share  of  the  work.  Hortense  superintended 
the  rest.  x\s  for  the  household  goods,  we 
resolved  to  keep  nothing,  save  a  few  old 
family  portraits  and  my  father's  plate,  some 
of  which  had  descended  to  us  throucjh  two 
or  three  centuries. 

While  yet  in  this  unsettled  state,  with  the 
house  all  in  confusion  and  the  time  appoint- 
ed for  our  journey  drawing  nearer  and  near- 
er day  by  day,  a  strange  thing  happened. 

At  the  end  of  the  garden,  encroaching 
partly  upon  a  corner  of  it,  and  opening  into 
the  lane  that  bounded  it  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hedge,  stood  the  stable  belonging  to 
the  house. 
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It  had  been  put  to  no  use  since  my  father's 
time,  and  was  now  so  thoroughly  out  of  re- 
pair that  I  resolved  to  have  it  pulled  down 
and  rebuilt  before  lettim?  it  to  stranorers. 
In  the  meantime,  I  went  down  there  one 
morning  with  a  workman  before  the  work 
of  demolition  was  bei2;un. 

We  had  some  difficulty  to  get  in,  for  the 
lock  and  hineres  were  rusted,  and  the  floor 
within  was  choked  with  fallen  rubbish.  At 
lenofth  we  forced  an  entrance.     I  thought  I 

O  O 

had  never  seen  a  more  dreary  interior.  My 
father's  old  chaise  was  yet  standing  there, 
with  both  wheels  off.  The  mouldy  harness 
was  dropping  to  pieces  on  the  walls.  The 
beams  were  festooned  with  cobwebs.  The 
very  ladder  leading  to  the  loft  above  was  so 
rotten  that  I  scarcely  dared  trust  to  it  fctr  a 
footing. 

Having  trusted  to  it,  however,  I  found 
myself  in  a  still  more  ruinous  and  dreary 
hole.  The  posts  supporting  the  roof  were 
insecure  ;  the  tiles  were  all  displaced  over- 
head ;  and  the  rafters  showed  black  and 
bare  against  the   sky  in  many  places.     In 
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one  corner  lay  a  heap  of  mouldy  straw,  and 
at  the  farther  end,  seen  dimly  through  the 
darkness,  a  pile  of  old  lumber,  and — by  hea- 
ven !  the  pagoda-shaped  canopy  of  many 
colours,  and  the  little  Chevalier's  Conjuring 
Table ! 

1  could  scarcely  believe  roy  eyes.  My  poor 
Hortense  !  Here,  at  last,  were  some  relies 
of  her  father ;  but  found  in  how  strange  a 
place,  and  by  how  strange  a  chance  ! 

I  had  thcni  dra^^ed  out  into  the  light, 
all  mildewed  and  cobwebbed  as  they  were  ; 
whereupon  an  army  of  spiders  rushed  out 
in  every  direction,  a  bat  rose  up,  shrieking, 
and  whirled  in  blind  circles  overhead.  In 
a  corner  of  the  pagoda  we  found  -an  empty 
bird's-nest.  The  table  was  small,  and  could 
be  got  out  without  much  difficulty ;  so  I 
helped  the  workman  to  carry  it  down  the 
ladder,  and  sending  it  on  before  me  to  the 
house,  sauntered  back  through  the  glancing 
shadows  of  the  acacia-leaves,  musing  upon 
the  way  in  which  these  long-forgotten  things 
had  been  brought  to  light,   and  wondering 
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how  they  came  to  be  stored  away  in  ray 
own  stable. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  it,  Col- 
lins?"! said,  coming  up  suddenly  behind 
him  in  the'hall. 

"About  what,  sir?"  asked  that  respect- 
able servant,  looking  round  with  some  per- 
plexity, as  if  in  search  of  the  nominative. 

I  pointed  to  the  table,  now  being  carried 
into  the  dismantled  dining-room. 

Collins  smiled — he  had  a  remarkably 
civil,  apologetic  way  of  smiling  behind  his 
hand,  as  if  it  were  a  yawn  or  a  liberty. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  he,  "  don't  you  remember? 
To  be  sure,  you  were  quite  a  young  gentle- 
man at  that  time — but " 

"But  what?"  I  interrupted,  impatiently. 

"  Why,  sir,  that  table  once  belonged  to  a 
poor  little  conjuring  chap  who  called  him- 
self Almond  Pudding,  and  died  .  .  .  ." 

I  checked  him  with  a  gesture. 

"  I  know  all  that,"  I  said,  hastily.  "  I 
remember  it  perfectly;  but  how  came  the 
things  into  my  stable  ?" 
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"  Your  respected  father  and  my  honoured 
master,  sir,  had  them  conveyed  there  when 
the  Red  Lion  was  sold  off,"  said  Collins, 
with  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  dining-room 
door.  "  He  was  of  opinion,  sir,*  that  they 
might  some  day  identify  the  poor  man  to 
his  relatives,  in  case  of  inquiry." 

I  heard  the  sound  of  a  suppressed  sob, 
and,  brushing  past  him  without  another 
word,  went  in  and  closed  the  door. 

"  My  own  Hortense  !"  I  said,  taking  her 
into  my  arms.     "  My  wife  !" 

Pale  and  tearful,  she  lifted  her  face  from 
my  shoulder,  and  pointed  to  the  table. 

"  I  know  what  it  is,"  she  faltered.  "  You 
need  not  tell  me.    My  heart  tells  me !" 

I  led  her  to  a  chair,  and  explained  how 
and  where  it  had  been  found.  I  even  told 
her  of  the  little  empty  nest  from  which  the 
young  birds  had  long  since  flown  away.  In 
this  tiny  incident  there  was  something 
pathetic  that  soothed  her  ;  so,  presently, 
when  she  left  off  weeping,  we  examined  the 
table  together. 

It  was  a  quaint,  fragile,    ricketty  thing, 
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with  slender  twisted  legs  of  black  wood,  and 
a  cloth-covered  top  that  had  once  been 
green,  but  now  retained  no  vestige  of  its 
original  colour.  This  cloth  top  was  covered 
with  slender  slits  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes,  round,  square,  sexagonal,  and  so 
forth,  which,  being  pressed  with  the  finger, 
fell  inwards  and  disclosed  little  hiding-places 
sunk  in  the  well  of  the  table ;  but  which,  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  was  removed,  fiew  up 
again  by  means  of  concealed  springs,  and 
closed  as  neatly  as  before. 

"  This  is  strange,"  said  Hortense,  peering 
into  one  of  the  recesses.  "  1  have  found 
somethinsj  in  the  table !  Look — it  is  a 
watch  !" 

I  snatched  it  from  her,  and  carried  it  to 
the  window.  Blackened  and  discoloured 
as  it  was,  I  recognised  it  instantly. 

It  was  my  own  watch — my  own  watch  of 
which  I  was  so  boyishly  vain  years  and 
years  ago,  and  which  I  had  lost  so  unac- 
countably on  the  night  of  the  Chevalier's 
performance!  There  were  my  initials 
engraved   on   the   back,  amid   a    forest  of 
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flourishes,  and  there  on  the  dial  was  that 
identical  little  Cupid  with  the  cornucopia  of 
flowers,  which  I  once  thought  such  a  mira- 
cle of  workmanship !  Alas  !  what  a  mighty 
march  old  Time  had  stolen  upon  me,  while 
that  little  watch  was  standing  still ! 

"  Oh,  heaven  ! — oh,  husband  !" 

Startled  from  my  reverie  more  by  the 
tone  than  the  words,  I  turned  and  saw 
Hortense  with  a  packet  of  papers  in  her 
hand — old,  yellow,  dusty  papers,  tied  toge- 
ther with  a  piece  of  black  ribbon. 

"  I  found  them  there — there  !"  she  falter- 
ed, pointing  to  a  drawer  in  the  table  which 
T  now  saw  for  the  first  time.  "  I  chanced 
to  press  that  little  knob,  and  the  drawer 
flew  out.  Oh,  my  dear  father  ! — see,  Basil, 
here  are  his  patents  of  nobility — here  is  the 
certificate  of  my  birth — here  are  the  title- 
deeds  of  the  manor  of  Sainte  Aulaire  !  This 
alone  was  wanted  to  complete  our  happi- 
ness !'' 

"  We  will  keep  the  table,  Hortense,  all 
our  lives!"  I  exclaimed,  when  the  first 
agitation  was  past. 
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"  As  sacredly,"  replied  she,  "  as  it  kept 
this  precious  secret !" 

****** 

My  task  is  done.  Here  on  my  desk  lies 
the  piled-up  manuscript  which  has  been  ray 
companion  through  so  many  pleasant  hours. 
Those  hours  are  over  now.  I  may  lay  down 
my  pen,  and  put  aside  the  whispering  vine- 
leaves  from  my  casement,  and  lean  out  into 
the  sweet  Italian  afternoon,  as  idly  as  though 
I  were  to  the  climate  and  the  manner 
born. 

The  world  to-day  is  only  half  awake.  The 
little  white  town,  crouched  down  by  the 
"  beached  margent"  of  the  bay,  winks  with 
its  glittering  windows  and  dozes  in  the  sun- 
shine. The  very  cicalas  are  silent.  The 
fishermen's  barques,  with  their  wing-like 
sails  all  folded  to  rest,  rock  lazily  at  anchor, 
like  sea-birds  asleep.  The  cork-trees  nod 
languidly  to  each  other ;  and  not  even  yon- 
der far-away  marble  peaks  are  more  motion- 
less than  that  cloud  which  hansjs  like  a  white 
banner  in  the  sky.  Hush  !  I  can  almost  be- 
lieve that  I  hear  the  drowsy  washing  of  the 
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tide  against  the  ruined  tower  on  the  beach. 

And  this  is  the  bay  of  Spezzia — the  love- 
ly, treacherous  bay  of  Spezzia,  where  our 
English  Shelley  lost  his  gentle  life !  How 
blue  those  cruel  waters  are  to-day !  Bluer, 
by  heaven  !  than  the  sky,  with  scarce  a  ripple 
setting  to  the  shore. 

We  are  very  happy  in  our  remote  Italian 
home.  It  stands  high  upon  a  hill-side,  and 
looks  down  over  a  slope  of  silvery  olives  to 
the  sea.  Vineyard  and  orange  grove,  white 
town,  blue  bay,  and  amber  sands  lie  mapped 
out  beneath  our  feet.  Not  a  felucca  "  to 
Spezzia  bound  from  Cape  Circella"  can  sail 
past  without  our  observation. 

"  Not  a  sun  can  die,  nor  yet  be  born,  unseen 
By  dwellers  at  my  villa." 

Nay,  from  this  very  window,  one  might 
almost  pitch  an  orange  into  the  empty  vettura 
standing  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Croce  di 
Malta  ! 

Then  we  have  a  garden — a  wild,  uncultur- 
ed place,  where  figs  and  lemons,  olives 
"  blackening  sullen  ripe,"  and  prickly  aloes 
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flourish  in  rank  profusion,  side  by  side  ;  and 
a  loggia,  where  we  sit  at  twilight  drinking 
our  Chianti  wine  and  listening  to  the  night- 
ingales ;  and  a  study  looking  out  on  the  bay 
through  a  trellis  of  vine-leaves,  where  we 
read  and  write  together,  surrounded  by  our 
books.  Here  also,  just  opposite  my  desk, 
hangs  Milller's  copy  of  that  portrait  of  the 
Marquise  de  Sainte  Aulaire,  which  I  once 
gave  to  Hortense,  and  which  is  now  my  own 
again.  How  often  I  pause  upon  the  unturn- 
ed page,  how  often  lay  my  pen  aside,  to  look 
from  the  painting  to  the  dear,  living  face 
beneath  it!  For  there  she  sits,  day  after 
day,  my  wife  !  my  poet!  with  the  side-light 
falling  on  her  hair,  and  the  warm  sea-breezes 
stirring  the  soft  folds  of  her  dress.  Some- 
times she  lifts  her  eyes — those  wondrous 
eyes,  luminous  from  within  with  "  the  light 
of  the  rising  soul," — and  then  we  talk  awhile 
of  our  work,  or  of  our  love,  believing  ever 
that 

'■'•  Our  work  shall  still  be  better  for  our  love, 
And  still  our  love  be  sweeter  for  our  work." 
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Perhaps  the  original  of  that  same  painting 
in  the  study  may  yet  be  ours  some  day,  with 
the  old  chateau  in  which  it  hangs,  and  all 
the  broad  lands  belonging  thereunto.  Our 
claim  has  been  put  forward  some  time  now, 
and  our  lawyers  are  confident  of  success. 
Shall  w^e  be  happier,  if  that  success  is  ours  ? 
Can  rank  add  one  grace,  or  wealth  one 
pleasure,  to  a  life  which  is  already  so  per- 
fect ?  I  think  not,  and  there  are  moments 
when  I  almost  wish  that  we  may  never  have 
it  in  our  power  to  test  the  question. 

But  stay  !  the  hours  fly  past.  The  sun  is 
low,  and  tlie  tender  Italian  twilight  w^ill 
soon  close  in.  Then,  when  the  moon  rises, 
we  shall  sail  out  upon  the  bay  in  our  own 
tiny  felucca  ;  or  perhaps  go  dowm  through 
the  town  to  that  white  villa  crleamino;  out 
above  the  dark  tops  of  yonder  cypresses,  and 
spend  some  pleasant  hours  with  Dalrymple 
and  his  wife.  They,  too,  are  very  happy  ; 
but  their  happiness  is  of  an  older  date  than 
ours,  and  tends  to  other  ends.  They  have 
bought  lands  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
they  cultivate  ;  and  they  have  children  whom 
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they  adore.  To  educate  these  little  ones  for 
the  wide  world  lying  beyond  that  blue  bay 
and  the  far-off  mountains,  is  the  one  joy,  the 
one  care  of  their  lives.  Truly  has  it  been 
said  that 


"  A  happy  family- 
Is  but  an  earlier  heaven." 


THE  END. 
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Among  numerous  other  distinguished  persons  referred  to  in  this  work  are  : — Louis 
XVI,  Marie  Antoinette,  Louis  XVIII,  the  Duchesse  D'Angouleme,  Napoleon  I, 
the  Empress  Josepliine,  Queen  Hortense,  Charles  X,  Louis  Pliilippe,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  de  Beri-y,  the  Count  de  Chambord,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  King 
Frederic  William,  Prince  Talleyrand,  Prince  Esterhazy,  Blucher,  Ney,  Soult, 
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de  Moruy,  Count  d'Orsay,  Victor  Hugo,  George  IV,  Queen  Caroline,  Prince 
Leopold,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Lord  Byron,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  H.  Davy,  Tom  Moore,  Mr.  Barham,  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  the  Kembles,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Miss  Stephens,  Mile.  Mars,  Madame  CataJaui, 
Mile.  Rachel,  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  Lady  Cork,  Lady  Blessiugton,  &c. 


"  On  proceeding  to  a  conscientious  examination  of  the  contents,  we  found  the 
familiar  and  commonplace  matter  lightened  and  relieved  by  many  lively  touches  of 
description,  many  traits  of  character,  many  illustrative  incidents,  which  may  prove 
helps  to  history,  and  might  have  been  irretrievably  lost  had  they  not  been  marked 
and  recorded  as  they  occurred.  Lady  Clementina  Davies's  opportunities  were  ex- 
cellent, and  the  very  traditions  of  her  family  are  fraught  with  interest.  Some  of 
her  local  and  personal  impressions  are  as  graphic  and  distinct  as  if  they  had  been 
— so  to  speak — photographed  on  her  memory." — The  Times. 

"  The  two  entertaining  and  pleasantly-written  volumes  before  us  will  interest  and 
amuse  many  readers." — Pull  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Two  charming  volumes,  full  of  the  most  interesting  and  entertaining  matter, 
and  written  in  plain,  elegant  English.  Lady  Clementina  Davies  has  seen  much, 
heard  much,  and  remembered  well.  Her  unique  and  brilliant  recollections  have  the 
interest  of  a  romance,  wherein  no  character  is  fictitious,  no  incident  untrue.' — Post. 

"A  singularly  interesting  and  amusing  work,  full  of  anecdote,  gossip,  and  life. 
The  entire  record  is  full  of  entertainment." — Sunday  Times. 

"  To  eveiy  class  of  readers,  Lady  Clementina  Davies's  work  will  prove  dei^ply 
interesting.  As  a  book  of  anecdotes  the  volumes  will  be  perused  with  avidity. 
Throughout  the  '  Recollections '  we  trace  the  hand  of  an  artist,  one  whose  power 
and  talents  are  of  the  highest  order,  and  who  has  the  faculty  of  bringing  before 
the  reader  the  most  striking  incidents  of  the  present  century  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, thus  combining  the  functions  of  the  historian  and  the  biographer  with  those 
of  the  delineator  of  life  as  it  exists.  The  style  throughout  is  terse  and  lively ;  it 
abounds  with  graphic  descriptions,  and  there  is  an  earnestness  and  a  pathos  when 
the  authoress  flies  from  gay  to  grave  subjects  that  touches  the  heart.  Witness  the 
account  of  Josephine's  sanctuary  at  Malmaison,  and  the  dying  hours  of  the  ill-fated 
Due  de  BerrL  The  lovers  of  history  will  be  amply  repaid  by  poring  over  the  last 
days  of  Marie  Antoinette  at  Versailles ;  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors ;  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  ;  and  the  Coup  tf  Eliit.  The  man 
about  town  will  revel  in  those  scenes  in  which  CouQt  D'Orsaj',  Byron,  the  poet 
Moore,  Lord  Petersham,  and  Sir  Charles  Wetherall  took  prominent  parts.  The  pa- 
trons of  the  drama  will  have  Gatalaui,  Mrs.  Jordan,  John  Kemble,  the  stately  Sid- 
dons,  Talma,  Mdlle.  Georges,  Mdlle.  Mars.  Mdlle.  Duchesnois,  Miss  Stephens,  again 
brought  upon  the  scene;  the  gossips  will  take  in  with  avidity  the  small-talk  of 
London  society,  the  elopement  at  Paris;  the  eccentricities  of  Lady  Cork;  in  addition 
to  the  above  we  have  anecdotes  of  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Fife,  the  Prince  Regent,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  King  of  Prussia,  Louis  Philippe,  Duchesse  d'Urleans,  the  Bour- 
bons, Talleyrand,  Napoleon  I.  and  III.,  Soult,  Wellington,  Esterhazy,  and  M  Thiers. 
No  book  of  reminiscences  has  left  upon  us  so  pleasing  an  impression.  It  at  once 
stamps  Lady  Clementina  as  a  most  agreeable  and  clever  authoress." — Court  Journal. 
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"Turn  where  we  will  there  is  the  same  impassioned  eloquence,  the  same  lavish 
wealth  of  metaphor,  the  same  vigour  of  declamation,  the  same  general  glow  upon 
the  pages.  Switzerland  m.ay  be  hackneyed  as  a  country,  yet  there  is  freshness  in 
Mr.  Dixon's  subjects.  Mr.  Dixon  throws  a  passing  glance  at  the  snow  peaks  and 
glacier  fields  that  are  the  Switzerland  of  the  tourist.  If  he  deals  with  the  grand 
catastrophes  of  nature,  with  avalanche,  flood,  and  storm,  it  is  in  their  relation 
to  the  victmis  of  the  elements,  for  his  topics  are  the  people  and  their  institutions, 
We  assent  entirely  to  the  parable  of  his  preface." — Times.  • 

"  A  lively,  interesting,  and  altogether  novel  book  on  Switzerland.  It  is  full  of 
valuable  information  on  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  and,  like  all 
Mr.  Dixon's  books,  it  is  eminently  readable."- — Daily  Neics. 

"  We  advise  every  one  who  cares  for  good  literature  to  get  a  copy  of  this  brilliant, 
novel,  and  abundantly  instructive  account  of  the  Switzers.  The  composition  of  the 
book  is  in  the  very  best  style." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  work  of  real  and  abiding  value.  Mr.  Dixon  has  never  painted  with  more 
force  and  truth.  His  descriptions  are  accurate,  impartial,  and  clear.  We  most 
cordially  recommend  the  book." — Standard. 

"  A  most  interesting  and  useful  work ;  especially  well  timed  when  the  questions 
of  military  organization  and  primary  education  occupy  so  large  a  share  of  public 
attention.  There  is  that  happy  fusion  of  the  picturesque  and  the  practical  in  Mr. 
Dixon's  works  which  gives  especially  to  the  present  book  its  great  charm.  It  has 
at  once  the  graphic  interest  of  a  romance,  and  the  sterling  value  of  an  educational 
essay." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Mr.  Dixon  has  succeeded  in  giving  the  public  a  very  inviting  book.  The  reader 
rises  from  it  with  the  pleasant  consciousness  of  having  acquired  useful  information 
without  fatigue,  and  of  having  been  as  much  interested  by  solid  truth  as  if  it  were 
Action  meant  only  to  amuse." — Echo. 

"  Any  respectable  book  on  the  Switzers  and  Switzerland  is  welcome  to  lovers  of 
the  land  and  the  people,  and  we  trust  that  Mr.  Dixon's  volume  will  be  read  in  Swit- 
zerland as  well  as  in  England." — Athen-xum. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  book  contains  much  readable  and  instructive  matter." — Examiner. 

"  A  writer  of  much  dramatic  and  descriptive  power,  and  one  who  knows  his  way 
to  trustworthy  sources  of  information,  Mr.  Dixon  has  given  a  clever  and  instructive 
sketch  of  the  salient  features  of  the  confederation.  All  who  know  the  playground 
of  Kurope  will  thank  the  writer  for  so  clear  an  account  of  the  social  institutions  of 
a  free  people. ' — Graphic. 

"  This  work  is  in  every  respect  the  most  useful  and  the  best  by  means  of  which 
Mr.  Dixon  has  introduced  novel  subjects  all  worthy  of  the  utmost  attention  of  his 
countrymen,  and  illustrated  them  by  so  elegant  a  method  of  communication  as  im- 
mensely to  enhance  their  value." — Messenger. 

"  No  such  book  has  been  written  concerning  Switzerland  by  any  Englishman, 
and  few  books  of  travel  we  possess  unite  more  valuable  informatioa  to  more  de- 
scriptive power  and  charm  of  style." — Siuiday  Times. 
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appears  to  be  written  frankly  and  dispassionately." — Times.    Oct.  12. 

" '  Modern  Turkey,'  by  J.  L.  Farley,  is  from  a  writer  long  familiar  with  the  country, 
and  whose  experience  encourages  a  sanguine  view  of  its  future,  alike  as  regards 
social,  political,  and  industrial  advancement." — Times  :  Citij  Article.    June  G. 

"Mr.  Farley  has  a  good  deal  of  interesting  information  to  communicate  in  regard 
to  the  resources  of  modern  Turkey ;  and  we  may  add  that  he  puts  it  briefly,  clearly, 
and  in  an  agreeable  style." — Satiirdrji/  Rerieto. 

"  Mr.  Farley  is  to  be  praised  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  marshall- 
ed his  facts  and  arranged  his  matter.  His  style,  too,  is  lucid  and  agreeable,  and 
he  manages  to  clothe  the  dry  skeleton  of  statistics  with  life  and  animation.  His 
book  will  do  a  great  deal  to  remove  many  prejudices  against  Turkey  from  the 
minds  of  Englishmen,  and  will  bring  very  vividly  before  their  eyes  the  pre.sent  con- 
dition of  a  country  about  which  great  numbers  of  our  countrymen  are  lamentably 
ignorant." — E.raininer. 

"This  very  interesting  and  exceedingly  well-written  volume  well  deserves  an 
earnest  perusal.     It  is  a  book  of  incalculable  value." — Messenger. 

"An  able  sketch  of  the  present  state  and  latest  resources  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Ml-.  Farley  writes  ably  and  clearly,  and  few  will  put  down  his  book  without  having 
leirned  something  new  about  the  material  resources  of  Turkey,  and  the  aspirations 
of  its  most  enlightened  statesmen." — Graphic. 

"  Mr.  Farley  evinces  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  his  work  deseires 
to  be  attentively  perused  by  all  who  are  interested  politically,  commercially,  or 
financially,  in  the  Ottoman  Empire." — Liverpool  Albion. 

HISTORY    OF    WILLIAM    PENN,    Founder    of 

Pennsylvania.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.  A  New  Library  Edition. 
1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait.     12s. 

"  Mr  Dixon's  '  William  Penn  '  is,  per'naps,  the  best  of  his  books.  He  has  now  re- 
vised and  issued  it  with  the  addition  of  much  fresh  mitter.  It  is  now  offered  in  a 
sumptuous  volume,  matching  with  Mr.  Dixon's  receut  books,  to  a  new  generation  of 
readers,  who  will  thank  Mr.  Dixon  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  memoir  of 
one  of  the  worthies  of  England." — E.raminer. 

"  '  William  Penn  '  is  a  tine  and  noble  work.  Eloquent,  picturesque,  and  epigra- 
matic  in  style,  subt'e  and  philosophical  in  insight,  and  moderate  and  accurate  in 
statement^  it  is  a  model  of  what  a  biography  ought  to  be.'' — Siindai/  Times. 

"The  character  of  this  great  Christian  Englishman,  William  Penn,  a  true  hero 
of  moral  and  civil  conquests,  is  one  of  the  fairest  in  modern  history,  and  may  be 
studied  with  profit  by  his  countrymen  of  all  ages.  This  biogr.iphy  of  him  now 
tlnally  put  into  shape  as  a  standard  work  of  its  kind,  is  Mr.  Di.xou's  most  useful 
production.  Few  books  have  a  more  genial  and  wholesome  interest,  or  convey 
more  beneBcial  instruction." — Illustrated  News. 

"Like  all  Mr.  Dixon's  books  this  is  written  in  a  pleasing,  popular  style,  and  at  the 
present  moment,  when  our  relations  with  ttie  United  States  are  attr.icting  so  much 
attention  to  the  Great  Republic  of  the  new  world  the  re-appearauce  is  most  timely 
and  welcome." — Echo. 
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THE  LUSHAI  EXPEDITION.     1871-72.     By  R. 

G.  WooDTHORPE,  Lieut.  Royal  Engineers.  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 
(In  Dec.) 

SPORT  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.      By  Lord 

William  Pitt  Lennox.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 

"  Two  vpi-y  amusinf;  and  instructive  volumes,  touching  on  all  sorts  of  sport,  from 
the  experienced  pen  of  a  writer  well  qualified  to  handle  the  subject  Stored  with 
interestinfr  matter  the  book  will  take  the  fancy  of  all  lovers  of  pastime  by  flood  or 
tiek\:'— Bell's  Life. 

"This  work  is  extremely  interesting  and  instructive  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 
It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  and  excellent  advice  for  the  British 
sportsman,  interspersed  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote." — Court  Journal. 

"Lovers  of  sport  will  welcome  this  new  work  by  Lord  W.  Lennox  eagerly.  We 
have  here  experiences  of  sport  of  the  most  varied  kind — from  fishing  in  Upper 
Canada  to  fowling  in  Siberia;  from  Highland  deer  hunting  to  angling  on  the  quiet 
banks  of  the  Thames.  Then  descriptions  of  ancient  and  modern  gymnastics,  sports 
of  England  in  the  middle  ages,  himting,  fencing,  wrestling,  cricketing,  and  cock- 
fighting.  We  may  learn  how  to  choose  a  yacht  or  a  hound,  a  hunter  or  a  rifle, 
from  these  useful  and  amusing  pages.  And  there  are  also  a  great  number  of  lively 
anecdotes  to  amuse  the  'noble  sportsman'  when  the  fish  won't  rise,  when  the 
deer  are  shy,  or  the  weather  is  imfavourable,  or  there  is  a  dead  calm  for  the  yacht. 
We  predict  a  great  success  for  this  book.'' — £ra. 

PRAIRIE  FARMS  AND  PRAIRIE  FOLK.      By 

Parker  Gillmore  ("Ubique"),  Author  of  "A  Hunter's  Adven- 
tures in  the  Great  West,"  &c.      2  vols,  with  Illustrations.     21s. 

"Mr.  Gillmore  has  written  a  book  which  will  make  the  English  reader  take  a 
deep  interest  in  Prairie  Fai-ms  and  Prairie  Folk.  His  narrative  of  his  sojourn,  his 
description  of  the  country,  and  of  his  neighbours,  are  all  most  readable.  Mr  Gill- 
more"s  sporting  feats  are  the  themes  of  some  of  its  best  chapters." — Daily  Ne>rs. 

"This  work  is  the  very  best  of  its  class  that  Mr.  Parker  Gillmore  has  yet  written, 
not  merely  because  of  its  lifelike  descriptions  of  open-air  life  in  the  vast  outlying 
districts  of  the  American  continent,  but  because  it  gives  an  amount  of  Information 
of  incalculable  value  to  emigrants." — Messenyer. 

"  For  anecdotes,  descriptions,  and  all  kinds  of  information  relating  to  sport  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  name  a  more  effective  and  readable  writer  than  Parker 
Gillmore." — Illustrated  London  JVews. 

"  We  heartily  recommend  this  work.  The  attraction  of  the  author's  descriptions 
is  very  great.  His  style  is  graphic,  and  his  records  are  always  entertaining  and 
I'emarkable.  " — Sunday  Times. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  ISLANDS:    A  Narrative 

of  Discovery  and  Adventure  in  The  North  Pacific.  By  Francis 
PooLE,  C.E.  Edited  by  John  W.  Lyndon.  1  vol.  8vo,  with  Map 
and  Illustrations.     15s. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  power  of  endurance 
with  which  Mr.  Poole  is  gifted,  and  much  of  his  book  is  vei-y  exciting  reading. 
Nor  are  the  parts  of  it  which  are  the  least  novel  the  least  interesting.  The  chap- 
ters descriptive  of  his  journeys  round  America,  and  across  the  Isthmus,  with  his 
account  of  San  Francisco  and  Victoria,  will  repay  perusal.''- — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

•■  As  a  whole  the  book  is  interesting  and  instructive,  and  its  author  evidently  a 
pleasant  and  a  plucky  fellow.  We  can  confidently  recommend  the  book  to  all  who 
wish  to  form  an  idea  of  life  and  land  in  those  countries  in  the  present,  and  of  their 
capacity  in  the  future.'' — Athemeum. 

"  This  very  interesting  narrative  is  excellent  reading.  Mr.  Poole  has  added  much 
that  is  valuable  to  the  stock  of  general  information." — Daily  News. 

•'  This  extremely  interesting  work — well  written  and  well  edited — is  full  of 
novelty  and  curious  facts.  It  is  one  among  the  most  fresh  and  instructive  volumes 
of  travel  anii  adventure  which  have  been  produced  for  a  long  time." — Standcu-U. 
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BRIDES  AND  BRIDALS.     By  J.  0.  Jraffkkson, 

B.A.,  0x011,  author  of  "A  Book  about  the  Clorgj',"  &c.    2  vols.  8vo, 
30s. 

Contents  : — Antiquity  of  Matrimonial  Cnstoms,  Marriage  by  Capture,  Marriage  by 
Purchase,  The  Church  Porch,  Espousals,  Celol>ratluu  of  Marriajjo.  Pulilicatioii 
of  Ranns,  Ancient  Restraints  on  Freedom  of  Marriage,  Pre-Coutr.icts,  Marriages 
ill  Strict  <.>nler  and  Marriages  liy  License,  The  Wedding  Ring,  The  Ring-finger, 
The  (jinmial  Ring,  Costumes  of  Brides,  Bridesmaids,  and  iiroomsnien.  Wedding 
C'alve,  Wedding  f'resents.  The  Dinner  and  the  Dance,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  Bri- 
dal Music,  Wedding  Sermons,  Infantile  Wedlock.  Lucky  Days  and  Lawful 
Hours,  Parental  Authority,  Discipline  of  Wives,  Laws  and  Novels,  Sermons  and 
Essays,  I  lid  Pni verbs  about  Marriage  and  Women,Charaeteristicsof  Womankind 
in  <  Md  Time,  The  Spinsters  of  Past  Times,  Medical  Women  and  White  Slaves, 
Clerical  Marriage, Lay-marriages  during  the  Commonwealth,  Taxes  uu  Celibacy, 
Curious  Marriages,  Clandestine  and  Irregular  Marriages,  Prisons  and  Lawlets 
Churches,  Fleet  Marriages,  The  Fleet  Clergy,  Lord  Hardwick's  Marriage  Act, 
Tlie  Savoy  Chapel,  Gretna  Green  Matches,  The  Carrying  away  of  Heiresses, 
The  Royal  Fleet  Marriages,  The  Royal  Marriage  Act,  Marriage  with  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister,  Honeymoon  Trips  and  Cards,  Samuel  Johnson  on  Matrimony, 
Jeux  d'Esprit  against  Wives,  Dissolution  of  Partnership,  &c. 
"Two  very  interesting  and  clever  volumes.  Happy  in  his  subjects,  and  happy 
in  his  treatment  of  them,  Mr.  Jeaffreson  lias  here  maintained  his  old  character- 
istics, and  has  produced  a  book  about  bri  les  and  bridals  as  attractive  as  either  of 
his  well-linown  books  about  doctors,  lav.'.yers,  or  the  clergy." — Notes  and  Queries. 

"  While  these  delightful  volumes  are  certain  to  command  the  attention  of  men 
of  '  all  sorts  and  conditions,'  women  will  feel  that  the  book  especially  concerns 
themselves.  Having  consulted  hundreds  of  volumes  and  mipublished  records  of 
obsolete  customs,  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  interspersing  legal  information  with  quaint  and 
amusing  anecdotes,  has  produced  a  work  which  will  be  found  a  most  useful  book  of 
reference  by  historians,  artists,  and  all  persons  who  desire  to  know  how  our  fore- 
fathers lived.    The  chapter  on  'The  Discipline  of  Wives,'  and  'Old  Proverbs  about 

Marriage  and  Women,'  are  extremely  interesting." .)forning  Post. 

"A  book  whose  theme  is  sure  to  attract  many  readers.  '  Brides  and  Bridals  '  is 
a  subject  in  which  we  have  all  taken  some  part,  or  hope  to  do  so,  either  as  principa's 
or  as  accessories.  Yet  probably  very  few  of  us  know  what  is  the  real  meaning  and 
origin  of  the  numerous  rites  with  which  a  wedding  is  solemnised.  The  history  and 
interpretation  of  these  are  told  in  a  most  interesting  manner  bj'  Mr.  Jeaffreson. 
His  work  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to  that  social  history  of  England  whereof 
his  '  Books  About '  lawyers,  doctors,  and  clergy  form  the  earlier  volumes.  In  this  his 
last  work  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  been  very  careful  so  to  write  that  no  mother  need 
shrink  from  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  her  maiden  daughters." — Jo/in  Bull. 

THE  LITERARY  LIFE   OF   THE   REV.  WIL- 

LIAM  HARNESS,  Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Knightsbridge,  and  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's.     By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange.    8vo.    15s. 

Among  other  celebrated  persons  of  whom  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  will  be 
found  in  this  work  are  Lord  Byron,  Sheridan,  Scott,  Crabbe,  Coleridge,  Moore, 
Rogers,  Charles  Lamb,    Sydney  Smith,  Talfourd,   Theodore  Hook,   Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Lockhart,  Lady  Byron,  Miss  Mitford,  Miss  Austen,  Joanna  Baillie, 
Mrs  Siddons,  Madame  d'Arblay,  &c. 
"  The  book  is  a  pleasant  book,  and  will  he  found  excellent  reading.    All  those 
to  whom  the  good  name  of  Byron  is  dear,  will  read  with  an  almost  exquisite  plea- 
sure the  testimony  given  by  Harness.     The  fine  qualities  of  the  man  are  set  forth, 
without  any  attempt  to  conceal  his  errors  or  his  vices  ;  as  regards  the  latter,  there 
is  shown  to  have  been  gross  exaggeration  in  the  report  of  them." — Atheiveum. 

"  This  work  will  be  read  with  much  interest.  The  Rev.  William  Harness  was  the 
friend  of  Byron,  and  of  almost  every  literary  celebrity  of  his  time.  He  liked 
to  be  about  literary  men,  and  they  reciprocated  that  liking.  Byron  Miss  Mitford, 
the  Kembles,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Rogers,  Sheridiin.  Theodore 
Hook,  Henry  Hope,  were  among  his  friends;  and  the  consequence  of  this  varied 
literary  friendship  is  that  his  life,  for  richness  in  biographical  details,  is  surpassed 
by  no  recent  publication  except  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary.' — Echo. 
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VOLS.  I.  &  II.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By  W.  HEPWORTH   DIXON.      DEDICATED    BY   EXPRESS 

PERMISSION  TO  .THE  QUEEN.     Sixth  Edition.     8vo.    30s. 

Contents  :— The  Pile— Inner  Ward  and  Outer  ^Yard— The  Wharf— River  Kij,'ht»— 
Tlie  White  Tower— Charles  of  Orleans — Uncle  Gloucester — Prison  Rules — Beau- 
champ  Tower — The  good  Lord  Cobham— King  and  Cardinal — The  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace — Madge  Clieyne — Heirs  to  the  Crown — The  Nine  Days'  Queen — De- 
throned—The Men  of  Kent — Courtney — No  Cross  no  Crown — Cranmer,  Lati- 
mer, Ridley— White  Roses— Princess  Margaret— Plot  and  Counterplot — Mon- 
sieur Charles — Bishop  of  Ross — Murder  of  Northumberland — Philip  tlie  Con- 
fessor— Mass  in  the  Tower — Sir  Walter  Raleigh — Tlie  Araliella  Plot— 
Raleigh's  Walk— The  Villain  Waad— The  Garden  House— The  Brick  Tower 
— The  Anglo-Spanish  Plot — Factious  at  Court— Lord  Grey  of  Wiltoi>— 
Old  English  Catholics- The  English  Jesuits— White  Webbs— The  Priests'  Piot 
— Wilton  Court — Last  of  a  Noble  Line — Powder-Plot  Room — Guy  Fawkes — 
Origin  of  the  Plot — Vinegar  House — Conspiracy  at  Large — The  Jesuit's  Move — 
In  London — November,  1605 — Himted  Down— In  the  Tower — Search  for  Gar- 
net— End  of  the  English  Jesuits— The  Catholic  Lords — Harry  Percy — The 
■Wizard  Earl — A  Real  Arabella  Plot— William  Seymour — The  Escape — Pursuit 
— Dead  in  the  Tower — Lady  P'ranoes  Howard — RobertCarr — Powder  Poisoninj?. 


From  the  Times: — "All  the  civilized  world — English,  Continental,  and  Ame- 
rican— takes  an  interest  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Tower  is  the  stage 
upon  which  has  been  enacted  some  of  the  grandest  dramas  and  saddest  tragedies 
in  our  national  annals.  If,  in  imagination,  we  take  our  stand  on  those  time-worn 
walls,  and  let  century  after  century  flit  past  us,  we  shall  see  in  due  succession  the 
majority  of  the  most  famous  men  and  lonely  women  of  England  in  the  olden  time. 
We  shall  see  them  jesting,  jousting,  love-making,  plotting,  and  then  anon,  per- 
haps, commending  their  souls  to  God  in  the  presence  of  a  hideous  masked  Ugure, 
bearing  an  axe  in  his  hands.  It  is  such  pictures  as  these  that  Mr.  Dixon,  with 
considerable  skill  as  an  historical  limner,  has  set  before  us  in  these  volumes.  Mr. 
Dixon  dashes  off  the  scenes  of  Tower  history  with  great  spirit  His  descriptions 
are  given  with  such  terseness  and  vigour  that  we  should  spoil  tliem  by  any  attempt 
at  condensation.  As  favourable  examples  of  his  narrative  powers  we  may  call  at- 
tention to  the  story  of  the  beautiful  but  unpopular  Elinor,  (Jueeu  of  Henry  III.,  and 
the^lescription  of  Anne  Boleyn's  first  and  second  arrivals  at  the  Tower.  Then  we 
have  the  story  of  the  bold  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  escapes  by  the  aid  of  a  cord 
hidden  in  a  wine  jar;  and  the  tale  of  Maud  Fitzwalter,  imprisoned  and  murdered 
by  the  caitiff  John.  Passing  onwards,  we  meet  Charles  of  Orleans,  the  poetic 
French  Prince,  captured  at  Agincourt,  and  detained  for  flve-and-twenty  years  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  Next  we  encounter  the  baleful  form  of  Richard  of  Gloucester, 
and  are  filled  with  indignation  at  the  blackest  of  the  black  Tower  deeds.  As  we 
draw  nearer  to  modern  times,  we  have  the  sorrowful  story  of  the  Nine  Days' 
Queen,  poor  little  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  chapter  entitled  "No  Cross,  no  Crown  " 
ifl  one  of  the  most  affecting  in  the  hook.  A  mature  man  can  scarcely  rmtd  it  with- 
out feeling  the  tears  ready  to  trickle  from  his  eyes.  No  part  of  the  first  volume 
yields  in  interest  to  the  chapters  which  are  devoted  to  the  story  of  Sir  Walter 
Hftieigh.  The  greater  part  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  with  the  stoi-y  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  The  narrative  is  extremely  interesting,  and  will  repay  perusal. 
Another  cause  celebre  possessed  of  a  perennial  interest,  is  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  by  Lord  antl  Lady  Somerset  Mr.  Dixon  tells  the  tale  skilfully.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  congratulate  the  author  on  this  work.  Both  volumes  are  decided- 
ly attractive,  and  throw  much  light  on  our  national  history." 

"  From  first  to  last  this  work  overflows  with  new  information  and  original 
thought,  with  poetry  and  picture.  In  these  fascinating  pages  Mr.  Dixon  dis- 
charges alternately  the  functions  of  the  historian,  and  the  historic  biographer,  with 
the  insight,  art,  humour  and  accurate  knowledge  which  never  fail  him  when  he 
vmdertakes  to  illumine  the  darksome  recesses  of  our  national  story." — Morning  Poii. 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  remarkable  work  to  those  in  quest  of  amusft- 
Riont  and  iustructiou,  at  once  salid  and  refined^" — Daily  I'sifv/ra^/A. 
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VOLS.  TIT.  &  IV.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By  W.  IIEPWORTH  DIXON.  DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.  Completing  the  Work.  Third 
Edition.     Denay  8vo.    30s. 

Contents  : — A  Favoui-ite ;  A  Favourite's  Friend ;  The  Countess  of  Suffulk ;  To  the 
Tower;  Lady  Catherine  Manners;  House  of  Villiera;  Revolution;  Fall  of  Lord 
Bacon;  A  Spanish  Match;  Spaniolizing;  Henry  De  Vere;  The  Matter  of  Hol- 
land ;  Sea  Affairs  ;  The  Pirate  War  ;  Port  and  Court;  A  New  Romanzo ;  Move 
and  Counter-move ;  Pirate  and  Prison ;  In  the  Marshalsea ;  The  Spanish  Olive  ; 
Prisons  Opened;  A  Parliament;  Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol ;  Turn  of  Fortune;  Eliot 
Eloquent;  Fel ton's  Knife;  An  Assassin;  Nine  Gentlemen  in  the  Tower;  A 
King's  Revenge  ;  Charles  I. ;  Pillars  of  State  and  Church ;  End  of  Wentworth ; 
Laud's  Last  Troubles;  The  Lieutenant's  House;  A  Political  Romance;  Phi- 
losophy at  Bay;  Fate  of  an  Idealist;  Britannia;  Killing  not  Murder;  A  Second 
Buckingham ;  Roger,  Earl  of  Castlemaine  ;  A  Life  of  Plots ;  The  Two  Penns ; 
A  Quaker's  Cell ;  Colonel  Blood ;  Crown  Jewels ,  King  and  Colonel ;  Rye  House 
Plot ;  Murder;  A  Patriot;  The  Good  Old  Causfl;  James,  Duke  of  ITonmouth; 
The  Unjust  Judge ;  The  Scottish  Lords  ;  The  Countess  of  Nithisdale ;  Escaped; 
Cause  of  the  Pretender ;  Reformers  and  Reform  ,  Reform  Riots ;  Sir  Francis 
Burdett;  A  Summons  to  the  Tower;  Arthur  Thistlewood;  A  Cabinet  Council; 
Cato  Street;  Pursuit;  Last  Prisoners  in  the  Tower. 


"  Mr.  Dixon's  lively  and  accurate  work." — Times. 

"  This  book  is  thoroughly  entertaining,  well-written,  and  instructive." — Examiner. 

"These  volumes  will  place  Mr.  Dixon  permanently  on  the  roll  of  English  authors 
who  have  rendered  their  country  a  service,  by  his  putting  on  record  a  truthful  and 
brilliant  account  of  that  must  popular  and  instructive  relic  of  antiquity.  '  Her 
Majesty's  Tower;'  the  annals  of  which,  as  related  in  these  volumes,  are  by  turns 
exciting  and  amusing,  while  they  never  fail  to  interest.  Our  ancient  stronghold 
could  have  had  no  better  historian  than  Mr.  Dixon." — Post. 

"By  his  merit-5  of  literary  execution,  his  vivacious  portraitures  of  historical 
figures,  his  masterly  powers  of  narrative  and  description,  and  the  force  an<l  grace- 
ful ease  of  his  style,  Mr.  Dixon  will  keep  his  hold  upon  a  multitude  of  readers." — 
Illustrated  News. 

"  These  volumes  are  two  galleries  of  richly  painted  portraits  of  the  noblest 
men  and  most  brilliant  women,  besides  others  commemorated  by  English 
history.  The  grand  old  Royal  Keep,  palace  and  prison  by  turns,  is  revivilied  in 
these  volumes,  which  close  the  narrative,  extending  from  the  era  of  Sir  John  Eliot, 
who  saw  Raleigh  die  in  Palace  Yard,  to  that  of  Thistlewood,  the  last  prisoner  im- 
mured in  the  Tower.  Few  works  are  given  to  us,  in  these  days,  so  abundant  in 
originality  and  research  as  Mr.  Dixon's." — Standard. 

"This  intensely  interesting  work  will  become  as  popular  as  any  book  Mr. 
Dixon  has  written  " — Messenger. 

"  A  work  always  eminently  readable,  often  of  fascinating  interest" — Echo. 

"The  most  brilliant  and  fascinating  of  Mr.  Dixon's  literary  achievements." — Sun. 

"Mr.  Dixon  has  accomplished.his  task  well.  Few  subjects  of  higher  and  more 
general  interest  than  the  Tower  could  have  been  found.  Around  the  old  pile 
clings  all  that  is  most  romantic  in  our  history.  To  have  made  himself  the  trusted 
and  accepted  historian  of  the  Tower  is  a  task  on  which  a  writer  of  highest  reputa- 
tion may  well  be  proud.  This  Mr.  Dixon  has  done.  He  has,  moreover,  adapted 
his  work  to  all  classes.  To  the  historical  student  it  presents  the  result  of  long 
and  successful  research  in  sources  undiscovered  till  now;  to  the  artist  it  gives  tho 
most  glowing  picture  yet,  perhaps,  produced  of  the  more  exciting  scenes  of  national 
liistory;  to  the  general  reader  it  offers  fact  with  all  the  graces  of  tlction.  Mr. 
Dixon's  book  is  admirable  alike  for  the  general  view  of  history  it  presents,  aad  for 
the  beauty  and  value  of  its  single  pictures." — Sunday  Tljiuh. 
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FREE  RUSSIA.   By  W.  IIepworth  Dixon.    Third 

Edition     2  vols.  8vo,  with  Coloured  Illustrations.     30s. 

"Mr.  Dixon's  book  will  be  certain  not  only  to  interest  but  to  please  its  readers 
anrl  it  deserves  to  do  so.  It  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  worthy  of  attention,  and 
is  likely  to  produce  a  very  useful  effect.  The  ignorance  of  the  English  people 
with  respect  to  Eussia  has  long  been  so  dense  that  we  cannot  avoid  being  grateful 
to  a  writer  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  make  personal  acquaintance  with  that 
seldom-visited  land,  and  to  bring  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  a  picture  of 
its  scenery  and  its  people,  which  is  so  novel  and  interesting  that  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  arrest  their  attention." — Saturday  Rei'iew. 

"  Sir.  Dixon  has  invented  a  good  title  for  his  volumes  on  Russia.  The  chapter  on 
Lomonosoff,  the  peasant  poet,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  book,  and  the  chapter  on 
Kief  is  equally  good.  The  descriptions  of  the  peasant  villages,  and  of  the  habits 
and  manners  of  the  peasantry,  are  very  good ;  in  fact,  the  descriptions  are  excel- 
lent throughout  the  work." — Times. 

"  We  claim  for  Mr.  Dixon  the  merit  of  having  treated  his  subject  in  a  fresh  and 
original  manner.  He  h.as  done  his  best  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  vast  conntiy 
which  he  describes,  and  he  has  visited  some  parts  of  the  land  with  which  few 
even  among  its  natives  are  familiar,  and  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  being 
brought  into  personal  contact  with  a  number  of  those  Russians  whose  opinions 
are  of  most  weight.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  has  been  able  to  lay  before 
general  readers  such  a  picture  of  Russia  and  the  Russian  people  as  cannot  fail  to 
interest  them." — Atlienxum. 

TURKISH  HAREMS  &  CIRCASSIAN  HOMES. 

By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell  Bury.  8vo.  Second  Edition.  15s. 
"  Mrs.  Harvey's  bonk  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  pleasant,  for  the  excursion  of 
which  it  gives  us  an  account  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  ro- 
mantic voyages  that  ever  was  made.  IMi-s.  Harvey  not  only  saw  a  great  deal,  but 
saw  all  that  she  did  see  to  the  beKt  advantage.  She  was  admitted  into  Turkish 
mteriors  which  are  rarely  penetrated,  and,  protected  by  an  escnrt,  was  able  to  ride 
far  into  the  mountains  of  Circassia,  whose  lovely  detiles  are  full  of  dangers  which 
seal  them  to  ordinai-y  travellers.  We  cannot  call  to  mind  any  account  written  of 
late  years  which  is  so  full  of  valuable  information  upon  Turkish  household  life. 
In  noticing  the  intrinsic  interest  of  Mrs.  Harvey's  book,  we  must  not  forget  to  say 
a  word  for  her  ability  as  a  writer." — Times. 

ANNALS   OF  OXFORD.     By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

B.A.,  Oxen.     Author  of  "  A  Book  About  the  Clergy,"  &e.     Second 
Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 

"The  pleasantest  and  most  informing  book  about  Oxford  that  has  ever  been 
written.  Whilst  these  volumes  will  be  eagerly  perused  by  the  sons  of  Alma  Mater, 
they  will  be  read  with  scarcely  less  interest  by  the  general  reader." — Post. 

"Those  who  turn  to  Mr.  JeafTreson's  highly  interesting  work  for  solid  informa- 
tion or  for  amusement,  will  not  be  disappointed.  Rich  in  research  and  full  of 
antiquarian  interest,  these  volumes  abound  in  keen  humour  and  well-bred  wit. 
A  scholar-like  fancy  brightens  every  page.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  is  a  very  model  of  a 
cicerone ;  full  of  information,  full  of  knowledge.  The  work  well  deserves  to  be 
read,  and  merits  a  permanent  niche  in  the  library." — The  Graphic. 

"These  interesting  volumes  should  be  read  not  only  by  Oxonians,  but  by  all 
students  of  English  history.'' — John  Bull. 

A   BOOK   ABOUT  THE  CLERGY.      By  J.  C. 

Jeaffreson,  B. A.,  Oson,  author  of  "  A  Book  about  Lawyers,"  "  A 
Book  about  Doctors,"  &c.     Second  Edition.     2  vols  8vo.     30s. 

"This  is  a  book  of  sterling  excellence,  in  which  all — laity  as  well  as  clergy — will 
find  entertainment  and  instruction  :  a  book  to  be  bought  and  placed  permanently 
in  our  libraries.  It  is  written  in  a  terse  and  lively  style  throughout,  it  is  eminently 
fair  and  candid,  and  is  full  of  interesting  information  on  almost  every  topic  that 
serves  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  English  clergy" — Tii>ie$. 
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LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  BEWICK, 

THE  ARTIST.       Edited  by  Thomas  Landseer,  A.R.A.      2  vols, 
large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait.     2-l:S. 

"  The  interest  for  general  readers  of  this  '  Life  and  Letters '  is  derived  almost  en- 
tirely from  anecdotes  of  men  of  mark  with  whom  the  artist  associated,  and  of 
which  it  contains  a  very  large  and  amusing  store.  His  felliiw  pupil  and  old  friend, 
Mr.  Thomas  Landseer,  the  famous  engraver,  has  put  the  materials  before  us  to- 
gether with  muoh  skill  and  a  great  deal  of  genial  tact.  The  literary  sketches  which 
Bewick  made  nf  llazlitt.  Ilaydon,  Shelley,  Keats,  Scott,  Hogg,  Jeffrey,  Maturin,  and 
others,  are  extremely  l)right,  apt,  and  clear." — Athenxum. 

MY  EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  WAR  BETWEEN 

FRANCE  AND  GERMANY.     By  Archibald  Forbes.  2  vols.  8vo. 

SPIRITUAL  WIVES.     By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

Fourth  Edition.      2  vols.  8vo.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author.    30s. 

"Mr.  Dixon  has  treated  his  subject  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  in  his  usual 
graphic  manner.  There  is,  to  our  thinking,  more  pernicious  doctrine  in  one  chap- 
ter of  some  of  the  sensational  novels  which  find  admirers  in  drawing-rooms  and 
eulogists  in  the  press  than  in  the  whole  of  Mr.  Dixon's  interesting  work." — Examiner. 

THE  CITIES   OF  THE  NATIONS  FELL.      By 

the  Rev.  Johx  Gumming,  D.D.     Second  Edition.     1  vol.    6s. 

"Dr.  Cumming's  book  will  be  read  by  many  with  advantage." — Graphic. 

"  The  work  before  us  contains  much  historical  information  of  interest  and  value. 
We  must  applaud  here,  as  we  applauded  in  his  treatise  on  The  Seventh  Vial,  the 
skill  and  diligence  of  the  author  in  the  vast  and  careful  selection  of  facts,  both  phy- 
sic.il  and  moral,  the  interest  of  each  when  taken  singly,  and  the  striking  picture  of 
the  whole  when  presented  collectively  to  the  view.'- — Record. 

THE   SEVENTH   VIAL  ;    or,    THE    TIME    OF 

TROUBLE    BEGUN,  as    shown    in    THE    GREAT  WAR,  THE 

DETHRONEMENT  OF  THE  POPE,  and  other  Collateral  Events. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Cumjong,  D.D.,  &c.      Third  Edition.  1  vol.    6s. 

"  Dr.  Gumming  is  the  popular  exponent  of  a  school  of  prophetic  interpretation, 

and  on  this  score  has  esrablished  a  claim  to  attention.     His  book  furnishes  an 

instructive  collection  of  the  many  strange  portents  of  our  day.     Dr.  Cumming  takes 

his  facts  very  fairly.    He  has  a  case,  and  the  gravity  of  the  subject  must  command 

the  attention  of  readers." — Times. 

TRAVELS    OF   A  NATURALIST   IN    JAPAN 

AND  MANCHURIA.     By  Arthuk  Adajms,  F.L.S.,  Staff-Surgeon 
R.N.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 
"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with." — Daily  Xeics. 

THE  LAD  YE  SHAKERLEY;  being  the  Record  of 

the  Life  of  a  Good  and  Noble  Woman.  A  Cheshire  Story.  By 
ONE  of  the  HOUSE  of  EGERTON.  Second  Edition.  1vol.  6s. 
"  This  charming  novelette  pleasantly  reminds  one  of  the  well-known  series  of 
stories  by  the  author  of  '  JIary  Powell.'  The  characters  bear  the  same  impress  of 
truthfulness,  and  the  reader  is  made  to  feel  equally  at  home  among  scenes  sketcheil 
with  a  ready  hand.  The  author  writes  gracefully,  and  has  the  faculty  of  placing 
before  others  the  pictures  her  own  imagination  has  called  up." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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FALSE  CARDS.      By  Hawley  Smart,  author  of 

"  Breezie  Langton,"  &c.     3  vols. 

BESSIE.  By  Julia  Kavanagh,  author  of  "Nath- 
alie," "  Adele,"  &c.   3  vols. 

"  Miss  Kavanagli's  books  are  always  readable  and  ladj'like.  She  is  an  able  ex- 
ponent of  female  character,  with  a  charm  of  her  own. — Of 'Bessie '  herself  it  is 
superfluous  to  say  that  she  is  naive  and  charming.  Bessie's  own  love  story  is  one 
of  flie  best  bits  of  autobiography  Miss  Kavanagh  has  produced." — Athenceum. 

"  A  charming,  pure,  and  delicate  story,  with  which  we  trust  not  a  few  of  oar 
readers  may  be  induced  to  make  themselves  better  acquainted." — Observer. 

CLARA  LEVESQUE.     By  William  Gilbert,  au- 

thor  of  "  Shirley  Hall  Asylum,"  "  Martha,"  &c      3  vols. 

"  A  work  of  real  power  and  originality."— 5tanrforrf. 

"  Mr.  Gilbert  has  once  more  achieved  a  great  success  in  placing  before  the  public 
such  a  cleverly  written  and  skilfully  constructed  hooXC— John  Bull. 

TREVOR  COURT.  By  Mrs.  H.  B.  Paull.  3  vols. 
FATHER  GODFREY.      By  the  Author  of  "Anne 

Dysart."     3  vols. 

RUTH  MAXWELL.     By  Lady  Blake,  author  of 

"  Claude,"  &c.     3  vols. 

AMY  STENNETT.     3  vols. 

"A  novel  by  a  new  hand  of  more  than  average  merit.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  '-'^my 
Stennett '  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  novels  that  we  have  come  across  fur  a 

]oug  time."— Athenieum. "  A  work  of  the  highest  mark.     It  is  a  story  of  very 

powerful  interest." — Sunduy  Times. "  This  book  is  decidedly  clever,  and  wiil  bfi 

read  with  interest.  Possessed  of  a  good  deal  of  originality,  and  not  a  little  juwer 
of  writing,  the  author  has  concocted  a  stoi-y,  the  plot  of  which  is  quite  new,  and 
which  contains  many  striking  incidents.  The  characters  are  portrayed  in  a  vivid 
manner." — Post "A  very  capital,  spirited,  and  interesting  story." — Standard. 

WRAYFORD'S    WARD,    and     other    Tales.       By 

F.  W.  Robinson,  author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  ttc.     3  vols. 

"Mr.  Robinson  is  a  good  story  teller,  and  some  of  his  tales  are  very  well  done. 
'  Wrayford's  Ward  '  is  interesting,  and  the  incidents  are  pointedly  put  and  gri.phi- 
oally  narrated.     'Jenny  Merton'  is  a  charming  sketch." — Sidurdav  Revieio. 

'•' Wrayford's  Ward  '  is  very  interesting.  The  reader  must  be  fastidious  who 
does  not  tind  great  amusement  in  the  tales  so  cleverly  told  by  Mr.  Robinson.'" — 
Court  Journal. 

THE   WOMAN  WITH   A  SECRET.     By  Alice 

King,  author  of  "  Queen  of  Herself,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  An  interestfng  and  readable  novel.    Miss  King  has  the  art  of  seizing  the  telling 
points  of  a  story,  and  is  skilful  in  portraying  character.     Her  language  is  charm- 
ingly simple   and   correct.      The   plot,  too,   is  well  developed." — Examiner. 

"  An  admirable  novel  of  thrilling  interest." — John  Bull. 

JANET'S  CHOICE.    By  Mary  Charlotte  Phill- 

POTTS,  author  of  "  Maggie's  Secret,"  &c.  3  vols. 
"This  book  has  great  merits,  and  is  full  of  enthralling  interest.  The  conversA- 
tions  exhibit  great  power." — John  Bull. "  Miss  Phillpotts  weaves  a  most  interest- 
ing plot,  and  draws  her  characters  with  remarkable  distinctness  and  lifelike  vigour. 
The  descriptions  of  Scotch  scenery  are  full  of  beauty,  and  the  passion  of  love  is  ex- 
quisitely treated." — Court  Journal. 
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FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD.     By  the  Author  of  "  Re- 

commended  to  Mercy."     3  vols. 
"  A  novel  of  considerable  ability.  ....  Tho  plot  is  full  of  strong  situations.    The 
characters  are  distinct,  and  not  unnatnral." — At/ienoeum. "  We  cordially  recom- 
mend this  work  for  general  perusal.     The  characters  are  strongly  drawn,  tho  inci- 

dents  well  developed  and  diversified." — Messenger. "A  powerful,  original,  au4 

profoundly  interesting  novel."— SuM/ir^/  Times. 

A  GOLDEN  SORROW.  By Mrs.CASHELHoEY.  3  v. 

"A  most  agreeable  book.  Mrs.  Hoey  weaves  an  interesting  plot,  and  lier  cha- 
racters are  drawn  with  remarkable  distinctness  and  consistency." — Exaininer. — 
"  A  most  admirable  novel." — John  Bull. — "  A  vei-y  pleasant,  lively  novel." — Siieetatcrr. 

THE     LOST    BRIDE.       By    Georgiana    Lady 

Chatterton.     3  vols. 

"An  ingenious  and  pituresque  story,  in  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  character 
drawing,  and  some  pleasant  and  lively  sketches  of  society  occur." — Spectator. 

OFF  PARADE.     By  Stephen  J.  Mac  Kenna,  kite 

28th  Regiment.     3  vols. 

"  We  have  read  '  Off  Parade  '  through  with  considerable  pleasure." — Atheii:Kum. 

"  This  book  teems  with  interest  from  the  flrst  page  to  the  last.  We  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  'Off  Parade '  to  all  readers,  and  more  especially  to  young 
officers  in  the  army,  who,  in  its  pages,  will  find  much  to  interest  and  even  more  to 
edify  and  instruct.  It  is  a  novel  which  we  feel  confident  will  be  read  alike  with 
pleasure  and  profit  either  in  camp  or  in  quarters." — United  Service  Magazine. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  REGIMENT.   By  Katha- 

RiNE  King.     3  vols. 

"  A  charming,  fresh,  cheery  novel.  Its  merits  are  rare  and  welcome.  The  g'ee- 
fulness,  the  ease,  the  heartiness  of  the  Author's  style  cannot  fail  to  please.  Her  hero- 
ine is  a  captivating  girl" — Spectator. 

LIL.     By  Jean  Middlemass.     3  vols. 

"  A  very  readable  novel.  There  is  much  that  is  interestingln  the  history  of  'LIL'  " 
— Exaiuiiier. "  This  story  is  well  told.    The  interest  never  flags." — Court  Journal. 

GOLDEN  KEYS.     3  vols. 

" '  Golden  Keys '  will  find  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  It  possesses  many  decided 
merits,  many  signs  of  careful  thought  and  study  of  character,  and  a  bold  healthi- 
ness of  style  and  tone.  The  plot  is  well  planned,  and  the  interest  admirably  sus- 
tained to  the  last.  The  various  dramatis  personee  are  drawn  with  a  keen  and 
life-like  vigour." — Standard. 

ASTON-ROYAL.  By  the  Author  of  ''St.Olave's."  3  v. 

"  '  Aston  Royal '  is  far  superior  to  anything  the  author  has  yet  done.  The  book 
is  not  only  interesting  as  a  story,  but  evinces  great  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
shrewdness  of  observation." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

BRUNA'S  REVENGE.     By  the  Author  of  "C^iste." 

"  The  whole  story  fascinates  the  reader's  attention." — Standard. 

A  WOMAN  IN  SPITE  OF   HERSELF.      By   J. 

C.  Jeaffreson,  Author  of  "  Live  it  Down,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"A    delightful  and  exciting  story." — Morning  Pott. 

MY  LITTLE  LADY.     3  vols. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  fascination  about  this  book." — Titnes. 


^Inbcr  the  ^^^mixl  |1ufronagc  of  |)tr  IJTajcstir. 


Published  annually,   in   One   Vol.,  royal  8uo,   icith  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  tvith  gilt  edges,  jn-ice  31s.  Gd. 

LODGERS     PEERAGE 

AND   BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY    THE    NOBILITY. 


THE  FOETY-SECOND   EDITION  FOE   1873  IS  JUST  EEADY. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  EoU  uf  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  yueen  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Boyal.   . 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
meiiibers  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  L'ommoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphalietical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viseomits  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
al)le  Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"Awork  which  corrects  all  errors  of  formerworks.  It  is  a  most  useful  publication. 
We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous  accuracy  is  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  this  book."' — Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject." — Spectator. 

"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage.  It  s  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject." — Siandurd. 
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OP  CHEAP  EDITION'S  OF 

POPULAR    MODERN    WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED    BY   MILLAIS,   llOLMAN    HUNT,   LEECH,    BIUKET   FOSTER, 
JOHN  GILBERT,  TENNIEL,  SANDYS,  E.  HUGHES,     &C. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATUEE  AND  HUMAN  NATUEE. 

'■The  flrsf  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  iiml  Blnoketfs  Standard  Lil)rary  nf  (Tioap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  douljtless  be  a  very  successful  uudertaking. 
'Naturo  and  Human  Nature'  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain 
in  its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bounel." — Fast. 

II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman ;  and  it  abounds  in  inci- 
dent both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and 
written  with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass 
freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  beok.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one 
of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  Enghsh 
one.  The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.  It 
is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 

III.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY   ELIOT   WARBURTON. 

"  Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  worli  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  spiriV'^Quarterly  Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

'■ '  Nathalie'  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her 
which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant." — AthemKum. 

v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY    THE   AUTHOR   OF    "  JOHX    HALIFAX,    GENTLEMAN." 
"A  book  of, sound  counsel.     It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.     Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Ejcaminer. 

VI.— ADAM  GRAEME.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  mani- 
festations in  life,  with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed. "-Poit 

VII.— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 
INSTANCES. 

"The  reputation  of  this  book  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bnlwer's  Novels. 
Itis  remarkable  originality  and  happy  descriptions  of  American  life  still  continue  the 
sub  jectof  universal  admiration.  The  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
Blackett's  Cheap  Standard  Librarj',  which  has  included  some  of  he  very  best  specimeua 
of  light  literature  that  ever  have  been  written." — Messenger. 
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Vin.— CAEDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  eccle??iastical  soverei;ms,  by  an  eloquent  Roman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality,  that 
his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feelins  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  opposed 
to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination." — At/ienmum. 

IX.— A  LIFE  ^OR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ''  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GEXTLEMAX." 
"  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a 
work  of  strong  effect" — Athenxuin. 

X.— THE  OLD  COITRT  SUBURB.     By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  hiive  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  vea.Am^."— Examiner. 

"A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson.'' — Observer. 

XI.— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while,  ihere  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality about  it  quite  charming  " — Athenseum. 

XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE.     By  SAM  SLICK. 

"The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced,  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volimie,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  uniform." — Examiner. 

XIII.— DARIEN.     By  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  producti.'n  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross  '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands." — Globe 

XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 
OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERXARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KIXG  OF  ARMS. 
"It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book.    It  ought  to  be 
found  on  every  drawing-room  table." — Standard. 

XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  The  '  Laird  of  N orlaw  '  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation.'' — Sunday  Times. 

XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"  We  can  praise  Mrs.  Gretton's  book  as  interesting,  unexaggerated,  and  full  of  oppor- 
tune instruction.'' — Times. 

XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHX  H.ALIFAX,  GEXTLEMAX." 

"  'Nothing  New  '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax  ' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day.'' — Post. 

XVm.— FREER' S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  iliss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  tni.^tworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Post. 

XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

Br  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '•  MARGARET  AXD  HER  BRIDESMAILS." 
"  If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  w  e  should  give  it  a  place  between  '  John  Halifax '  and 
■  The  t  axtons.'" — Standard. 
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XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETEU  BL'RKE.  SERGEANT  AT  LAW. 
"A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm.     The  present  cheap  and 
elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen  Bawu." — Illustrated  Xeics. 

XXI.— ADELE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Adele  '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting." — Atlunxuin. 

XXII.— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN"  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  These  ■  Studies,  'xom  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  ThJ 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author." — Saturday  Reriea. 

XXIII.— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"We  commend  'Grandmother's  Money'  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel  The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  the  story  is  interesting." — Atlienxuin. 

XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESOX. 

"  A  delightful  book." — Athenseum.  "  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read ;  fit  for  the  study 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library."' — Lancet. 

XXV.— NO  CHURCH. 

"■\Ve  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book.'" — Atltengeum. 

XXVI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN," 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."— Athenaeum.     "  A  charming  tale  charmingly  told." — Standard. 

XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED.     By  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"  '  Lost  and  Saved  '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest    It  is  a  vigorous  novel." — Timu. 
"A  novel  of  rare  excellence.    It  is  Mrs.  Norton's  best  prose  work." — Examiner. 

XXVin.— LES  MISERABLES.     By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 
"The  merits  of  'Les  Miserables'  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole :  it  abounds,  page  after  page,  with  details  of  tmequalled  beauty.    In  dealing  with 
all  the  emotions,  doubts,  fears,  which  go  to  make  up  our  common  humanity.  M.  Victor 
Hugo  has  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius.'' — Quarterly  Recieto. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  A:MELIA  B.  EDWARDS, 
"  It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  S'j  much  merit  and  interest  as  '  Barbara's 
HistoiT.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culnire.  It  is  a  very  graceful 
and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and  sentiments 
expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is 
high  praise  of  a  work  of  art,  and  so  we  intend  it." — Times. 

XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme.'' — Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  vrill  be  fuller  of  ia- 
sti-uction  Interest,  and  consolatioa"" — Saturday  Rerietc. 

■•Mrs.  Oliphanfs  Life  of  Irving  supplies  a  long-felt  desiderattim.  It  is  copious 
earnest  and  eloquent" — Edinburgh  Revietc. 

XXXI.— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

"  This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  '  St  Olave's '  is  the  work  of  an  artist 
The  whole  book  is  worth  reading.'" — Athenceum. 
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XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fim,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize." — Post. 

XXXIIL— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  The  writer  has  hit 
off  a  circle  of  varied  characters  all  true  to  nature.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would  pronounce  '  Christian's 
Mistake'  a  novel  without  a  fault' — 'J'inies. 

XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." — Athnmrum. 

XXXV.— AGNES.     By  MRS,  OLIPHANT. 

"  '  Agnes'  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works." — Athenoeum. 
"  A  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers." — Post. 

XXXVI.— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax '  speaks 
out  of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life." — E.faiiiinei: 

XXXVII.— NEW  AMERICA.    By  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"  A  very  interesting  book.     Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  well." — Tiiiie.^. 
Mr.  Dixon's  very  entertaining  and  instructive  work  on  New  America." — Pall  Mall  Gaz. 
"We  recommend  every  one  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  read  Mr. 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book." — Saturday  Review. 

XXXVIII.— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAG  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  '  Eobert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
Interest.  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  htiman  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenceiim. 

XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

" '  The  "Woman's  Kingdom  '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories. — Athenxum. 

XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY.  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

"  A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel.  The  interest  never  flags.  The  whole 
work  sparkles  with  wit  and  humour." — Quarterly  Reineic. 

XLL— DAVID    ELGINBROD. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 
"  A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  true  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest 
class  of  readers." — 2'imes. 

XLII.— A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  very  good  novel ;  a  thoughtful,  well-written  book,  showing  a  tender  sympathy 
with  human  nature,  and  permeated  by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit.' — Examiner. 

XLIII. -HANNAH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN."' 

"  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efTorts  of 
a  successful  novelist." — Dailii  News. 

'  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a 
wide  circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 
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